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iB See. Work is divided into three Sections; the first contain- 
ing the history of Dr. Reid’s life and occupations from 
his birth till the date of his latest publication; the second con- 
sisting of observations on the spirit and scope of his philosophy ; 
and the last bringing down the narrative to the time of his death, 
and concluding with a general view of his personal character 
and dispositions. 

Of these three sections, the first perhaps is the least interest- 
ing. The retired life of a contemplative philosopher, is gene- 
tally very barren of those incidents that furnish materials for 
biography ; and it does not appear that any other memorial has 
been preserved of the order or progress of Dr. Reid’s studies, 
than that which may be found in some passages of his own 
publications. We pass over Dr. Reid’s genealogy; for though 
there appear to have been several authors in the line of his 
ancesters, we do not find that any of them attained such a 
degree of celebrity as to have rendered the name familiar to the 
lovers of learning. His father was a clergyman in the North of 
Scotland ; and he was himself educated at the Marischal College 
of Aberdeen, where he was very soon nominated to the office of 
Librarian. At this period, he was more remarkable for industry 
and modesty, than for any extraordinary vigour of understand- 
ing ; and shewed a great partiality for mathematical studies, and 
for the doctrines of the Newtonian philosophy, which were 
then only beginning to be taught in the northern universities. 
In 1737, he was presented to a living in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, where he at first experienced the most violent oppo- 
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sition from his parishioners; but succeeded so completely in 
overcoming their animosity, by his invariable mildness and bene- 
ficéhee, that when he was soon after called to a different situation, 
the very individuals who had instigated the outrages with which 
he was received, followed him, on his departure, with their 
blessings and tears. ‘ We fought against Dr. Reid’ (said they to 
their present pastor, from Whom Mr Stewart has the anecdote) 
‘when he came; and we would have fought for him when he 
went away.’ In this retirement Dr, Reid produced his first 
publication; which, though of no ex{raordinary interest or im- 
portencs in itself, yet serves to mark the vigilance with which 
he applied himself, from the beginning, to the detection of 
loose and illusive reasoning. It was a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions of London for the year 1748, and was entitled, 
“ Ao Essay on Quantity, occasioned by reading a treatise, in 
which simple and compound ratios are applied to virtue and 
merit.” The treatise alluded to, Mr. Stewart informs us, was 
Dr. Hucheson’s Inquiry into the origin of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, in which the author had attempted, to subject the 
degrees of merit to the laws of mathematical proportion, and 
which enjoyed at that time a very high reputation all over Scot- 
land. 

In the year 1752, Dr. Reid was elected Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the King’s College of Aberdeen ; a society which had then 
to buast of the names of Gregory and Campbell, Gerard and 
Beattie, and in which Dr, Reid found both the occupations that 
were worthy of him, and the relaxations in which he delighted. 
In 1764, after mature deliberation, he gave to the world his 
‘Inquiry into the Human Mind;’ in which he explains those 
principles that had been suggested to him more than twenty 
zou before, by the perusal of Mr. Hume’s Treatise of Human 

ature. The process of reasoning by which he was led. to call 
in question the first principles of the ideal theory, is pretty 
plainly delineated in the work itself; yet there is something 

eculiarly deserving of atiention in the following passage of Mr 
tewart’s narrative, 


‘In his Essays on the Intellectual Powers, he acknowledges, tliat, 
in his youth, be had, without examination, admitted the established 
opinions on which Mr. Hume's system of scepticism was raised ; and 
that it was the consequences which these opinions seemed to involve, 
which roused hissuspicions concerning their truth. “If I may pre- 
sume” (says he) “to speak my own sentiments, I once believed the 
doctrine of Ideas so firmly, as to embrace the whole uf Berkeley's sys- 
tem along with it; till finding other consequences to follow from it, 
which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a material world, it 
came into my mind, more than forty years ago, to put the question, 
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What evidence have I for this doctrine, that all the objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind? From that time to the pre- 
sent, I have been candidly and impartially, as1 think, seeking for the 
evidence of this principle; but can find uone, excepting the authori- 
ty of philosophers.” 

‘ In following the train of Dr. Reid’s researches, this last extract 
merits attention; as it contains an explicit avowal, on his own part, 
that, at one period of his life, he had been led, by Berkeley's reason- 
ings, toabandon the belief uf the existence of matter. The avowal 
does honour to his candour, and the fact reflects no discredit on his 
sagacity. The truth is, that this article of the Berkleian system, 
however contrary to the conelusions of a sounder philosophy, was the 
error of no common mind, Cousidered in contrast with that theory 
of materialism, which the excellent author was an#ious to supplant, 
it possessed important advantages, not only in its tendency, but in its 
scientific consistency ; and it afforded a proof, wherever it met with 
a favourable reception, of an understanding superior to those casual 
associations, which, in the apprehensions of most men, blend indis- 
solubly the phenomena of thought with the objects of external per- 
ception. It is recorded asa saying of M. Turgot, (whose philoso- 
phical opinions in some important points approached very nearly to 
those of Dr. Reid), that “ He who had never doubted of the exist- 
ence of matter, might be assured he had no tura for metaphysical 
disquisitions.” p. 27-30. 

The importance which he assigned to this part of his specula- 
tions, and the singular modesty and candour with which he 
continued to speak of his own achievements, after he had in a 
great measure effected a complete revolution in this branch of 
philosophy, may be discovered in the following passage of a 
letter to Dr. Gregory, in 1790, which is inserted in another part 
of this publication. 

“It would be want of candour not to own, that I think there is 
some merit in what you are pleased to call my philosophy ; but I think 
it lies chiefly in having called in question the common theory of 
Ideas or Images of things in the mind being the only objects of 
thought; a theory founded on natural prejudices, and so universally 
yeceived as to be interwoven with the structure of language. Yet 
were I to give you a detail, of what led me to call in) question this 
theory, after [had long held it as self-evident and unquestionable, 
you would think, as I do, that there was much of chance in the mat- 
ter. The discovery was the birth of time, not of genius ; and Berke- 
ley and Hume did more to bring it to light than the man that, hit 
upon it. I think there is hardly any thing that ean be called mine 
in the philosephy of the mind, which doesnot follow with ease from 
the detection of this prejudice. 

“T must, therefore, beg of you, most earnestly, to make no contrast 
in my favour tothe disparagement of my predecessors in the same pur- 
suit. T can traly say of them, and shall alwaysavow, what youare pleas- 
ed to’tay of me, that but for the assistance Lheve received from their 
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writings, 1 never could have wrote or thought what [have done.” 
p. 129-124, 

The ‘ inquiry into the Human Mind’ excited, as was to have 
been expected, a great deal of opposition from the partizans of 
the established system; but attracted, at the same time, the ad- 
miration of many of the most sagacious philosophers of the 
time. , From the University of Glasgow, in particular, the ta- 
lents which it indicated obtained a very unequivocal testimony 
of approbation; the author having been invited, in 1765, to 
the professorship of Moral Philosophy, then vacant by the re- 
signation of Mr. Smith. This offer Dr. Reid accepted, though 
not without considerable reluctance; and continued in the re- 
gular discharge vf his academical duties till the year 1781, when 
he withdrew altogether from the public labour of teaching, and 
devoted himself entirely to the composition of those volumes in 
which he was to bequeath his system of philosophy to posterity. 
In 1785, he published his ‘ Essays on the Intellectual Powers,’ 
and completed his plan, in 1788, by the publication of the 
‘ Essays on the Active Powers.’ 

At this period, which may be said to have terminated the 
literary career of this eminent philosopher, Mr. Stewart sus- 
pends the prosecution of bis narrative, for the purpose of laying 
before his readers, in a connected and distinct form, the criti- 
cisms and observations which he has thought it most important 
to make on the spirit and scope of Dr. Reid’s philosophy, 

In proceeding to the consideration of this part of Mr. Stewart's 
performance, we feel ourselves divided between a suspicion of 
ihe author’s partiality to the memory and the tenets of his 
venerable instructor, and an unfeigned deference and respect for 
every thing that Mr. Stewart may deliver upon a subject which 
he has studied so profoundly. We hope that no one will suspect 
us of any design to insinuate that Mr. Stewart has represented 
the doctrines of Dr. Reid in any other light than that in which 
they really appeared to him: But it is not always easy to point 
out the imperfections of a system, to which the mind has beer 
long habituated; and in criticising the works of a departed 
friend, we neither expect nor wish for that severe impartiality 
which may be exacted as a duty from a stranger. Although it 
is impossible, therefore, toentertain greater respect for any names 
than we do for those that are united in the title of this work. 
we must be permitted to say, that there are several things with 
which we cannot agree, both in the system of Dr. Reid, and in 
Mr, Stewart’s elucidation and defence of it. 

The present section begins with a remark, the justice of which 
we are not at all disposed to controvert, that the distinguishing 
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feature of Dr. Reid’s philosophy. ia the systematical steadiness 
with which he has adhered to the course of correct observation, 
and the admirable self-command by which he has confined him- 
self to the clear statement, of the facts he has collected. Mr, 
Stewart, however, follows up:this observation with a warm en- 
comium on the inductive philosophy of Lord Bacon, and a co- 
pious and elequent exposition of the incalculable utility, and 
advantage that may be expected from applying to the science 
of mind those sound rules of experimental philosophy that have 
undoubtedly guided us to all the splendid improvements in.mo- 
dern physics. From the time indeed that Mr. Hume published 
his Treatise of human nature, down to the latest speculations of 
Condorcet and Mr. Stewart, we have observed this to be a fa- 
vourite topic with all metaphysical writers, and that those who 
have differed in almost every thing else, have agreed in magnify- 
ing the importance of such inquiries, and in predicting the ap- 
proach of some striking improvement in the manner of conduct- 
ing them, 

Now, in these speculations we cannot help suspecting that 
those philosophers have been misled in a consi els degree by 
a false analogy, and that their zeal for the promotion of their 
favourite studies has led them to form expectations somewhat 
sanguine and extravagant, both as to their substantial utility and 
as to the possibility of their ultimate improvement. In reality, 
it does not appear to us that any great advancement in our know- 
ledge of the operations of mind is to be expected from any im- 
provement in the plan of investigation, or that the condition of 
mankind is likely to derive any great benefit from the cultivation 
of this interesting but abstracted study. 

Inductive philosophy, or that which proceeds upon the careful 
observation of facts, may be applied to two different classes of 
phenomena. The first are those that can be made the subject of 
proper experiment, where the substances are actually in our 
power, and the judgment and artifice of the inquirer can be 
effectually employed to arrange and combine them in such a way 
as to disclose their most hidden properties and relations. The 
other class of phenomena are those that occur in substances that 
are placed altogether beyond our reach, the order and succession 
of which we are generally unable to control, and as to which 
we can do little more than collect and record the laws by which 
they appear to be governed. These substances are not the sub- 
ject of experiment, but of observation; and the knowledge we 
may obtain, by carefully watching their variations, is of a kind 
that does not directly increase the power which we might other- 
wise have had over them. It seems evident, however, that it is 
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principally in the former of these departments, or the strict ex- 
perimental philosophy, that those splendid improvements have 
been made, which have erected so vast a trophy to the prospective 
genius of Bacon. The astronomy of Sir Isaac Newton is no ex- 
ception to this genera] remark: AJl that mere observation could 
do to determine the movements of the heavenly bodies, bad been 
accomplished by the star -gazers who preceded him ; and the law 
of gravitation, which he afterwards applied to the planetary sys- 
tem, was first calculated and ascertained by experiments perform- 
ed upon substances which were entircly at lis disposal. 

It will scarcely be denied, either, that it is almost exclusively 
to this department of experiment that Lord Bacon has directed 
the attention of his followers, His fundamental maxim is, that 
knowledge is power; and the great problem which he constantly 
aims at resolving is, in what manner the nature of any substance 
or quality may, by experiment, be so detected and ascertained 
as to enable us to manage it at our pleasure. The greater part 
of the Novum organum accordingly is taken up with rules and 
examples for contriving and conducting experiments; and the 
chief advantage which he seems to have expected from the pro- 
gress of these inquiries, appears to be centered in the enlarge- 
ment of man’s dominion over the material universe which he in- 
habits. To the mere observer, therefore, his laws of philosophi- 
sing, except where they are prohibitory laws, have but little ap- 
plication ; and to such an inquirer, the rewards of his philosophy 
scarcely appear to have been promised. It is evident indeed that 
no direct utility can result from the most accurate observation 
of occurrences which we cannot control, and that for the uses to 
which such observation may afterwards be turned, we are in- 
debted not so much to the observer, as to the person who dis- 
covered the application It also appears to be pretty evident that 
in the art of observation itself, no very great or fundamental im- 
provement can be expected. Vigilance and attention are all that 
can ever be required in an observer; and though a talent for 
methodical arrangement may facilitate to others the study of the 
facts that have been collected, it does not appear how our know- 
ledge of these facts can be increased by any new method of de- 
scribing them _ Facts that we are unable to modify or direct, in 
short, can only be the objects of observation; and observation 
can only inform us that they exist, and that their succession ap- 
pears to be governed by certain general laws, 

In the proper experimental philosophy, every acquisition of 
knowledge is an increase of power; because the knowledze is 
necessarily derived from some intentional disposition of materials 
which we may always command in the same manner. In the 
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philosophy of observation, it is merely a gratification of our curi- 
osity. By experiment, too, we generally acquire a pretty cor. 
rect knowledge of the causes of the phenomena we produce, as 
we ourselves distribute and arrange the circumstances upon which 
they depend ; while in matters of mere observation, the assign- 
ment of causes must always be in a good degree conjectural, inas- 
much as we have no means of separating the preceding pheno- 
mena, or deciding otherwise than by analogy to which of them 
the succeeding event is to be attributed. 

Now, it appears to us to be pretty evident that the phenomena 
of the human mind are almost all of the latter description. We 
feel, and perceive, and remember, without any purpose or con- 
trivance of ours, and have evidently no power over the mechan- 
ism by which those functions are performed. We may observe 
and distinguish those operations of mind, indeed, with more or 
less attention or exactness; but we cannot subject them to expe- 
riment, nor alter their nature by any process of investigation. — 
We cannot decompose our perceptions in a crucible, nor divide 
our sensations with aprism; nor can we, by art and contrivance, 
produce any combination of thoughts or emotions besides those 
with which all men have been provided by nature. No meta- 
physician expects by analysis to discover a new power, or to ex- 
cite a new sensation in the mind, as a chemist discovers a new 
earth or a new metal ; nor can he hope, by any process of synthe- 
sis, toexhibit a mental combination different from any that nature 
has produced in the minds of other persons. ‘The science of me- 
taphysics, therefore, depends upon observation, and not upon ex- 
periment ; and ali reasonings upon mind proceed accordingly up- 
ona reference to that general observation which all men are sup- 
posed to have made, and not to any particular experiments, 
which are known only te the inventor. ‘The province of philo- 
sophy in this department, therefore, is the province of observa- 
tion only ; and in this department the greater part of that code of 
laws which Bacon has provided for the regulation of experimental 
induction, is plainly without authority. In metaphysics, certain- 
ly knowledge is not power ; and instead of producing new phe- 
nomena to elucidate the old by well-contrived and well-conduct- 
ed experiments, the most diligent inquirer can do no more than 
register and arrangé the appearances, which he can neither ac- 
count for nor control. 

But though our power can in no case be directly increased by 
the most vigilant and correct observation, our knowledge may of- 
ten be very greatly extended by it. In the science of mind, 
however, we are inclined to suspect that this is not the case. 
From the very nature of the subject, it seems necessarily to fol- 
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Jow, that all sen must be practically familiar with all the func- 
tions and qualities of their minds; and with almost all the laws by 
which they appear to be governed. Every one knows exactly 
what it is to perceive and to feel, to remember, imagine, and be- 
lieve ; and though he may not always apply the words that de- 
note these operations with perfect propriety, it is not possible to 
suppose that any one is ignorant ofthe things. Even those laws 
of thought, or connexions of mental operation, that are not so 
commonly stated in words, appear to be universally known, and 
are found to regulate the practice of those who never thought of 
enouncing them in an abstract proposition. A man who never 
heard .it asserted that memory depends upon attention, yet at- 
tends with uncommon care to any thing that he wishes to remem- 
ber; and accounts for his forgetfulness, by acknowledging that 
he had paid no atteption. A groom, who never heard of the as- 
sociation of ideas, feeds the young war horse to the sound of a 
drum; and the unphilosophical artists that tame elephants and 
train dancing dogs, proceed upon the same obvious and admitted 
principle. ‘The truth is, that as we only know the existence of 
mind by the exercise of its functions according to certain laws, it 
is impossible that any one should ever discover or bring to light 
any functions or apy laws of which men would admit the existence, 
unless they were previously convinced of their operations on 
themselves. A philosopher may be the first to state these laws, 
and to describe their operation distinctly in words; but men 
must be already familiarly acquainted with them in reality, before 
they can assent to the justice of his descriptions. 

For these reasons, we cannot help thinking that the labours of 
the metaphysician, instead of being assimilated to those of the 
chemist or experimental philosopher, might, with ]essimpropriety, 
be compared to those of the grammarian, who arranges into tech- 
nical order the words ofa language which is spoken familiarly by 
all his readers; or of the artist who exhibits to them a correct 
map of adistrict with every part of which they were previously 
acquainted. We acquire a perfect knowledge of our own minds 
without study or exertion, just as we acquire a perfect knowledge 
of our native language or our native parish; yet we cannot, with- 
out much study and reflection, compose a grammar of the one, or 
a map of the other. To arrange in correct order all the particu- 
lars of our practical knowledge, and to set down, without omission 
and without distortion, every thing that we actually know upon 
a subject, requires a power of abstraction, recollection, and dis- 
position, that falls to the lot of but few. In the science of mind, 

erhaps, more of those qualities are required than in any otber ; 
bat it is not the less true of this, than of all the rest, that the ma- 
terials of the description must always be derived from a previous 
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acquaintance with the subject—that nothing can he set down 
technically that was not practically known—and that no substan- 
tial addition is made to our knewledge by a scientific distribution 
of its particulars. After such a systematic arrangement, has 
been introduced, and a correct nomenclature applied, we may in- 
deed conceive more clearly, and will certainly describe more just- 
ly, the nature and extent of our information; but our information 
itself is not really increased, and the consciousness by which we 
are supplied with all the materials of our reflections, does not be- 
come more productive by this disposition of its contributions. 

But though we have been induced in this way to express our 
scepticism, both as to the probable improvement and practical 
utility of metaphysical speculations, we would by no means be 
understood as having asserted that these studies are absolutely 
withoutinterest or importance. With regard to perception, in- 
deed, and some of the other primary functions of mind, it seems 
now to be admitted, that philosophy can be of no use to us, and 
that the profoundest reasonings lead us back to the creed and the 
ignorance of the vulgar. As to the laws of association, however, 
the case is somewhat different ; instances of the application of 
such laws are indeed familiar to every one, and there are few who 
do not of themselves arrive at some imperfect conception of their 
general limits and application; but that they are sooner learned, 
and more steadily and extensively applied when eur observations 
are assisted by the lessons of a judicious instruetor, seems scarce- 
ly to admit of doubt; and though there are no errors of opinion 
perhaps that may not be corrected without the help of metaphy~- 
sical principles, it cannot be disputed, that an habitual acquaint- 
ance with these ye oom leads us more directly to the source 
of such errors, and enables us more readily to explain and correct 
some of the most formidable aberrations of human understanding. 
After all, perhaps, the chief value of such speculations will be 
found to consist in the exercise which they afford to the faculties, 
and the delight which is produced by the consciousness of intel- 
lectual exertion. Upon this subject, we gladly borrow from Mr. 
Stewart the following admirable quotations. 


‘An author well qualified to judge, from his own experience, of 
whatever conduces to invigorate or to embellish the understanding, 
has beautifully remarked, that “ by turning the soul inward on itself, 
its forces are concentred, and are fitted for stronger and bolder 
flights of science ; and that, in such pursuits, whether we take, or 
whether we lose the game, the chase is certainly of service.” In this 
respect, the philosophy of the mind (abstracting entirely from that 
pre-eminence which belongs to it in consequence of its practical ap- 
plications) may claim a distinguished rank among those preparatory 
disciplines, which another writer of equal talents has happily compa 
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red to “the crops which are raised; not for the sake of the harvest, 
but to be ploughed in as a dressing to the land.” pp. 166, 167. 


{n following out his ebservations on the scope and spirit of Dr. 
Reid’s philosophy, Mr. Stewart does not present his readers with 
any general outline or summary of the peculiar doctrines by which 
it is principally distinguished. This part of the book indeed ap- 
pears to be addressed almost exclusively to these who are in some 
degree initiated in the studies of which it treats, and consists of a 
vindication of Dr. Reid’s philosophy from the most important 
objections that had been proposed to it by his antagonmts. The 
first is made by the materialist, and is directed against the gra- 
tuitous assumption of the existence of mind. To this Mr. Stew- 
art answers with irresistible force, that the philosophy of Dr, 
Reid. has in reality no concern with the theories that may be 
formed as to the causes of our mental operations, but is entirely 
confined to the investigation of those phenomena which are known 
to us by internal consciousness, and not by external perception. 
On the theory of Materialism itself, he makes some admirable 
observations: and after having stated the perceptible improve- 
ment that has lately taken place in the method of considering 
those intellectual phenomena, he concludes with the following 
judicious and eloquent observations. 


‘The authors who form the most conspicuous exceptions to this 
gradual progress, consist chiefly of men, whose errors may be easily 
accounted for, by the prejudices connected with their circumscribed 
habits of observation aad inquiry ;—of Physiologists, accastomed to 
attend to that part alone of the human frame, which the knife of the 
Anatomist can lay opeu; or of Chemists, who enter on the analysis of 
Thought, fresh from the decompositions of the Laboratory ; carrying 
into the Theory of Mind itself (what Bacon expressively calls) “ the 
smoke and tarnish of the furnace.” Of the value of such pursuits, 
none can think more highly than myself; but I must be allowed to 
observe, that the most distinguished pre-eminence in them does not 
necessarily imply a capacity of collected and abstracted reflection, 
or an understanding superior to the prejudices of early association, 
and the illasions of popular language. I will not go so far as Cicero, 
wheu he ascribes to those who possess these advantages, a more than 
ordinary vigour of intellect: “ Magni est ingenii revocare mentem a 
sensibus, el cogitationem a consuetudine abducere.” 1 would only 
claim for them, the merit of patient and cautious research; and would 
exact from their antagonists the same qualifications.” p. 110, 111. 


The second great objection that has been made to the doctrines 
of Dr. Reid is, that they tend to damp the ardour of philosophi- 
cal curiosity, by stating as ultimate facts many phenomena whiclf 
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might be resolved into simpler principles, and perplex the science 
of mind with an unnecessary multitude of internal and unaccount- 
able properties.* {i is certainly better to damp the ardour of 
philosophers, by exposing their errors and convincing them of 
their ignorance, than to gratify it by subscribing to their blunders. 
It is one step towards a true explanation of any phenomenon, to 
expose the fallacy of an erroneous one ; and though the contem- 
jation of our failures may render us more diffident of success, it 
will probably teach us some lessons that are far from diminishing 
oar chance of obtaining it. ‘To the charge of multiplying unne- 
cessarily the original and instinctive principles of our nature, Mr. 
Stewart has not made quite so satisfactory an answer. ‘The great- 
er part of what he says indeed upon this subject, is rather an apo- 
' logy for Dr. Reid, than a complete justification of him. In his 
classification of the active powers, he admits that Dr. Reid has 
nultiplied, without necessity, the number of our original affec- 
tions, and that in the other parts of his doctrine, he has manifest- 
ed a leaning to the same extreme. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if Mr. Stewart had rested the defence of his author up- 
on those concessions, and upon the general reasoning with which 
they are very skilfully associated, to prove the superior safety 
and prudence of this tardiness to generalise and assimilate ; for, 
vithall our deference for the talents of the author, we find it im- 
possible to agree with him in those particular instances in which 
he bas endeavoured to expose the injustice of the accusation. Af- 
ter all that Mr. Stewart has said, we can still see no reason for 
admitting a principle of credulity, or a principle of veracity, in 
human nature; nor can we discover any sort of evidence for the 
existence of an instinctive power of interpreting natural signs. 
Dr. Reid’s only reason for maintaining that the belief we com- 
monly give to the testimony of others is not derived from reasan- 
ing and experience, is, that this credulity is more apparent and 
excessive in children, than in those whose experience and reason 
ismature. Now, to this it seems obvious to answer, that the ex- 
perience of children, though not extensive, is almost always en- 
tirely uniform in favour.of the veracity of those about them.— 
There can scarcely be any temptation to utter falsehood to an 
infant; and even if that should lesan there is seldom such a 
degree of memory or attention as would be necessary for it. de- 
lection. In all cases besides, it is admitted that children learn 


_ * We have here classed under one head the objections which Mr. 
Mewart distinguishes into two. 
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the general rule, before they begin to attend to (he exceptions ; and 
it will not be denied that the general rule is, that there is a connex- 
ion between the,assertions of mankind and the realities of which 
they are speaking. Falsehood is like those irregularities in the 
construction of a language, which children always everlook for 
the sake of the general analogy. 

The principle of veracity is in the same situation, Men speak 
and assert, in order to accomplish some purpose ; but if they did 
not generally speak truth, their assertions would answer no pur- 
pose at all—not even that of deception. ‘To speak falsehood, 
too, even if we could suppose it to be done without a motive, re. 
quires a certain exercise of imagination and the inventive facul. 
ties, which is not without labour : truth is suggested spontaneous. 
ly, not by the principle of veracity, but by our cousciousnes 
and memory. Even if we were not rational creatures, therefore, 
but spoke merely as a consequence of our sensations, we would 
speak truth much oftener than falsehood ; but being rational, and 
addressing ourselves to other beings with a view of influencing 
their conduct or opinion, it follows as a matter of necessity, that 
we must almost always speak truth: even the principle of credu- 
lity would net otherwise be sufficient to render it worth while 
for us to speak at all. 

With regard to the principle by which we are enabled to in 
terpret the natural signs of the passions, and of other connected 
events, we cannot help entertaining a similar scepticism. There 
is no evidence, we think, for the existence of such a principle; 
and all the phenomena may be solved by the help of memory and 
the association of ideas. The ‘ inductive principle’ is very near 
ly im the same predicament ; though the full discussion of the ar 
gument that might be maintained upon that subject, would occu- 
py.more room than we can now spare. 

After some very excellent observations on the nature and the 
functions of instinct, Mr. Stewart proceeds to consider, as the 
last great objection to Dr. Reid’s philosophy, the alleged tenden- 
cy of his doctrines, on the subject of common sense, to sanctionan 
appeal from the decisions of the learned to the veice of the mul 
titude. Mr. Stewart, with great candour, admits that the phrase 
was unluckily chosen, and that it has not always been employed 
with perfect accuracy, either by Dr. Reid or his followers; but 
he maintains, that the greater part of the truths which Dr, Reid 
has referred to this authority, are in reality originally and unac- 
countably impressed on the human understanding, and are ne- 
cessarily implied in the greater part of its operations, ‘These, he 
gays, may be better denominated, ‘ Fuadamental laws of belief; 
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and he exemplifies them by such propositions as the following : 
‘| am the same person to-day that 1 was yesterday.—The ma- 
terial’ world has a real existence—The future course of nature 
will resemble the past.’ We shall have occasion immediately to 
offer afew observations on some of these sitions, 

With these observations Mr. Stewart concludes his defence of 
Dr. Reid’s philosophy : but we cannot help thinking that there 
was room for a farther vindication, and that some objections may 
be stated to the system in question, as formidable as any of those 
vhich Mr. Stewart has endeavoured to obviate. Weshallallude 
very shortly to those that appear the most obvious and important. 
Dr. Reid’s great achievement was undoubtedly the subversion of 
the Ideal system, or the confutation of that hypothesis which re- 
presents the immediate objects of the mind in perception, as cer- 
tain images*or prcturesof external objects conveyed by the senses 
tothe sensorium. ‘This part of his task, it is now generally ad- 
initted that he has performed with exemplary diligence and com- 
plete success; but we are by no means so entirely satisfied with 
the uses he has attempted to make of his victory. After consi- 
derins, the subject with some attention, we must confess that we 
have riot been able to perceive how the destruction of the Ideal 
theory can be held as a demonstration of the real existence of mat- 
er, or a confutation of all those reasonings which have brought 
into question the popular faith upon this subject. The theory of 
images and pictures, in fact, was in its original state more c 
connected with the supposition of a real material prototype, than 
the theory of direct perception; and the sceptical doubts that 
lave since been suggested, appear to us to be by no means ex- 
clusively applicable to the former hypothesis. He who believes 
that certain forms or images are actually transmitted through the 
organs of sense to the mind, must believe, at least, in the reality 
of the organs and the images, and probably in their origin from real 
external existences. He who is contented with stating that he 
istonscious of certain sensations and perceptions, by no means 
assames the independent existence of matter, and gives a safer 
account of the phenomena than the idealist. 

Dr. Reid’s sole argument for the real existence of a material 
world, is founded on the irresistible belief of it that is implied in 
perception and memory; a belief, the foundations of which, he 
seems to think, it would be something more than absurd to call in 
question. Now, the reality of this general persuasion or belief, 
no one ever attempted to deny. The question is only about its 
justness or truth. itis conceivable, certainly, in every case, that 
our belief should be erroneous —and there can be nothing absurd 
in stggesting reasons for doubting of tts conformity with trnth.—- 
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The obstinacy of our belief, in this instance, and its constant re. 
currence, even after all our endeavours to familiarize ourselves 
with the objections that have been made to it, are not absolutely 
without lin the history of the human faculties. All chil. 
dren believe that the earthis at rest, and that the sun and the fixed 
stars: perform a diurnal revolution round it. They also believe 
that the place which they occupy on the surface is absolutely the 

rmost, and that the inhabitants of the opposite surface must 
be suspended in an inverted position. Now, of this universal, 
practical, and irresistible belief, all persons of education are easily 
disabused in speculation, though it influences their ordinary lan: 

, and continues, in fact, to be the habitual impression of 
their minds. In the same way, a Berkleian might admit the con. 
stant recurrence of the illusions of sense, although his speculative 
reason were sufficiently convinced of their fallacy. 

The phenomena of dreaming and of delirium, however, appear 
to afford a sort of experimentum crucis to demonstrate that area 
external existence is not necessary to produce sensation and per- 
ception in the human mind. Is it utterly absurd and ridic 
to maintain, that all the objects of our thoughts may be ‘ such 
stuff as dreams are made of ?” or that the uniformity of Natur 
gives us some reason to presume that the perceptions of maniacs 
and of rational men are manufactured, like their organs, out of the 

‘game materials? There is a species of insanity known amongme- 
dical men by the epithet notional, in which there is frequently 1 
general depravation of the reasoning and judging faculties, but 
where the disease consists entirely in the patient mistaking the 
objects of his thought or imagination for real and present exist- 
ences. The error of his perceptions, in such a case, is only de- 
tected by comparing them with the perceptions of other people; 
and it is evident that he has just the same reason to impute error 
to them, as they can have individually for imputing it to bim. 
The majority, indeed, necessarily carries the point as to all prac- 
tical consequences ; but is there any absurdity in alleging thal 
we have no internal, infallible, and necessary assurance of that in 
which the internal conviction of an individual must be supported, 
and may be over-ruled by the testimony of his fellow-creatures ‘ 

Dr. Reid has himself admitted, that ‘we might probably 
have been so made, as to have all the perceptions and sensations 
which we now have, without any impression on our bodily or- 
gans at all. it is surely altogether as reasonable to say, that we 
might have had all those perceptions, without the aid or inter- 
vention of any material existence at all. Those perceptions migh! 
still have been accompanied with a belief, too, that would not 
have been less universal or irresistible for being utterly without 
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a foundation .in reality. In, short, our perceptions can never 
afford any complete or irrefragable proof of the real existence of 
external things; because it is easy to conceive that. we might 
have such pircagtinnn iene them. . We do not = Meme 
fore, with certainty, our perceptions are ever u ry 
external objects ; and in the cases to which we have just alluded, 
we find perception and its concomitant belief, where we do 
know with certainty that it is net produced by any external.ex- 
istence. 

It has been said, however, that we have the same evidence 
for the existence of the material world, as for that of our own 
thoughts or conceptions; as we have no reason for believing 
in the latter, but that we cannot help it; which is,equally.true 
of the former. Now, this appears to us to be very inaccurately 
ergued. Whatever we doubt, and whatever we prove, we must 
pisinly begin with consciousness: that alone is certain—all the 
rést is inference. Does Dr. Reid mean to assert, that our per- 
ception of external ebjects is not a necessary prelimivary to any 

f of their reality, or that. our belief in their reality is not 
nded upon our consciousness of perceiving them? Our per- 
ceptions, then, and not the existence of their objects, is what 
we cannot help believing; and it would be nearly as reasonable 
to say that we must take all our dreams for realities, because we 
tannot doubt that we dream, as it is to assert that we-have the 
same evidence for the existence of an external world, as for the 
existence of the sensations by which it is suggested to our 
ninds. 

We dare not venture farther into this subject; yet we canuot 
abandon it without observing, that the question is entirely a 
matter of philosophical and abstract speculation, and that by far 
the most reprehensible passages in Dr. Reid’s writings, are those 
in which he-has represented it as otherwise. When we consider, 
indeed, the exemplary candour, and temper, and modesty, with 
which this excellent man has conducted the whole: of his specu- 
lations, we cannot help wondering that he should,ever have 
forgotten himself so far as to descend to the vulgar raillery 
which he has addressed, instead of argument, to the abettors of 
the Berkleian hypothesis. ‘The old joke, of the sceptical philoso- 
phers running their noses against posts, tumbling into kennels, 
and beitig sent to a madhouse, is repeated at least ten times in 
different parts of Dr. Reid’s publitations, and really seems. to 
have been considered as an objection not less forcible than 
facetious. Yet Dr. Reid surely could not be ignorant that those 
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who have questioned the reality ofa material universe, never 
affected to have perceptions, ideas, and sensations of a different 
nature from other people. ‘The debate was merely about the 
origin of these.sensations, and could not possibly affect the con- 
duct or feelings of the individual. The sceptic, therefore, whe 
has been taught by experience that certain perceptions are con- 
nected with unpleasant sensations, will avoid the occasions of 
them as carefully as those who look upon the objects of their 
perceptions as external realities. Notions and sensations he cap- 
not deny to exist ; and this limited faith will regulate his conduct 
exactly in the same manner as the more extensive creed of his 
antagonists. We are persuaded that Mr. Stewart would reject 
the aid of such an argument for the existence of an external 
world. 

The unexpected length to which these observations have ex- 
tended, deters us from prosecuting any farther our remarks on 
Dr. Reid’s philosophy. The other points in which it appears to 
us that he has left bis system vulnerable are, his explanation of 
our idea of cause and effect, and his speculations on the question 
of liberty and necessity. In the former, we cannot belp thinking 
that he has dogmatised, with a degree of confidence whichis 
scarcely justified by the cogency of his arguments, and has-em 
deavoured. to draw ridicule on the reasoning of his antagonists, 
by illustrations that are utterly inapplicable. In the latter, he 
has made something more than a just use of the prejudices ol 
men and the ambiguity of language, and has more than once been 
guilty, if we be not mistaken, of what, in a less respectable author, 
we should not have scrupled to call the most palpable sophistry. 
We are glad that our duty does not require us to enter into the 
discussion of this very perplexing controversy ; though we may 
be permitted to remark, that it is somewhat extraordinary to find 
the dependence of human actions on motives so positively denied 
by those very philosophers with whom the doctrine of causation 
is of such high authority. 

We proceed now to the /ast section of Mr. Stewart’s interest- 
ing publication, which contains little more than a short and sim- 
ple account of the studies and occupations of Dr. Reid’s latter 
years, and an admirable delineation of his character His health 
had, all his life, been uncommonly vigorous, and, except a slight 
decay-of memory, he appears to have retained all his faculties 
and affections unimpaired t& the age of eighty-seven. A few 
months before his death, which happened in i797, he read to 
a literary society a distinct and philosophical treatise ‘on the 
effeets produced by old age on the muscular motions ;’ thus 
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vering to the last in those habits of self-observation which 
had constituted the business and the glory of his life. 

The character of Dr. Reid is drawn by Mr. Stewart, in co- 
jours particularly lively and attractive. We believe it to be en- 
tirely just; at the same time that we are of opinion that there is 
scarcely any thing wanting in the following passage to complete 
the fiicture of a true philosopher and an excellent man. 


‘ The most prominent features of his character were,—intrepid 
and inflexible rectitude ;—a pure and devoted attachment to truth ;— 
and an entire command (acquired by the unwearied exertions of a 
long life) over all his passions, Hence, in those parts of his writings 
where his subject forces him to dispute the conclusions of others, a 
scrupulous rejection of every expression calculated to irritate those 
whom he was anxious to convince, and a spirit of liberality and good- 
humour towards his opponents, from which no asperity on their 
part could provoke him, for a moment, to deviate. 

‘ In private life, no man ever maintained, more eminently or more 
uniformly, the dignity of philosophy; combining, with. the most 
amiable modesty and centleness, the noblest spirit of independence. 
The only preferment, which he ever enjoyed, he owed to the unso- 
licited favour of the two learned Bodies who successively adopted 
hits into their namber; and the respectable rank which lie supported 
w society, Was the well-earned reward of his own academical labours. 
The studies in which he delighted, were little caleulated to draw on 
him the patronage of the great; and he was unskilled in the art of 
courting advancement, by “ fashioning his doctrines to thewarying 
hour.” 

‘Asa philosopher, his genius was more peculiarly characterized 
by a sound, cautious, distinguishing, judgment; by a singular pa- 
tience and perseverance of thought; and by habits of the most fixed 
and concentrated attention to his own mental operations ; —endow- 
ments which, although not the most splendid in the estimation of 
the multitude, would seem entitled, from the history of science, to 
rank among the rarest gifts of the mind, 

* With these habits and powers, he united (what does not always 
accompany them) the curiosity of a naturalist, and the eye of an ob- 
server; and, accordingly, his information about every thing relating 
to physical science, and to the useful arts, was extensive and accurate. 
His memory for historical details was not so remarkable; and he 
aised sometimes to regret the imperfect degree in which he possessed 
this faculty. 1 am inclined, however, to think, that in doing so, he 
under-rated’ his natural advantages ; estimating the strength of me- 
Suory, a3 nen commonly do, rather by the recollection of particular 
facts, than by the possession of those general conclasious, from a 
subserviency to which such facts derive their principal value. 

‘Towards the close of life, indeed, his memory was much less 
vigorous than the other powers of his iutellect; in none of which 
could | ever perceive any symptom of decline, His ardour for knew- 
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ledge, too, remained unextinguished to the last; and, when cherish- 
ed by the society of the young and inquisitive, seemed even to in- 
crease with his years. What is still more remarkable, he retained, 
in extreme old age, all the sympathetic tenderness, and all the moral 
sensibility of youth ; the liveliness of his emvtions, wherever the 
happiuess of others was concerned, forming an affecting coutrast to 
his own unconquerable firmuess under the severest trials. 

‘Nor was the sensibility which he retained, the selfish and sterile 
offspring of taste and indolence. It was alive and active, wherever 
he could command the means of relieving the distresses, or of add- 
ing to the comforts of others; and was ofien felt in its effects, where 
he was unseen and unknown. -Among the various proofs of this, 
which have happened to fall under my own knowledge, I cannot help 
mentioning particularly (upon the most unquestionable authority) 
the secrecy with which he conveyed his occasional benefactions to his 
former parishioners at New Machar, long after his establishment at 
Glasgow Onedonation, in particular, during the scarcity of 1782,— 
a donation which, notwithstanding all his precautions, was distinctly 
traced to his beneficence,— might perhaps have been thought dispro- 
portionate to his limited income, had not hisown simple and mode- 
rate habits multiplied the resources of his humanity.’ p. 181—187. 


Notwithstanding the length of the preceding extract, we can- 
not take our leave of this very interesting publication, without 
laying before our readers the paragraph in which Mr. Stewart 
announces his intention of declining, from this time forward, 
the duties of a biographer. The whole passage is marked with 
that grave and pathetic eloquence with which a man of superior 
genius is commonly found to speak of himself; and one part of 
it reminds us forcibly of those fine prophetic sentences in: which 
Milton, io his earlier writings, announces to the wortd his assur- 
ance of a more exalted destination. 

‘In concluding this Memoir, I trust 1 shall be pardoned, if, for 
once, I give way to a personal feeling, while I express the satisfac- 
tion with which [I now close, finally, my attempts as a Biographer 
Those which I have already made, were imposed on me by the 
irresistible calls of duty and attachment; and, feeble as they are, 
when compared with the magnitude of subjects so splendid aud so 
various, they have encroached deeply on that small portion of lite- 
rary leisure which indispensable engagements allow me to com- 
mand, I canuot, at the same time, be insensible to the gratification 
of having endeavoured to associate, in some degree, my name with 
three of the greatest which have adorned this age; happy if, without 
deviating intentionally from truth, | may have succeeded, however 
imperfectly, in my wish, to gratify, at once, the curiosity of the 
public, and to sooth the recollections of sarviving friends.—But I, 
too, have designs and enterprizes of my own; and the execution 
of these (which, alas! swell in magnitude, as the time for their 
eccomplishnrent hastens to a period) claims, at length, an undivided 
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attention. Yet ] should not look back on the past with regret, if I 
could indulge the hope, that the facts which it has been my province 
to record,—by displaying those fair rewards of extensive usefulness, 
and eipnes fame, which talents and industry, when worthily 
directed, cannot fail to secure,—may contribute, in one single in- 
stance, to foster the proud and virtuous independence of genius ; 
or, amidst the gloom of poverty and solitude, to gild the distant 
prospect of the unfriended scholar, whose laurels are now slowly 
ripening in the unnoticed privacy of humble life.’ p. 204— 206. 


Art. If, Voyage de Trois Mois en Angleterre, en Ecosse, et en 
Irlande, pendant (été de Van 1X (1801). Par Marc Auguste 
Pictet, Professeur de Philosophie dans !’ Academie de Geneve, 
Associé de I’ Institut National, Membre des Societés Royales 
de Londres, &c, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 340. Geneva. 1802. 


A BOOK of travels is tried by a very severe test, when it is 
read in the country which it professes to describe. A fo- 
reigner can scarcely avoid committing some mistakes, which a na- 
tive will detect ; and, laying prejudices on both sides out of the 
question, will probably enlarge most upon those subjects that stand 


least in need of explanation to the people whom they concern. 


M. Pictet, however, is not an ordinary traveller; and it would 
be doing him injustice to consider his book as intended to convey 
any general idea of the manners or appearance of the countries 
he has visited. M. Pictet is a philosopher, and had been in 
England before : the object of his present expedition therefore 
was, not to acquire exact or comprehensive knowledge of the 
British dominions, but to visit and converse with a few of our 
eminent men, and to inspect some of the most remarkable of our 
public institutions and natural curiosities. Instead of a general 
map of the country, therefore, his book presents us with detailed 
representations of a few insulated points. A complete account 
of the remarkable things in a country would be a very good ac- 
count of the country itself; but the things to which M. Pictet 
has attended, are neither very numerous, nor, in our opinion, 
altogether judiciously selected. ‘Though mineralogy was one of 
his leading objects, he neither visited Derbyshire nor Cornwall ; 
and has hazarded various strictures upon the learning and system 
of education in England, without having thought it worth while 
to visit either of the Universities. 

Though this work is written in the form of letters, it can 
scarcely lay claim to any of those indulgences that are due to 2 
private correspondence. M. Pictet’s letters are not addressed to 


his individual friends. bat to the society of his fellow labourers 
r 2 
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in.the Bibliotheque Britannique at Geneva, by whom they were 
originally inserted in that journal as fast as they were received. 
Considering them, therefore, as having been written witha view 
to publication, we cannot help saying, that they appear to us to 
be very slight and superficial performances ; and that they con- 
tain a great deal too much about the auther’s own feelings and 
affections, Personalities of this kind are always but awkwardly 
associated, we think, with dissertations upon natural philosophy : 
and, at all events, we do not think very favourably of M. Pic- 
tet’s talents for inditing a ‘Sentimental Journey.’ His fits of 
tenderness. and vivacity generally appear to us as far from the 
gracefulness of nature, as from the respectability of science, 

But though this book does not always impress us with those 
sentiments which should be excited by the work of a philosopher, 
itis impossible to be out of humour with the author : he is the 
politest foreigner, indeed, that has lately spoken of our country, 
and is not only perfectly courteous, but absolutely loving, to 
every person whom he has occasion to mention. ‘There is 2 
character of cheerfulness and good temper, too, impressed upar 
the whole work, that conciliates our esteem for the author ; and 
whatever may be thought of his profundity, it is impossible tv 
accuse him of being tedious. 

The first letter contains a long eloge of Count Rumford, with 
a particular account of the Royal Institution of London, tran- 
scribed from the first report of the directors. “The next, which 
is dated from Edinburgh, contains the rest of the author’s obser- 
vations in London, and is chiefly occupied with a description of 
the effects produced by the gazeous oxyd upon a select party of 
literati, to whom it was administered by Mr. Davy. It contains 
also the history of M. Pictet’s visit to the country seat of Sic 
Joseph Banks, where he seems to have attached himself, in 
particular manner, to an old blind beaver, who nibbled green 
twigs with singular alacrity, and gave signs of great sensibility 
to the caresses he received. At York, where M. Pictet passes 
a day, the experiment of the gazeous oxyd is repeated, and the 
power of the imagination over the nervous system is illustrated 
very successfully, by administering a quantity of common air tw 
a young lady, instead of the gas; upon which she falls into an 
hysterical fit, exactly similar to what she had formerly expeti- 
enced from respiring the gas itself. 

M. Pictet moves with such velocity, that he has never leisure 
to give an account of a place, till he has left it fifty miles behind 
him. His third letter, accordingly, dated from Glasgow, con- 
tains the description of his entry into Scotland, and of his pro- 
ceedings at Edinburgh. M. Pictet had scarcely crossed the Bor- 
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der, when his attention was attracted to the disinterested and un- 
suspecting character of the Scots. An apothecary at Haddington 
cured his valet of the colic, by a judicous compound of ether 
and laudanum (both very costly medicines), and woald tecéive 
no payment: and the master of a tavern in Edinburgh, lent M. 
Pictet a great-coat ina rainy night, without insisting upon any 
security for its return. We could commemorate many other in- 
stances of the same nature, if we were not apprehensive of injur- 
ing M. Pittet’s credit among the prejudiced infidels of the 
South. 

On his arrival at a M. Pictet was inexpressibly af- 
flicted to find that Professor D. Stewart had just left it; but was 
soon consoled, by meeting with Sir James Hall. 

; uno avulso (says he) won deficit alter 
Aureus 

Sir James shewed every sort of attention to the philosophical 
stranger; and made a laudable effort to convert the redacteur of 
the Bibliotheque Britannique to the faith of Dr. Hutton. We 
find it difficult to believe, that M. Pictet is a great geologist. He 
confounds the system of Dr. Hatton with that of Lazaro More 
(p. 61.): he proposes to merase the former theory (p: 72.), by 
combining the operation of water with that of heat, although 
this combination is the very basis upon which it already stands : 


and, in p. 282, &c. he announces, as a discovery and original 
suggestion of his own, that very explanation of inflected and in- 
clined strata, which has been se distinctly propounded in the ele- 
mentary writings of the Huttonians. He is delighted with the 
term whin, or whinstone, which appears to be quite new to him; 
but is a little perplexed in the application of it to substances that 
seemed to possess its meee qualities in unequal oe 
oO of 


Upon this occasion he fortunately bethinks himself of the new 
chemical nomenclature, and determines, upon the strength of that 
analogy, t¢ denominate such substances, in future, according te 
their affinity to (he true genuine whin, whinneur, whinneques, and 
whinnatres. ‘ After this discovery,’ says he, ‘ | found myself 
much more at my ease!’ M. Pictet accompanied Sir James Hali 
to «li the remarkable mineralogical stations on the coast near 
Edinburgh, and hes described their appearances, on the whole, with 
great clearness and fidelity. Although it was vacation in the 
University, M. Pictet hears enough of the system of education, 
te censure the professors for not examining their pupils daily, as 
they do in the Academy of Geneva. In the present state of so- 
ciety, we must teach grown-up youthsin the way in which they 
chouse to be taught ; and they do not choose to answer questions, 


like childreu,-in the hearing of a ciecle of strangers. The dispo 
x3 
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sition of our nation is averse from this kind of exhibition; and 
the attendance of the pupils on the lectures is not enforced in our 
University by any regular discipline. 

During his short stay in Edinburgh, M. Pictet saw some learn- 
ed men ; but was most captivated with the celebrated Professor 
of Mathematics ; because, upon being shewn a model of the en- 
virons of Geneva, the Professor, without ever having been there, 
was able to trace and point out all the remarkable parts with the 
utmost precision, merely from his recollection of the excellent 
descriptions of Saussure This anecdote docs great credit both 
to M. Saussure and to Professor Playfair ; but we do not exactly 
comprehend M, Pictet, when he introduces it under the name of 
a ‘Psychological Experiment’ In leaving those newly acquired 
friends, M. Pictet undergoes what he calls ‘a moral electrisa- 
tion ;’ and Jaments that the pain of separation should always be 
exactly commensurate with the pleasure which the society had 
afforded. This lamentation is regularly introduced upon every 
future occasion of the same kind, and is repeated, we believe, 
ten times in the course of the work. 

From Port- Patrick we have M. Pictet’s account of Glasgow, 
which, he says, ‘ is the Birmingham, and the Manchester, and 
the Oxford, of Scotland.’ Here he is introdyced to Dr. Cleg- 
horn, towards whom he immediately feels, that moral affinity 
which acts upon souls, as the power of attraction does upon mat- 
ter.’ The account of the city, which he announces with so much 
magnificence, is extremely scanty. The hospital is the only ob- 
ject upon which he enlarges ; but to make amends, there is an- 
nexed a very full description of a large iron foundry in the neigh- 
bourhood. We are afraid our readers would receive but little en- 
tertainment from the description of the boring of cannon, the 
roaring of bellows, and the roasting of ores; with all which, how- 
ever, M. Pictet was so much delighted, that the night came 
‘ upon him, he says, before his ecstacy was at an end.’ 

‘The interval from Glasgow to Port- Patrick is passed over with- 
out any observation. Onhis arrival there, he found that the packet 
had sailed, and he was obliged to wait a day ; upon which misad- 
venture he is pleased to remark, that ‘ if fortune imagines she can 
put him out of humour, she is greatly mistaken; for he always 
makes it a point to find out, that what she meant to plague him 
with was the very thing that he wanted:’ So he walked out 
among the rocks, and among some sheep that were feeding with- 
out a shepherd, and seemed to be astonished (he says) at his ap- 
pearance. 

In this place M. Pictet is seized witha fit of sentimental folly 
of which we should scarcely have supposed him eapable. It be- 
gins with informing us, that a fine evening generally disposes him 
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to sadness, and terminates in the following ebullition of vanity 
and egotism, which we subjoin, for the edification of our readers. 
It will be recollected, that the person who makes this heroic so- 
liloquy, is shuddering on the brink of a calm sea, a narrow arm 
of which he proposes to ferry over in a fine July morning. 

‘What have I to do to commit myself two several times to the 
mercy of that perfidious element ? Am I so situated, as to be obliged 
toexpose myself to danger? or will the curiosity that draws me to 
those shores recompense me for the risks which I encounter? Away, 
cold calculations! What would have become of science, if her vo- 
taries had refused to venture every thing in her cause? And what, 
after all, is my danger, compared with that which was encountered 
by Banks, by Cook, and by so many other bold navigators, who have 
shed a vlory on our times, and added to the treasures of our know- 
ledge ! Lo! I follow in their track— at a great distance indeed—but 
still | follow —and I feel a spark of the divine fire with which they 
were inspired. Let me go immediately ! 

He goes accordingly and lands safely on the Hibernian shore ; 
where he observes that the people are worse clothed and lodged 
thanin England, and picks up some ordinary bulls and anecdotes 
as he posts forward tothe Giant’s Causeway. At Port- Rush he 
isintroduced to the Reverend Dr. Richardson, who lectures him 


in miveralogy, entertains him hospitably, and attends him to the 
remarkoble object he had come so far to “—. There is some 


good and clear description in this part. 
general «ccount of the scenery in question. 


‘ The Giant's Causeway is a sort of promontory, or rather a jettee, 
which slopes very gradually down to the sea, and terminates in a point 
against which the waves were dashing with great violence. This jet- 
tee forms the left poiut of a semicircular bay, surrounded on all sides 
by asteep and lofty coast, which displays, in all its extent, the finest 
specimens of basaltic phenomena—nothing is to be seen, on every 
band, but groupes of columns in a verticle position. The guides have 
named these groupes after the common objects to which, under some 
points of view, they were supposed to bear a resemblance. One, for 
instance, near the bottom of the bay, is called the Organ, another 
the Weaver's Loom, and so on. 

‘The Giant's Causeway, properly so called, is itself one of these 
groupes; and is so much lower than the rest, that the tops of the pil- 
lars are seen naked a little way above the level of the sea; while ia 
the other groupes nothing is visible but their elevation, The uniform 
appearance of the upper end of these innumerable columns makes it 
appear, at a little distance, like a pavement of polygoni¢ stones. 
Upon a nearer approach, they are found not to be altogether on the 
same level; and in walking along the Causeway, one is obliged to 
step continually up and down, as if on the steps of a stair. 

T4 


e give the following 
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‘ All the pillars of which this fabric is composed are nearly in per. 
feet contact with each other, without the interposition of avy other 
substance; in which they differ from the basaltic pile at Dunbar, 
where the intervalsfare filled, as 1 have already mentioned, witha 
kind of coarse jasper. ‘There is no great variety in their sizes; the 
common diameter is from twelve to fifteen inches, The number of 
their angles is not uniform; there were sume with eight, aud some 
with four; but the most common form was hexagonal.’ 

Afier gome more description, equally luminous and interesting, 
We are presented with a Jong mineralogical dissertation from the 
pen of Dr. Richardson, from which we do not know very well 
what toconclude, except that he, the Reverend Dr. Richardson, 
is not of opinion that basaltes are of volcanic origin. From the 
Giant’s Canseway M_. Pictet’s next great stage is to the house of 
Mr. Edgeworth. He does not fail to conceive a warm and inti- 
mate friendship for this gentleman in the first quarter of an hour; 
and he describes his habitation with much perspicuity and ani- 
mation. Mr. Edgeworth, it seems, is a grcat mechanician ; and 
his house seems to be furnished like Merlin’s museum—nothing 
but spring-doors, and screw bed posts, and flying pannels on ail 
haads—and maps ar-:d manuscripts, and authors and speculations! 
M. Pictet thought himself in Paradise! After this enchanting 
visit, M. Pictet comes back to the villa of his travelling com- 
panion, who had prepared a great dinner for him, and invited a 
peer and a general, and a prigst, and Mr. Malone, and a whole 
bevy of ladies. As the conversation, however, probably did not 
turn this day upon chemistry or philosophy, M. Pictet found it 
intolerably stupid ; and, after the party broke up, made the fol- 
lowing address to his entertainers, which we really cannot praise 
for its politeness. 

. “vt this is the way you live with your neighbours in the coun- 
try! And you think it reasonable to throw away your time, your mo- 
ney, your physical and intellectua! faculties, for the pleasure of be- 
ing wearied to death, and for the profit of nobody but your wine- 
merchant and confectioner !’ 

His Irish friends, M. Pictet assures us, received this rebuke 
with great humility ; and only attempted to excuse themselves, 
by alleging, that the evil was irremediable, and that such was the 
style of living in the country. , 

On a subsequent visit to the family of the Edgeworths, M. 
Pictet had the felicity of being introduced to the writer of the 
‘Treatise on Education; a work that, with all its redundancies and 
repetitions, is, in our opinion, incomparably superior to any mo- 
dern production on the subject; and passed a day entirely to his 
satisfaction. The conversation, however, we apprehend, would 
not have been very amusing to an unlearned auditor. It set out, 
it scems, with this alarming interrogation: ‘To what degree do 
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you conceive that a er could determine the pressure sus- 
tained by an elastic fluid?’ In return for all the civilities he ex~ 
perienced from this distinguished family, M. Pictet communica- 
ted to them: ‘ several recipes for happiness,’ the efficacy of which 
he had frequently proved on himself; and also presented them 
with the following method for measuring the quantity of happi- 
ness which they might be fortunate enough to procure. 

‘| then spoke to them,’ says he, ‘of that serpentine curve by which 
] have so often taken pleasure in representing my life. The azis of 
itis an horizoutal.line, which represents sleep; above this, is the re- 
gion of happiness; below, that of sorrow. At the end of every day, 
by asking myself, whether I should have been better pleased to have 
passed it in sleep, or as I have done, 1 determine on which side of 
the axis the co-ordinate of that day is to be described; and I trace 
it larger or smaller, according to my recollection of the degree of 
pleasure or pain I have experienced.” 

We do not conceive it possible to trifle more scientifically. 

In Dublin, M. Pictet visits Mr. Kirwan, to whose geological 
speculations he listens with as much docility as he had done to 
those of his antagonists in Edinburgh. He gives a list of all the 
public institutions in that city, which seems to have been ex- 
tracted from the last court kalendar ; and alleges, that he saw in 
abookseller’s window a pamphlet with the following character- 
istic title: ‘ General Instructions for all Seconds in Duels, by a 
late Captain in the Army.’ 

At Holy head, where he is detained a day, M. Pictet amuses 
himself with geological speculations, which lead him to a concln- 
sion precisely the same with that of the Huttonian theorists, ex- 
cept that he accounts for the elevation of the strata, rather by 
the action of included vapour or steam, than by the mere expan- 
sive force of an intense heat acting upon solid substances. All 
the difficulties that press against the Huttonian theory, apply 
with redoubled force to the very imperfect edition which is here 
offered of it by M. Pictet. Of his journey to London we learn 
nothing but that it was performed in forty-seven hours; and 
the next two letters are entirely occupied with the history of 
Count Rumford. The Count, indeed, appears to be the great 
hero of the piece ; and every thing relating to him is delineated 
wiih a degree of minuteness not very suitable to a book of tra- 
vels. Five or six pages are first filled with a particular descrip- 
tion of his house and furniture in Brompton-row, and then a 
long narrative of his life and adventures* is detailed in two 


* This account is so very particular, that M. Pictet’s readers are 
caformed, that Count Rumford crossed from Dover to Boulogne in 
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letters, which terminate with a full and complete list of all his 
successive publications. 

The succeeding letter is a sort of guide to London, and con- 
tains the description of a great number of things, which are pro- 
bably as interesting to strangers, as they are familiar to the na- 
tives. There is an account of Kensington gardens, and the Royal 
Menagerie, and the great porter brewhouses, and several objects 
of the same nature. The letter ends with a curious account of 
Lord Stanhope’s discoveries in philosophy and the arts; the 
wnost remarkable of which, in our opinion, is ‘a machine for rea- 
soning by,’ which M. Pictet seems seriously to consider asa 
contrivance of singular utility. He adds, indeed, that, notwith- 
standing the great pains which the Noble inventor took to explain 
it to him, he does not pretend perfectly to comprehend the prin- 
ciple upon which it is constructed ! 

The last letter contains an account of Wooburn Abbey, and 
the Bedford rams and bulls, together with a description of hawk- 
ing, and an account of Sir John Seabright’s pigeon-house. There 
are scarcely any remarks interspersed with this part of M_Pic- 
tet’s narrative; and there are but few English readers, we be- 
lieve, who would receive much information from an abstract of 
the hurried observations of a foreign dillettanti. 

Upon the whole, though this book be not exactly what we 
should have expected from a Professor of philosophy, it is evi- 
dently the production of a man of reading and observation. The 
rapidity of the author’s movements, accounts for many of the 
defects that might be pointed out in it ; and its substantial merits 
will probably be more favourably, as well as more fairly, estima- 
ted by those who are indebted to the work alone for their know- 
ledge of the objects it describes. 


—— 


1783, ‘ avee ses chevaux qui firent grand peur au celebre Gibbon; 
and that the said ‘celebre Gibbon’ appears to have found out his 
merits during the passage, as he has accurately described him to Lord 
Sheffield as ‘ the soldier, philosopher, statesman, ‘Thompson.’ Now, 
as it is of the greatest consequence to vindicate the eloquent historian 
from the imputation of cowardice, as well as to preserve accuracy in 
narrations of so much importance, we have consulted the passage in 
the printed correspondence, and find, 1st, that the historian was by 
no means afraid of the Count’s horses ; and 2d, that he was not lucky 
enough to find out the Count’s good qualities, inasmuch as he evi- 
dently speaks of him in a style of irreverent ridicule. The passage 
merely bears, that among his companions was ‘ Mr. Secretary Colonel 
Admiral Philosopher Thompson, attended by three horses, who ere- 
not the most agreeable fellow-passengers.’ Vol. i. p. 608. 
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Arr. Ill. Lehrbuch der Mineralogie. Von L. A. Emmerling. 


Zweite Autiage Geissen. Ersten Theils erster Band 1799. 
Zweiter Band 1802. 


HE impulse which was given to mineralogy by the essay of 
Werner on the external characters of fossils, was propa- 
gated with rapidity over all those countries where the solid com- 
ponents of the globe had been previously investigated with any 
approximation to scientific accuracy. The difficulties of commu- 
nication, which had hitherto been felt as insurmountable, appear- 
ed to be removed; and the new language which the science was 
taught to speak, seemed equally perspicuous and comprehensive. 
Succeeding improvements have shewn that, though copious, it 
was not complete, and though perspicuous, not absolutely pre- 
cise ; but at the moment of its introduction, these defects, if 
perceived, were overlooked, and nothing opposed its general dif- 
fusion, but the prejudices of some, the petulent ignorance of 
others, and the indolent aversion to change which is common to 
all. Over these obstacles it easily triumphed ; and the mineral- 
ogists of Germany eagerly demanded a work, in which the new 
mode of investigation and description might be applied in detail 
toevery known species of minerals. ‘These desiderata were 
comprehended in the lectures of Werner, pirated copies of which 
were obtained with a facility that set every scribbler to work. 
To change them by a few studied alterations, to mutilate them 
by intentional omissions, and to disfigure them by incongruous 
additions, was sufficient to constitute an original system of mine- 
ralogy. All writers on this subject, however, are not to be in- 
volved in tiis indiscriminating censure. The names of Esinei 
and Reuss will probably be remembered as long as the science 
they have extended exists ; and even Widenmann and Emmer- 
ling have some claims to gratitude and acknowledgment. 

The mineralogy of Emmerling was originally published in three 
moderate sized octave volumes. It laid claim to public attention 
as a more than usually accurate statement of the Wernerian doc- 
trines ; and the convenience of its form, and comprehension of 
its contents, recommended it very generally. Either the public 
approbation had exhausted the first edition, or the author, grown 
emulous of celebrity, anticipated the demand, and employed hin- 
self in preparing a second edition, illustrated by all the alterations 
and improvements that his information of the progress of mine- 
ralogy could furnish. Of this improved work, the first. part ap- 
peared in 1799. We know not with what degree of anxiety the 
purchasers expected the second part; but it is.devoully to be: 
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jeu that they were prepared to endure with Christian resig. 
n tion, the unexpected delay that ensued. An unlucky accident 
coufined the author to his chamber, and with sickness came vre- 
flection. Every post informed him of the progress of mineral- 
ogy : every journal communicated some discovery ; the tables 
of Karsteii uchinged his systematic creed, and jumbled all he had 
written into chaos. New matter accumulated around him}, his 
blunders called for cerrection, his omissions for redress; and 
every article in his new edition appealed against its author. Un- 
able fo combat these combined annoyances, in an evil hour be 
announced his determination to write a second part.of the first 
part, correcting all the errors the said first part might contaia. 
On the return of health, the determinations of sickness are gene- 
rally forgotten; but to the book-making genius of a German, the 
compilation of the second part of a first part must have. had 
irresistible attractions; and M. Emmerling, we have no doubt, 
beheld with infinite complacency its gradual expansion to. more 
than the bulk of the original performance. 

There have been authors who, conscious of the fallacy of the 
doctrines they had promulgated, have gallantly come forward 
and confessed their error. They have said, 1 have imposeda 
bad book on the world: let the purchasers return their copies, 
and { will present them with another book, in which 1 have en- 
deavoured to correct my mistakes. Perhaps even the annals ol 
Leipsic fair may record such instances. Has M. Emmerling 
acted thus? No. He comes forward, not gallantly, but unblush- 
ingly; and avows, rather than confesses hiserrors. 1 have writ- 
ten a book, he says, in which some things are right, and. more 
wrong. Buy it—read it : then buy my second part, and learn 
from it how much of the first you must reject. You will find 
many chasms in the second part, because there are some articles 
allowed to remain in primitive imperfection, and because a re- 
capitulation of what is correct in the first part, would have su- 
perseded the necessity of purchasing both. 

Such are the views with which these volumes are composed ; 
and those who have had resolution enough to go through them, 
are well entitled to say, that they are the views of a man who 
lets out his brains to a bookseller, goads his exhausted intellect 
to run over another sheet, and stumbles and halis along the 
course of literature. 

There is some difficulty, our readers will perceive, in criti 
cising a work of this description. Were we to proceed in the 
usual method, we might complain of errors and omissions in the 
first volume, and afterwards find them rectified in the second. 
We are oblige: to follow the plan our aathor indicates ; and, 
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after draining a nauseous draught from the first voluine, (o scarck 
laboriously for its andidote in the» Dedalian perplexity of tie 
second. 

We will not exbaust the patience of our readers, by toiling 
with them through the Prefaces and Introduction, or throngh 
the prolix observations on the basis of oryctognostic classification, 
and on the nomenclature of minerals, in which the principles 
we efideavoured in a former paper* to prove improper, are de- 
fended and illustrated by examples derived from the grossly im- 
perfect German nomenclature. After wading through seventy- 
one pages of this preliminary matter, we arrive at the ex(ernal 
eharacters of fossils, which are very unnecessarily dilated to a 
hundred pages more. Perhaps this prolixity may be deemed ex- 
cusable, when the importance of these external characters is 
considered. We allow that the same number of pages and words 
night have been so employed on them, as to render the time 
spent in the perusal not unprofitable ; and we must remember 
that these characters are the basis of the proud pre-eminence 
which the German nation has claimed in mineralogy. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that it is now near thirty years since 
Werner published his celebrated system; and that although it 
lias been modified by various minute alterations, the grand basis 
remains untouched. When we consider the immense changes 
which this period has produced in the science, it may not be 
unprofitable to examine how far these characters possess the pre- 
cision and simplicity which is essential to science, and peculiarly 
demanded by the progressive state of mineralogy. ‘Though the 
investigation is suggested by Emmerling, it is net confined to 
him. It affects the whole empire of German mineralogy, which 
is founded on this basis, and indissolubly united to it. 

External characters are said to possess a (wofold advantage. 
They enable an adept, by a glance of the eye, and a touch of 
the finger, to determine the species of every mineral with cer- 
tainty, and to convey, in a few words, such a description of that 
mineral as may enable an observer in the most remote region to 
recognise it. ‘To accomplish these desirable objects,it seems ob- 
vious, that in every description, an important difference should 
be made between those characters which are essential to species, 
and these which serve only to distinguish peculiar varieties. The 
description ought to be strictly limited to essential characters ; 
and the varicties ought to be stated separately, as mere matter of 
illustration. Instead of this, however, we find, in the boasted 
system of Germany, the most perplexing and universal disorder. 
They can never abstract the general properties of a great class 
or order from those of the subordinate varieties. Essentials are 


"See vol. HE, p. 0, &e. 
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mixed with the most trifling circumstances, and generic features 
confounded with the accidental peculiarities of individual spe- 
cimens. All are announced with the same prolix solemnity, 
It is lefi to the sagacity of the reader to select what is import- 
ant ; and if he finds that the aggregate of characters presents an 
indefinite or an incongruous image, it is also left to him to dis- 
cover the distinctive criteria 

In this way, we find colour elevated to the first rank among 
ihe external characters, and recorded with frivolous exactness. 
Forgetting that every mineral may possess every shade of colour, 
particular tints have been ignorantly appropriated ; and wher 
the same substance is found of an unregistered complexion, it is 
immediately set down as a separte species. Minerals have been 
most clumsily divided, according to their specific gravities, into 
light, middling heavy, heavy, and very heavy. By this feli- 
citous division, the correctness of numbers is industriously 
avoided, and three-fourths of known minerals are indiscriminate- 
ly huddled into the class of middling heavy. By a similar and 
equally ingenious contrivance, the greater part of these are cha- 
racterised as ‘ fragile, not very cold, not very tenacious;’ and 
the greater part of the characters, except such as refer to the 
accidents of irregular form, which vary in every specimen, are 
equally indistinct and indefinite. Crystallization is the only ex- 
ternal character which an accurate observer finds unerring ; but 
this must not be understood of general form, without regard to 
minute proportion. By measurement, it may be rendered su- 
premely useful. But the German system disdains all mathema- 
tical aid ; lumps all angles under the sweeping clauses of acute, 
obtuse, and right angles; and blotting, with clumsy finger, the in- 
tervening degrees, renders it impossible to describe crystals cor- 
rectly; and then declares, that the form of crystallization affords 
yut little aid to the inquiry into the species of mineral substances. 

In order to illustrate and justify these general observations, it 
‘aay not be improper to take a description from the author be- 
fore us, and examine how far it is intelligible and illustrative, 
and how far these boasted characters tend to render it accurate 
and communicable. ‘That the instance may be fair, we select the 
article Quartz, a mineral very distinctly characterised, and of 
continual occurrence. Such of our readers as have bestowed 
any attention on mineralogy, will be able to judge of tle descrip- 
tion from their knowledge of the substance. 

* Quartz,’ says Mr. Emmerling, ‘is found snow white, red- 
‘ dish white, yellowish white, greenish white, and milk white; 
‘ passing through greyish white to yellowish grey, smoke grey, 
‘ bluish grey, reddish grey, and pearl grey. It is olive green. 
‘honey yellow, yellowish brown, reddish brewn, gelliflower 
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‘ brown, and black brown. It is flesh red, blood red, brick red, 
‘ carmine red, which passes into rose red, light violet blue, Prus- 
‘ sian blue, and indigo blue.’ In short, what colour of the rain- 
bow is denied it ? 

its irregular forms, however, are, if possible, still more various 
—for it is found ‘ massy, disseminated, in rounded fragments, 
‘jn grains, in laminz ; it is stalactitic, globular, reniform, tubu- 
‘lated, specular, pectinated, cellular, spongiform, hollow from 
‘impressions, perforated, carious, and amorphous.’ We may 
now exclaim, Is there any form in which it is never found ? 

Its crystals, however, are all derived from six sided prisms, 
terminated by fragments of the same number of sides ; but as no 
angles are measured, or proportion stated, no precise idea can be 
formed of the modification ; and were they not distinguished by 
internal characters, they might be confounded with the carbo- 
nates of the barytes and lime, and with other crystals. The size 
of the crystals varies from ‘ very small to very large.’ 

The pseudomorphique crystals of quartz are various. It i6 
found assuming the form of ‘ four-sided tables, lenses, rhomboids, 
‘cubes, octohedrons,’ &c. &c. Nor are the Germans provided 
with any rules for distinguishing these from the true crystals, 
except the accidental roughness of the surfaces. 

Its lustre varies in degree, and is sometimes the vitreous, and 
sometimes the fat lustre. 

The fracture varies from ‘ the conchoidal with small cavities,” 
fo ‘the splintery with large splinters.’ Sometimes it is ‘ imper- 
fectly lamellar ;’ sometimes ‘ fibrous, with coarse fibres.” No 
one can desire greater latitude than is here allowed him ; for, be- 
sides the great choice of general expressions, a most unscientific 
confusion is produced by confounding the fracture with the struc- 
ture of the substance in question; the laminz and fibres refer to 
structure, the conchoids and splinters to fracture. 

‘ Its fragments are indeterminable, with sharp edges, and rare- 
'y rhomboidal.’ ‘This might have been of some use, if the frag- 
wents of most substances were not indeterminable. ‘ It is rare- 
ly granular ;’ that character, of course, can be of little use in in- 
quiring after quartz, though the enumeration of its occasional oc- 
currence may rescue some solitary specimens from exclusion —- 
lt might have been usefully announced among remarks, but its 
intrusion into the characters is impertinent. 

It is commonly translucid, seldom semitransparent ; for (mark 
the subtlety of the distinction) a trifling increase of transparence 
elevates it to the more exalted rank of rock crystal. 

‘Itishard.’ So are almost all minerals—so is Suffulk cheese 
The question is, how hard—what stone will it scratch, and what 
will scrateh it > 
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‘ It is fragile—lIt is middling heavy.’ Almost all minerals are 
fragile, and nine tenths of stones are middling heavy. The ab- 
sence of these most common atiribuies might convey a ray of 
illustration, but their presence can characterise nothing. 

Such are the external characters of Quartz, in which it appears, 
on a complex view, to differ from itself, and in the detail, to re- 
semble almost every other mineral substance. 

He who can distinguish quartz by the enumeration of these 
nulfities, must possess an intuitive mineralogical sagacity, surpass- 
ing in marvellousness all the legendary fables of necromantic skill. 
The famous divining rod is still, we believe, resorted to occasion. 
ally for discovering the direction of metallic veins ; and if the stu- 
dents of Germany possess such acuteness,as to comprehend and 
profit by the descriptions of minerals presented in their books, 
we should be induced to suppose that the acquisition of a divin- 
ing rod was an indispensable requisite for unlocking the arcana of 
the science, and would impute our own indocility to the want of 
so useful an instrument. But the gross errors into which those 
who are most familiarized to the external characters are frequent- 
ly betrayed, and the admitted impossibility of acquiring mineral- 
ogical knowledge from books, lead us to presume, that even the 
most zealeus will abate their confidence in these characters, and 
seek for more unerring and unequivocal criteria in the structure 
of minerals, in their electric and magnetic relations, in their re- 
fractive and phosphorescent phenomena, in the effects of heat and 
the more simple chemical tests ; that the relative hardness express- 
ed, by specifying what minerals scratch, and what are scratched 
by a given species, will supersede the present vague description 
of hardness ; that the exact specific gravity set down in arithme- 
tical cyphers, will supply the place of ‘middling heavy’ and its 
coadjulors ; and that future observers will employ themselves in 
these investigations, instead of balancing a stone in their hands, 
or feeling if it is cold. 

In their censures of foreign mineralogists, the Germans seen: 
actuated by a genius which, seeking to embrace the boldest oui- 
lines of their science, despises the littleness of detail, and the 
drudgery ofaccurate investigation. While they coniemptuously 
sneer at him who measures the angles of a crystal, or seeks to dis- 
cover the nature of a mineral, by observing the direction of ils 
natural joints, they endeavour to systematize chaos, and, instead 
of recoiling from the endless admixtures, gradations, and transi- 
tions of rocks, seem to expect that substances the most distinct 
shouid issue from -elements the most confused, and class them 
with as much decision as if (hey were defined by regular form and 
umdulterated composition. Yet we often find them inconsist- 
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ently receding from this daring plan, and gratuitously bestowing 
on a shade of colour that power of constituting species, which 
they refuse to essential, integral difference, and decided variety 
of geological relation. 

Thus, quartz, if transparent, is rock crystal; if only translu- 
cent, is quartz. ‘Tinge it purple, and it is amethyst: Let it be 
reddish or whitish, and rather opaque, and it is milk quartz : Let 
its fracture be splintery, and it becomes hornstein: Let it be 
conchoidal, and it is flint: If mamellated or investing, it may be 
chalcedony : Let it be irridescent, and it is opal: add a minute 
portion of iron and argil, and it is jasper: Let the iron be rather 
more than usually abundant, and it is eisen keisel. Yet all these, 
and more, are quartz: their grand constituent is silicious earth. 
Every test exerts on them a similar agency ; every analysis gives 
the same result. 

Nor is quartz the only mineral unnecessarily subdivided. The 
rircon and hyacinth differ only in a shade of colour, the chry§e- 
lite and oliven do not differ at all. ‘The pyrop, which has lately 
exfoliated from the class of garnets, has no difference but supe- 
rior beauty. ‘The emerald and bery! differ only in colour ; tour- 
maline and schorl are precisely the same. Nor are these frivo- 
lous subdivisions confined to the combinations of earths with 
earths, where the uncertainty of analysis affords an excuse for 
confusion; for they extend to the combinations of acids with 
earths and with metals. Werner divides the phosphate of lime 
into two distinct species, under the names of apatite and —— 
stein. And in the recent tables of minerals, published by the 
enlightened Karsten, we find the combinations of lead and phos- 
phoric acid divided into four species, solely on account of varia- 
tions of colour, which the names affixed to them describe. 

‘Though these observations are not strictly confined to Emmer- 
ling, they are strictly applicable to his performance; for no sys- 
tem can be more vicious than the one he has adopted; there is 
no imaginable perplexity on which he has not blundered—no 
lapse of inaccuracy into which he has not slid. Apparently un- 
acquainted with either French or English, his attempts to dis- 
play a knowledge of these languages, deform his list of synonymes 
with the most ludicrous blunders; and, in his Second Part, he 
several times misunderstands Haiiy, in a manner that bears the 
appearance of studied perversity. Fortunately for foreign au- 
thors, he seldom honours them with his attention, but, with very 
pardonable predilection, selects his authorities from among his 
German brethren. Some partiality is apparent in his apprecia- 
tion of their merits. In the First Part, Werner rises lord of the 
ascendant: but. in the Second Part, his declining glories are ex- 
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tinguished in the blaze of another luminary. Karsten, for rea- 
sons tous unknown, selected Emmerling’s first edition, as the text- 
book to his tables, and occupies a broad column, by repeating, 
after the name of each species, the words Emmerling’s Minera. 
logie, with a reference to volume and page. ‘The vanity of any 
man might be titillated by applause from Karsten ; and Emmer- 
ling, in his Second Part, has elevated him as high as his feeble 
powers would permit. He now finds Karsten’s arguments are 
unanswerable, his positions irrefragable, and his assumptions just. 
In cases of contest, Werner, and every one else, must give way ; 
and much extraordinary incongruity is introduced into the work 
by this change of its tutelary genius. 

The arrangement of a systematic work first attracts the reader's 
attention. ‘Though the method followed in arranging the mine- 
rals in the first part of this book be totally different from that 
adopted with reference to the same substances inthe second part, 
thépeare some general censures to which in our opinion they are 
equally liable. 

The first part approaches nearer tothe method of Werner, than 
to any other system we are acquainted with; and the second part 
deviates only in a few unimportant transpositions from the arrange- 
ment of Karsten’s tables. Both of these celebrated men assume 
the composition of minerals developed by analysis, as the basis 
of their system,’ ‘They divide their minerals into orders, named 
after the earths, and generally class them according to the pre- 
dominating component. Aware, probably, of the present imper- 
fections of analytic chemistry, Werner does not rigidly regulate 
his classification by the resulting proportions of earths. He al- 
lows his judgment to be guided by imaginary families and grada- 
tions; and commonly places minerals in the class of the earths 
whose particular characteristics they seem to bear, without at- 
tending to predominance in quantity. ‘Thus, we find Werne: 
classes jaspers and opals among the argillaceous genus, though 
ihe opal contains no argillaceous earth at all, and the jasper only 
about 20 per cent. silex being the grand component of both. Thus 
he also places in the silicious genus, the spinel, the sapphire, and 
other gems which contain no silex at all. 

With greater reliance onanalytic results, Karsten has regulated 
his system by them, as closely as the nature of the subject would 
permit. Yet even Karsten has been constrained to make many 
singular deviations from the strict rule of proportion, Clay, 
which itwould be difficult to exclude from the argillaceous genus, 
generally contains twice as much silex as argil. Argillaceous, 
shistus, wakké, and basalt, are all nearly similar in the disprepor- 
tion of the earth under which they are classed, In the magnesian 
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genus there are only two instances in which magnesia is contain- 
ed in a larger proportion than any other earth; and it is well 
established, that some varieties of talc contain no magnesia at all. 

We have, in a former paper, stated at length the arguments 
which appeared to us decisive against arranging all minerals by 
the results of analysis; those objections were confined to the 
combinations of earth with earths, where minerals of the most 
striking dissimilarity appear compounded of the same elements, 
and in nearly the same proportions; and where differences, the 
most important, result from causes that bave hitherto eluded re- 
search. {t appears to us, that no argument can more strikingly 
illustrate the positions we endeavoured to lay down, than the 
incongruities which deform the celebrated systems we have 
quoted. In the one, minerals without silex are jumbled with those 
in which silex is predominant, to the perplexity of the student, 
and astonishment of the proficient. ‘The other commences with 
a steady observance of proportion, which is at once wantonly re- 
linquished : and the deviation from regularity becomes more de- 
ceptive, because unexpected. Werner places the chrysoberyl 
at the head of the silicious genus; of course, it is concluded that 
silex predominates. Far from it; that mineral contains 71 per 
cent. of argil Jasper is at the head of the Argillaceous genus, 
and it contains 75 per cent. of silex. Bol is placed at the head of 
the Magnesian genus, and it contains 19 per cent. of argil, 47 of 
silex, and only six of magnesia. Utter confusion seems preferable 
to arrangements, where the appearance of order is so extremely 
fallacious, where the species are not what the generic denomina- 
tion declares them to be, and where those who industriously ac- 
quire a knowledge of the system are only rewarded by an accu- 
inulation of error 

In imitation of Werner, the diamond is allowed, by Emmer- 
ling, to constitute a separate genus among earths and stones. As 
there is no point in chemistry more clearly determined than the 
composition of the diamond, we viewed this arrangement with 
some surprise, till we perused the explanatory observations ; in 
which we found, that so faint a rumour of the recent discoveries 
has yet reached Mr. Emmerling, that he may be excused for har- 
bouring an expectation that a more noble origin might yet be as- 
signed to the diamond than the one Sir lsaac Newton propheti- 
cally allotted it. As Karsten has judiciously placed it among 
combustibles, we hope that, in Mr, Emmerling’s future volumes, 
he may correct the position of the diamond, and enlarge his ac- 
count of it. 

In the next article, Mr. Emmerling’s display of synonymes is, 
as usual, unfortunate. ‘The English name ef the zircon or jav- 
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gon is said to be circone. Even in the emendations of the second. 
part, the zircon and hyacinth are allowed to remain separate spe- 
cies, though he had access to Haiiy’s essay on their identity, 
through the medium of a translation of Moll’s Jahrbuch. If these 
substances are not the same, we know not how mineralogical 
identity can be determined. They give the same results in re- 
peated analyses ; they possess exactly the same crystalline forms; 
they are of the same hardness, specific gravity, and double re- 
fraction, and only differ in colour. 

After the zirconic follows the silicious genus, and the two vo- 
jumes now become irreconcilably discrepant. As the second 
part is the result of the author’s most matured experience, and 
contains several species not enumerated at all in the former, we 
must follow its arrangement in our observations, submitting with 
all practicable patience to the toil of referring to the antecedent 
portions of the corresponding articles in the first part. 

The silicious genus commences in the second part with the al- 
mandine of Karsten. This mineral has been lately separated from 
the garnet, a species which was once made a common receptacle 
forall stones of a certain form; and, after the removal of these ad- 
ventitious additions to its varieties, it seems fashionable to fritter 
down the original stock into numerous distinct species, The gar- 
net once comprehended the leucite or white garnet, the melanite 
or black garnet, and the cocolithe or green garnet, with a long 
list of et cateras. These minerals are now elevated to the rank of 
distinct species, and the garnet itself was. subdivided by Werner 
into noble and common. Karsten constituted some varieties of 
the noble garnets into almandines ; and, more. recently, Werner 
has created for the Bohemian garnets the well-sounding appella- 
tion of pyrops. ‘These alterations appear to us to rest on unim- 
portant diversities, or on the results of analysis, which vary in al 
most every individual specimen of garnet, with an incongruity 
that appears irreconcilable with any classification. To illustrate 
this, we add a table of the analysis of varieties of garnets. 


8. 19. 10, Components 
.| 36.45 |34. | 40, |Sitex. 
— | 64] 28.5|Argil. 
-| 30.83 |33, | 3.5, Lime. ] 
— |—] 10. |Magnesia. { 
«| 28.75 |25.5 | 16.5,Oxyd of ivon. | 
-25|Do.of manganese | 

1.25' Loss. 


104 102, 1100, | 99.99 |100. |100. 
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No. 1. of this table is the analysis of a Syrian garnet, by Klap- 
roth. Specific gravity, 4.085. 

No. @. A transparent red Bohemian garnet, by Vauquelin. 
Its specific gravity was 4.1554. 

No. 8. A Bohemian garnet, by Klaproth. Specific gravity, 
3.718. 

No.4. A noble Bohemian garnet, by Achard. 

No. 5. A red garnet from the Pic d’Eres Lids, by Vauquelin. 
it was crystallized in small dodecahedrons. 

No. 6. A black garnet from the same place, crystallized in do- 
decahedrons, by Vauquelin. 

No. 7. A yellow amorphous garnet from Corsica, by Vauque- 
lin. Specific gravity, 3.5578. 

No. 8. Common garnet, by Weigleb. 

No.9. Melanite, by Vauquelin. 

No. 10. Melanite by Klaproth. 

The inspection of this table seems completely to verify Haiiy’s 
observation, that the analysis of garnets proves nothing, or teo 
much. If we are guided by it, we should form ten species ; for 
in no two instances is there a similitude of result. Yet all these 
agree pretty nearly in specific gravity, hardness, and fusibility. 
In crystallisation they are exactly similar; and though there is 
considerable diversity in their geological relations, they are too 
imperfectly known to be much relied upon. 1t appears preferable, 
to allow these substances, which have so many kindred claims, 
to remain united till the repetition of analysis may have genera- 
lized our knowledge of their composition, and till we are better 
informed of the origin of the Oriental and Bohemian garnets. 
Though the list of localities is perhaps the part of Emmerling’s 
book which is the most copious, and on which he has bestowed 
the greatest attention, he seems ignorant of the existence of gar- 
nets in the limestone of the Pyrenees, and among the substances 
ejected from Vesuvius. 

The fifth species, the Vesnvian, as it is called, is merely iutro- 
duced to say that Haiiy calls it Idocrase. There are few names 
which would not be preferable to Vesuvian, an appellation which 
has been applied to Leucites, Augites, and almost every one of 
the numerous products of the celebrated mountain from whose 
name itis derived. If Emmerling was unwilling to extract any 
other benefit from Haiiy’s excellent observations on that mine- 
ral, he might have advantageously corrected the error he has fall- 
cn into in the synonymes of his first part, where he says that this 
substance is called in French, chrysolithe des volcons ; and in Eng- 
lish, volcanic chrysolithe. 1t was called volcanic hyacinth jn 
English, and a similar denomination was bestowed on it in French: 
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The eighth species of the silicious genus is hornblende, which 
is subdivided into common hornblende, hornblende shist us, shining 
hornblende, or schillar spath, labradore hornblende, and basaltic 
hornblende. The synonymes contain the following words, said 
to be the English denominations of the three first of these sub- 
stances: Schorl opaque, hornblendic schistus, and changeable 
spar. Of the five subspecies enumerated above, three are abso- 
lutely the same, and needed no division ; and the other two are 
totally different, and ought not to have been associated with the 
rest at all. No difference whatever exists lctween basaltic hern- 
blende, common hornblende, and shistose hornblende. We be- 
lieve no German has ever attempted to subdivide mica, because 
it is sometimes found distinctly crystallized, sometimes in amor- 
phous masses, and sometimes as a constituent of micaceous shis- 
tus. All these are allowed to be plain mica; and we see no rea- 
son why the others should not be plain hornblende, for the cases 
are exactly similar. ‘The great error consists in endeavouring to 
find an unsubstantial difference between the crysials of common 
hornblende, and those denominated basaltic hornblende, or basal- 
tine, from the nature of the basis in which they are engaged. 
Why, on the same principle, is not the feldspar ‘found in traps, 
separated from that in granite or otherrocks? ‘This distinction 
should either not have been attempted, or carried rigorously 
through the whole system; and if that had been accomplished, 
it would have created a chaos of unnecessary names and frivolous 
distinctions, that would have been a most pregnant source of er- 
rors and perplexities. The gradation from lameller, or common 
hornblende, to the shistose formation, may be distinctly traced, 
and they are easily identifiable. Thus far we would endeavour 
to simplify, by condensing three species into one ; but instead of 
striving to conjugate the {wo remaining species with these, we 
would assiduously remove them. 

Mineralogists have long been informed by Saussure, that he had 
discovered a mineral in some of the compound rocks of Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, Corsica, and elsewhere, which, though it bore 
some general resemblance to hornblende, differed from it in so 
many essentials, as to induce him t constitute it into a separate 
species under the name of Smaragdite. The similarity of this 
name to the Greek word smaragdus, which, with a trifling elision, 
is still used in Germany for an emerald, induced Daily to chauge 
it into Diallage ; but we believe the objectionable term is still used 
by such Germans as have been prevailed onby the arguments of 
Saussure, and the demonstration of Haiiy, to give this mineral a 
separate place in their systems An accurate examination of spe- 
cimens leaves no room to doubt the triple identity of the smarag- 
dite, or diallace, the schiller spath, and the labradore hornblende. 
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Only the two first have hitherto been analyzed, and their results 
present a nearer approximation than could be expected from mi- 
nerals, which are very various in colour, and almost always close- 
ly united with other substances in compound rocks. In their 
structure as far as it can be developed by mechanical division, ali 
these agree, and all are irreconcilable wiih hornblende. M. Em- 
merling erroneously quotes Smaragdite as the denomination be- 
stowed by Haiiy on the substance which he calls Diallage. 

This article has been already so much protracted, that we shall 
not contest the division of schor] and tourmaline into separate 
species. We know of no difference between them, except the 
superior transparence of the tourmaline ; and we leave our readers 
to determine whither that should outweigh the coincidence ot 
their crystallization, composition, and electric qualities. We are 
curious, however, to learn from what authority M. Emmerling 
derives the word ashdrawer, as the English name for a tourma- 
line. Could we suspect him of having examined any English 
book, we should imagine he had met with some Young Geatle- 
man and Lady’s Introduction to hid favourite science; but as we 
believe him little addicted to exploring the treasures of foreign 
literature, we presume some German friend has thought it witts 
to impose on his ignorance. 

Though fully convinced of the identity of the emerald and 
beryl, we shall not endeavour to prove it, but leave German in- 
genuily to shew a difference between them. The existence of the 
new earth, which Mr. Tromisdorf believes he has diseovered in 
the minute beryls of Johangeorgenstadt, appears to us very equi- 
vocal, and we think it probable future analyses will identify it 
with the glucine. 

In the next article we shall notice, Mr. Emmerling obviously 
labours under very inextricable confusion. ‘The class of strahl- 
steins, as originally constituted by Werner, was so comprehensive 
as to include the greater part of radiated substances. It was 
soon found necessary to divide it into the asbestiform, the com 
mon, and the glassy. After these the fremolite was intro- 
duced, divided into three similar varieties. ‘These arrange- 
ments were either unknown or disregarded by French minera- 
logists, and they created a variety of species, some of which 
they placed under the comprehensive denomination of Schorl, 
and bestowed on others specific denominations. In this state 
Kirwan found matters, and he rendered confusion worse con- 
founded by associating tremolites, and various other minerals, 
with strahisteins; then, wondering at the heterogeneous mass he 
had jumbled together, and endeavouring to reduce it to some 
form, consistence, and regularity, by the inventiomef'six new 
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species, as auxiliaries to those he deemed so inadequate to per- 
form the task of discrimination. Haiy, by a dispassionate in- 
quiry, has simplified this chaos. He has retained the tremolite of 
the Germans, but changed the name to grammalite. He has di- 
vided strablsteins, most of the asbestiform variety of which he re- 
fers to-hornblende, or.as he calls it, amphibole. Some of the 
common and glassy strablsteins correspond to actinote, and others 
to epidote, which comprehends thallite and the acanticone, of 
d’Andrada. Between these species he has shewn essential differ- 
ences, except between hornblende and actinote, which appear to 
vary so little, that future observations may probably identify them, 
Mr. Emmerling has wisely steered clear of the self-created confu- 
sion of Mr Kirwan; but he has involved himself in one equally 
difficult, of arrangement, by strangely misunderstanding the very 
simple statement of Haiiy. 

As we have not room to discuss fully this intricate question, 
we shall only give concisely the distinctive differences of Haiiy’s 
species, and state what species, according to the German nomen- 
clature, beiougs to them individually. Epidote is distinguished 
from Hornblende and Actinote by an irreconcilable difference of 
crystallization, It yields, by mechanical division, a prism with 
angles of 114$% and 653°. Hornblende and actinote yield a prism 
of 1244° and 553°. Epidote melts into black scoria at the blow- 
pipe ; hornblende into black glass. and actinote into white enamel. 
Hornblende has the same crystalline form as actinote, and yields 
a similar result to mechanical division. It is distinguished by its 
opacity and iis fusibility, into black glass, instead of white ena- 
mel. Mr. Enmerling is wrong in supposing, that thallite forms 
a species with Haiiy. That name was given by Lametherie to 
epidote. ‘The acanticone is an epidote. Such of the common 
strahlsteins as meltinto black glass, are hornblende ; and such as 
melt into white enamel are actinotes. This species is not called 
actionote by Haiiy, nor scor/ striated by the English. Where did 
Mr. Emmerling pick up this word scor/, which he repeatedly in- 
trudes on his readers as English? The glassy strahlsteins, which 
melt into white enamel, are actinotes: those which melt inte 
brown scoria, and divide into prisms of 1144° and 654° are epi- 
dotes and include the thallites of Lametherie. The asbestiform 
stralhsteins, defined by Emmerling to melt into a dark green or 
black glass, can only be the acicular hornblende of Haiiy. 

Passing over quartz, which we never heard called in English 
quarz alman, opal chalcedony, and their subordinate species, 
without enlarging on the reasons which convince us that they 
should be united, we are induced to pause at hornsiein, with a 
hope, thovgh a verv fain one, of removing some of the obscu» 
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rity in which this mineral has always been enveloped. A great 
deal of ambiguity has arisen from its very objectionable name, 
which has been confounded with hornblende, and the pierre de 
corne, or roche cornéenne of the French. Independent of the 
extraordinary errors thus created, others equally ttl arose from 
two distinct substances being associated under this name ; for the 
German hornstein comprehends two minerals—one com 
entirely of silex, with a splintery fracture, always infusible, fre- 
quently contained in metallic veins, often investing minerals—and 
pseudomorphique, often forming veins, and disposed in irregular 
masses in secondary limestone. It also comprehends another 
substance with considerable variety of composition, always fusible 
in some degree, generally into a white enamel, but often so con- 
taminated'by foreign admixture, as to yield a dark-coloured glass 
never found in metallic veins, either investing or pseudomor- 
phique, and never found in secondary limestone, frequently alter- 
nating with argillaceous shistus, frequently the basis of porphyry, 
and frequently forming veins in primitive rocks. We would 
agree with Dolomieu in calling the first of these Spliniery Quartz, 
and the second Petrosilex ; but we are not yet prepared to as- 
sent to his opinion, that petrosilex is the compact feldspar of 
Germany ; nor can we agree with Haiiy in associating pitchstone 
as one of its varietes. 

Since it has been admitted by all mineralogists, that porcelain 
jasper is nothing but a clay which has been changed by the com- 
bustion of the coal on which it was incumbent, it appears very 
difficult to conceive the reasons by which it has been allowed to 
occupy a place as a distinct species. A burnt brick possessés 
cqtat chelis and would make a more respectable figure, as the 
catalogue of its uses might be swelled to extreme magnitude. It 
is needless to urge, that porcelain jasper, being a substance not 
prepared by human agency, is entitled to examination, though we 
are well aware of the nature of the operation which produced it. 
The extension of this principle would carry us too far. For the 
strata, alternating with the clay which forms porcelain jasper, are 
acted on by the same heat, and are all changed. The sandstones 
are semivitrified ; the iron ores are calcined, and sometimes im- 
perfectly reduced; the marls are melted, and enlarged in bulk ; 
and yet all these are allowed to remain in undisturbed obscurity. 

We are unwilling to engage in the inextricable controversy 
about the origin of the family of Traps; and therefore, passing 
them over with the Klingstein bringing up their rear, we advance 
to Lava, which has been compressed into one species, though 
its varieties are innumerable and indefinite. Every new rock 
which serves as pabulum to the volcanic fire, by varying its ali- 
ment, changes its produce: and no two layas are found possess- 
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ing similarity in aspect er composition. ‘They are often found 
with bases the most diverse, and which apparently belong to sub- 
stances admitting‘of classification, as petrosilex, pitchstone, feld- 
spar, and volcanic glass, and not unfrequently composed almost 
wholly of leucites, packed together with scarcely any interposing 
basis. To attempt the forcible union of so extensive a class of 
substances in the narrow limits of one species, can only proceed 
trom the most lamentable ignorance of volcanic products, or a 
bigeted adherence to preconceived opinions. Mr. Emmerling’s 
perseverance seems marked by a most determined attachment to 
error, as his more enlightened guide Karsten has given a lumin- 
ous arrangement ef volcanic substances at the conclusion of his 
valuable tables. 

When it fares thus with Lava, what must Pumice expect? As 
a Species, it is spared perhaps undeservedly ; but an attack, we 
should never have dreamt of, has been made on its claims toa 
volcanic origin. This is led by Mr. Esmark, a gentleman who 
has distinguisbed himself by various singular speculations. His 
frivolous arguments are announced by Mr. Emmerling with some 
formality ; and he descanis oracularly on the mysterious origin 
of pumice. 

It appears to us that Marecanite and Perlstein, which the 
English do not call perfite, are exactly the same. and that they, 
together with obsidian, have a common volcanic origin. The 
formation of pitchstone remains very dubious. 

We fear we shall be longer detained by Feldspar, or Fie/dspar, 
as Mr. Emmerling would have us call it; for this important 
species has been much subdivided. ‘The beautiful transparent 
crystals found more abundantly on St. Gothard than elsewhere, 
have been separated from feldspar, under the name of Adularia. 
The irridescent feldspar has been called after Labradore, where 
it was first observed; and the glassy feldspar found in lavas and 
porphyries, has also been ranked asa species. Besides these, 
another species is found under the denomination of compact feld- 
spar, becauseit presents a splintery fracture, instead of a lamel- 
lar structure. A compact spar cannot be talked of, without in- 
volviag a contradiction in terms. Kirwan, with more propriety 
has called the subsiance in question Felsite, and not compact 
jieldsione. This is a mineral of considerable importance, as it 
‘orms the basis of some porphyries, and is frequently an ingre- 
dient in compound rocks ; it is alleged, among others, in that con- 
taining diallage, near Turin. If this be the case, it is the Sade of 
Saussure, and the Petrosilex of the later French mineralogists. 
‘The other members of the feldspar family are completely identi- 
‘fable: but we should feel some hesitation at this substance being 
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admitted into the circle, till future observation and experiments 
have rendered its composition better known, have traced its 
geological relations more completely, and placed its connexion 
beyond the reach of cavil, 

In the 25th article, we find Mr. Emmerling insisting, that 
Haiiy continues to use the word zeolyte, and dividing the mine- 
cals represented by it, for his own use, into earthy, fibrous, and 
crystallized.. He might have. known, that Hauy, finding sub- 
stances essentially different associated under that term, exploded 
it entirely, and introduced a new name for each of the species he 
distinguished. ‘Thus, the mezoty pe corresponds tothe fibrous and 
acicular zeolytes; the stillbite to the lamellar and. to some.of 
the radiated zeolytes; the chabasie to the zeolytes called cubic, 
though in fact crystallized in rhombs approaching to, cubes ; and 
the analcinie to the zeolithe dure of ete specimens of 
which, crystallized in icosibedrons, with pentagonal faces, have 
been found at the Calton Hill near this city. Part of this charge 
Emmezling seems aware of ; yet he has only profited by. it, to 
confound the chabasie with the analcinie, in spite of the simple 
mode of discrimination laid down by M. Haiy. 

Passing by the Tafel Spath, which seems to be nothing but a 
siliciferous carbonate of lime, and other unioteresiing species, 
we arrive at the tribe of Clays, Willing as we are to pay our 
tribute to the importance of these most valuable, though un- 
assuming substances, and admiring the unusual independence of 
opinion with which My. Emmerling has placed them in the 
silicious genus, in opposition to both his masiers, we maintain 
an adherence Lo the opinion we have formerly expressed, of the 
iwutility of altemptiug to limit them by the strict rules of 
oryctognostic inquiry. Considering that all clays are the results 
of decomposilion; that their accumulation in particular spots is 
produced by alluvion; that they are subject, from their nature 
to every species of contamination ; that their composition is in- 
finitely variable, and never, except accidentally, ia any two in- 
stances the same—it cannot be a subject of surprise, that we 
shrink from a task which appears as useless when accomplished, 
as vast in its extent, and difficult in its execution. Yet, even 
in this ocean, there are landmarks which nay enable us to stee: 
so as to subdivide them safely and satisfactorily for an eeconomi- 
eal or geological system, though they are unsusceptible of that 
accurale distribution into species which appears essential to a 
system of mineralogy. In those departments, the Germans 
have laudably done much. They first directed attention from 
glittering and useless gems to homely and valuable clays; and 
we must excuse their ardour, if, in the prosecution of these im- 
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portant inquiries, they have endeavoured to force them beyond 
their legitimate limits. 

There is no otlier article of the silicious genus which demands 
particular notice ; and we are not disposed to extend our remarks 
to the other genera, which occupy the remaining part of this 
volume of 928 pages, besides 449 pages in the first volume, 
which carried the author only to the termination of the silicious 
genus. We think it unnecessary to inform our readers, that the 
same faults which so much deform what we have commented 
upon, continue to detract from the utility of the rest ; that the 
remaining descriptions are vague, prolix, and deficient in essen- 
tial application; that the synonymes are incorrect; that the 
observations are diffuse and unimportant, the arrangement radi- 
cally defective, the subdivisions are often founded on frivolous 
distinctiens, and the misconceptions of other authors singularly 
abundant. The ostentatious copiousness of the list of authori- 
ties, might induce an unwarranted opinion of the accuracy of 
the author. Kirwan’s mineralogy, for instance, is perpetually 
cited, yet no where does he use the nomenclature of Kirwan, 
and no where de the pages he quotes contain the article referred 
to. If he ever consulted Kirwan, it must have been through 
the contemptible medium of a mutilated translation. 

We need no concluding remarks to sum up the character of 
this work. Our opinion of it may be read in the observations 
to which it has given rise; nor do we see any reason to modify 
the censure they imply. in justice to Mr. Emmerling, we may 
however observe, that many of the accusations against him are 
founded on errors not peculiarly his own, which he could not 
have avoided, without relinquishing entirely those systems to 
which all his countrymen have been accustomed to look for as- 
sistance; and it was not in the placidity of his wature to com- 
mence a rebellious innovation. He who understands a subject 
imperfectly, is contented to rely on authority ; and feeling him- 
self unable to stand alone, is afraid to examine his prop, lest he 
find it to be rotten. The peculiar faults of Mr. Emmerling, are 
those of an imitator ; and to the servility of an imitator, he adds 
the mutability of a feeble understanding. Hence arises the la- 
mentable confusion he has introduced into his work, by changing 
from the system of Werner to that of Karsten, and the equal 
degree of credence he yields to all authorities not directly con- 
tradictory to the doctrine of the two great mineralogists who 
alternately sway bis opinions. Seemingly appalled by the daring 
operations of the unsparing Haiiy, he has not ventured to express 
approbation or dislike. Probably he did not understand the rea- 
sons of the revolution that was operating; and as his oracles 
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had not spoken, Emmerling was dumb. On the whole we have 
found his book irksome and unprofitable in the perusal. We have 
toiled through it with disgust, and closed it with joy. 

If our readers are disposed to acquiesce in these observations, 
they will hear, without regret, our determination not to call their 
attention towards the promised volumes, should they at any fu- 
ture period be laid before the public, unless they possess a claim 
to examination, by their superiority to those we have considered. 
Yet, when we reflect on the maturity of Mr. Emmerling’s talents, 
and the surprizing perseverance with which he has pursued the 
path to that species of literary eminence which he seems pecu- 
liarly ambitious to attain, we think the probability of so great a 
change, as to bring him again before us, too distant to excite 
any serious apprehension. His nation have never been cele- 
brated for facility in yielding to innovation, or for flexibility of 
intellect. ‘They have resisted conquest and improvement with 
almost equal obstinacy, and have defended with similar pertina- 
city their religion and their errors. Nor can they soon be con- 
vinced of their mistakes, while German observers alone are trust- 
ed, and German wrifers alone are quoted, or while the same mi- 
neralogical creed continues te fetter the observations of almost 
every Gernan observer. ‘There must be some apostates from 
ihe established superstition, before the reformation can be begun : 
and such an apostate we expect to see in Karsten, He has 
already advanced to the relinquishment of several important er- 
rors, in which most of his countrymen persevere; and we have 
little doubt that his candour and penetration will lead him stilt 
farther. Much also may be expected from the recent journey 
of Werner to Paris, where he saw substances, of which he had 
but an indistinct knowledge before, and was introduced to men 
who would convince him that mineralogy was not the peculiar 
science of Germany. By such intercourse, prejudices must be 
annihilated, apparent contradictions removed, ambiguities made 
clear, and the most precious interests of Science incalculably ad- 
vanced. 


(nr. IV. A Dissertation onthe Mysteries of the Cabiri, or the 
great Gods of Phenicia, Samothrace, Egypt, Troas, Greece, 
Italy, and Crete: Being an attempt to deduce the several 
Orgies of Isis, Ceres, Mithras, Bacchus, Rhea, Adonis, and 
Hecate, from an union of the Rites in commemoration of 
the Deluge, with the Adoration of the Host of Heaven. By 
George Stanley Faber, A. M. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
° vol. 8vo pp. 900. Oxford. 1803. 

W E do not recollect ever to have perused a work which bore 

such decisive and numerous marks of having been manu- 
fictured according to the process invented by one of the Prose 
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fessors in the Academy at Lagoda,* as this dissertation on the 
Cabiri. We would not except even its great prototype, Mr, 
Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology ; because in that work 
there are certainly a few passages which could scarcely have 
been composed without the intervention of intellect. Mr. Faber’s 
work, however, is entirely mechanical In the ancient mythology 
there is some ingenuity displayed in accommodating refractory 
facts, in tracing remote analogies, and in explaining distressin 
difficulties. Mr. Faber, however, has attempted nothing of this 
kind. He has copyed Mr. Bryant servilely in every thing that 
is fanciful, weak, and absurd He is the plagiarist of what no 
man of talent would have thought worth the trouble of copying. 
He has, in many instances, even heightened the absurdity which 
he has borrowed, while he has not been able to transfuse any 
portion of interesting ingenuity, or attractive novelty. Every 
page of the Dissertation betrays a singular frigidity of imagina- 
tion, combined with a decided antipathy to common sense. 

It would be difficult, we believe, for the most experienced 
linguist to determine for some minutes after he has opened the 
book, in what language the greater part of it is written. 

‘It is a party coloured dress 

Of patched and pye-balled languages.’ 
The ground, no doubt, is English ; but itis so spotted with what 
the author is pleased to call Greek, Latin, Pheuician, Sanscreet, 
Hebrew, and Iliensian names, that the component whole is en- 
tirely novel to the eye and the understanding, 

Mr. Faber is decidedly one of those 

—— ‘ who view 
In Homer, more than Homer knew.’ 

He claims a more intimate knowledge of the isoteric doctrines 
of the Heathen mythology, than the most profoundly initiated 
mystagogue. Who or what were the Cabiri, seems to have been 
a matter of doubt and controversy in the days of Varro and Ni- 
gidius, when their rites were still in observance. At the distance 
of two thousand years, Mr. faber undertakes it ; and informs 
us, ‘ The object of this Dissertation is to shew, that the myste- 
ries of the Cabiri, which | conceive to be the very same as those 
of Isis, Ceres, Mithras, Bacchus. Khea, and Adonis, were prin- 
cipally founded apon certain mutilated traditions of the Deluge. 
(Preface.) Mr. Faber, accordingly, traces Noah’s ark through 
the darkness of three thousand years, and to the distance of 
some thousand miles, and finds it giving name to lreland and the 
Hebrides, and forming part of the mysteries of Druidism. 

Mr. Faber thinks it probable that Bute and Arran received then 


respective names from having been the seats of the Helio-arkite 
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* Gulliver’s Vovage to Laputa, c. vy, 
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superstition ; Budo, the city of the arkite heifer ; Aran, the ark ; 
Vol. I. 63,) The Budha of Hindostan, the Buds-do of Japan, 
the Fohi of the Chinese, the Odin of Scandinavia, have all refer- 
ence to Noah; and the Merlin of the Celts, with the Knights of 
the Round ‘Table, are the Patriarch and the Cabiri (Vol. IL. 437). 
Even in ‘the Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ the heated ima- 
gination of Mr. Faber discovers the Sabian idolatry, and the 
consecrated oracular grotto, (452); and he hints, that the erec- 
tion of one of the pyramids in Atovi, on the bank of a small lake, 
may have a reference to the deluge, (457). Ireland is Ireh, the 
moon; Britain is Brit-Tan-Nuh-Aia, the land of the fish-god 
Noah, who entered into the ark; Albion is Alban. Aia, the land 
of the moon; Inch Columb. Kill, the island of the arkite dove, 
(387). The cross-like form of buildings is a symbol of Noah, and 
his ark; not of Christianity, as is vulgarly supposed. The Eng- 
lish te, the Greek tau, the Hebrew thaw and teth, and the Ice- 
landic ¢yr, all refer to the bull, or Noah, or the ark ; and in one 
of the forms of the Chaldaic teth © we may still perceive a faint 
resemblance to the hull of a ship, (39: ). 

The extreme frivolity, indeed, and palpable contradictions, 
which teem in every page of this work, would have induced us 
to have passed it over in silence, had we not been apprehensive 
that the appearance of learning, which it exhibits, might gain 
some converts to the system which it supports ; or thatthe credit 
of orthodox erudition might be impaired by the impunity of such 
elaborate absurdity. 

After these remarks, which to many may appear contemptuous 
and severe, it is certainly our duty to bring forward instances of 
their solidity and truth. We hesitate, and know not how or 
where to begin; not that we are at a loss to find such instances : 
but, as we wish not to weary the patience and disgust the under- 
standing of our readers, we must select only afew; and where 
every page presents au equal claim, selection is difficult. As, 
however, the radicals, which are alphebetitally arranged at the 
beginning, may be considered as the key-stones which hold io- 
gether the several parts of the system, we shall first examine 
whether they are adapted tu the purpose. We refér'our readers 
to‘ Riehardson’s Dissertation on the languages of the’ Eastern 
nations, for remarks on those radicals which Mr. Faber has pro- 
fessedly borrowed from Mr. Bryant.* Of those which are of his 
own original’ invention, we shall bring to the tést only such as 
our author deems most useful and unobjectionable. 

‘ Are, arg, org, ereth, arech, a long ship or ark. Web. arach 
sipina, a dong ship.’ Is Mr. Faber ignorant that arac/: is here the 


* Richardsou’s Dissertation, p. 112—130. 253-+267. 451--460. 
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adjective long ; that sipina, as we shall presently shew, isi 
perly rendered, in our translation, a ship*; and that these two 
words do not océur together in any part of the Old Testament? 

“Bu, bo, boi, bo, an ox.’ The Hebrew word is boguar, and 
properly signifies an herd of oxen. Mr. Faber, in deriving these 
words from it, seems to have forgotten that koph and resh are ra- 
dical letters, and, consequently, that to remove them, is pre- 
cisely to remove the whole word. 

“« Ma, mai, m,’ great.’ The Hebrew word is mod. Mr. Faber's 
radicals, therefore, are essentially different : besides, mod is neve: 
prefixed ; and m, when prefixed, never signifies great. 

*Menu, Manos, Menes, Noah.’ The name of Noah, with 
the prefix m, or the particle ma: thus, Ma-Nuh will signify the 
Great Noah.’ The preceding observations will entirely destroy 
this very important radical; and also that which immediately 
follows—‘ Menah, Men, Monah, Mon, any thing Noetic, the 
ark, the moon.’ 

‘Nuh, Nuch, Nuach, Nus, Nau, Noah.’ There is. no autho- 
rity for the existence of the word Nus, of which our author makes 
the most frequent and important use :} it does not occur in any 
of the Oriental languages ; and, in fact, the addition of the sa- 


* We are aware that the direct authority of the learned Bochart is 
here in favour of Mr. Faber. * Gaulis puto Pheenices oppusuisse arca, 
sipina, naves arca, vel arco, ut Syri efferunt, id est, naves longitudi- 
nis, seu quod idem est, naves longas. Atque inde factum, litteris G 
& C permutatis ut passim, ut navis Argo appellaretur qua prima 
fuit longa navis apud Grecos.’ (Bochart de Colon. Phaenic. \ib. II. 
c. II. p. 739. Edit. Lug. Bat. 1682.)—Bochart’s authority for this 
supposition is Hesychius: but this author merely says, that among 
the Pheenicians, the arco, or long ship, was opposed to the gaula, or 
round ships. Even if we allow Hesychins to be correct, surely his 
authority is not sufficient to determine the arkite meaning ef the 
word : and, granting that the ship Argo was thus denominated from 
its length, this very circumstance amounts to a proof, that, before 
it was formed, the word arca was never used to signify a ship, Al- 
though Buxtorf and Bochart seem to think that sipina means a ship, 
we are induced, from the derivation of the word and the content, to 
coincide with Taylor and Parkhurst, in translating it the cabin, or @ 
recess inthe cabin. It may perhaps be objected, that long ships ex- 
isted among the Pheenicians before the time of Jason; but if we may 
credit the Seholiast of Appollonius, the Argo was the first long ship 
(Apoll. Schol.apud Bochert.); and from every testimony, it appears 
that round ships, gaule, were in use a considerable time before long 
ships ; consequently, the word arca caunot be considered asa dilu- 
vian radical. 

+ Dissert. Vol. 1. 92, 124, 136, 239, 416. Vol. IT, 147. 220, &e. 
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mech,a radical letter, makes it an entirely different word from 
any of the rest. 

‘Ph’, p’, pu’, the. Heb. pi’ Pi, in Hebrew, has nO such 
meaning. ; ; 

‘ Hipha, siphina, hiph, siph, a decked or covered ship.’ The 
first word signifies a kind of alcove separated from the.larger 
chambers in the Eastern houses by a veil: it occurs Psal. xix. 6. 
and Joel ii. 16.; in both which places if is rendered by. the 
LXX, eases. Siphina ts found but once, Jonah i. 5. where it is 
improperly rendered by our translators ship, which is expressed 
by a different word in this and the two immediately preceding 
verses: it seems to denote the cabin, or a recess in the cabin. 
The LX.X render it «os» te wacre, 

‘ Tit, the deluvian chaos’ ‘ In the system which forms ,the 
basis of the present work, it is supposed that the word tzlan is 
derived from Tit, ‘he colluvies of the deluge ; and, consequently, 
that it signifies a de/uvian.’ Preface.) Tit, in Hebrew, signifies 
simply mud, and is accordingly translated by the LX Xe, 
begSeges: it has not the most remote reference to the mud of the 
deluge, and, consequently, none to a de/uvian. With respect to 
the ‘Titans, Mr. Faber feels himself obliged to dissent from Mr. 
Bryant : and, accordingly, having ventured to conjecture for him- 
self, he has, as we before observed, plunged into absolute con- 
tradiction. In the heathen mythology, the Titans are described 
sometimes as the impious opponents of heaven, and sometimes 
as the great gods of the Gentiles: Mr. Faber is therefore driven 
to the supposition that ‘ the appellation of Titan was a general 
name of all the persons who were living at the era of the deluge, 
both those who were saved in the ark, and those who perished 
beneath the waves.’ (Preface.) But it passes our comprehension 
to perceive how the term Titan could be applied to those whe 
in no sense could be said to have sprung from the mud ef the de- 
lage, even if we allow Tit to mean, exclusively or generally, the 
colluvies which that event produced. Mr. Faber, however, sup- 
ports this hypothesis by a most convincing argument—* I do not 
see how the seeming contrariety can be accounted for on any 
other principles,” 

Bat, enough of etymology. Let us now inquire, fer what pur- 
pose Mr Faber has taken the trouble of disfiguring and misin- 
terpreting so many words? We shall perceive, that although the 
words are almost entirely of his own manufacturing, they are of 
little use: He is obliged, Procrustes-like, to cut off some letter 
from the*beginning, middle, or end ; or, by the touch of his ma- 
gical wand, to make’ the letters of the radical change place, or 
start above their fellows, before they will suit his purpose. ‘Thus, 
Dactyliis derived from Dag-Tal; the solar god-fish, Phrixus 
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Star 
is Ph’ Erich Zeus, the arkite patriarch: (vol. 1. S03.) Hyperm- 
nestrais Hip-Or-Menes-Tora, the hippotauriform ark of the so- 
lur Menes: (vol. Ul. 44.) The word aagraé presents to the eye of 
common sense litile or no resemblance to the Hebrew Aran, an 
urk; but no-sooner is it touched by the great magician, than in 
aAAPNag we behold the ark of Noah. (vol. I. 27.) 

As the whole of our author’s system rests upon the truth of 
ihe explanation which he has given, in his second chapter, of the 
Phenecian history of Sanchoniatho, it behoved him to have first 
established the authenticity and genuineness of that work: they 
are certainly very suspicious ; but as the examination would lead 
us too far, we shall refer the reader to the principal authors by 
whom it-has been undertaken.* Mr. laber differs from Bishop 
Cumberland with respect to Sydyk, whom the Phenician his- 
torian represents as the father of the Cabiri. ‘The Bishop con- 
siders him as the Shem of Moses: Mr. Faber endeavours to 
prove him to be Noah. But here a difficulty presents itself, that 
would at least have appalled an ordinary mind, Sanchoniathode- 
clares that Sydyk, was the son of Amynus, whom our author 
considers to be Ham; so that Noah is both the father of Ham, 
and the sen of Ham. Mr. Faber indeed endeavours to solve this 
difficulty (58.) ; but to us, what he advances appears ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’ 

‘ —— Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.’ 

‘ Eliun is evidently a mere variation of the Hebrew word 
Eloah: consequently, when connected with Hypsistus, it will 
signify, God the Most High.’ (67.) If these words, the one He- 
brew and the other Greek, actually did occur, in syntax, in the 
writings of Sanchoniatho, they would add to the internal evi- 
dence, already very powerful, against their authentieity: But 
Hypsistus is merely the Greek explanation of Eliun, which of it- 
self signifies the Most’ High.—Such is our author's knowledge of 
the very language, out of which he has fabricated his radicals.+ 

Although Mr. Faber constantly refers to the original Greek 
authors, yet charity will lead us to the comparatively favourable 

* Cumberland on Sanchon.—Dodwell vn Sanchon. Lond, 169). 
—Jackson’s Chrouol. Vol. LI. p. 2.—Wise on the First Inhabitants 
of Europe, p. 54.—Van Dale, a Dissertatio super Aristea; Accedit 
& Dissert. Super Sanchon, Amstel. 1705,—Bibliotheque Choise 
Tom. IX. 240, 242. 244.—Court de Gebelin, Allegories Orientales 
— Meiners, Historia Doctrine de Vero Deo, p. 64, &e. 

+ We are surprised our author did uot refer to the Punic scene iv 
Plautus (Peenulus, Act V. scene 1.), where Hanno addresses the C:: 
thaginian gods and guddesses, in these words, ‘ Elicun, & Eliuth.” 
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position, that in those instances where he has misrepresented 
their meaning, he has been led astray by Mr. Bryant. Thus, he 
says, ‘ Herodotus mentions a deep and broad lake tear Bato, in 
which, according to the Egyptians, there was a floating island? 
([V.61.) Herodotus is here referred to: but this account cor- 
responds exactly with that given by Mr. Bryant (Il. 3@9.): 
whereas, they both conceal a very important circumstance men- 
tioned by the historian. ‘ The island, which is called Chemnis, 
is situated in a deep and broad lake, near the temple in the city 
Boutis.* This island is said by the Egyptians to float: I, how- 
ever, saw it neither floating nor moving.”+ This imaginary float- 
ing island, our author asserts to have been a raft or ark, (62.) In 
proof of this assertion, he refers to the Ancient Mythology ; but 
on turning to the passage, we found no authority, but merely the 
ipse dixit of Mr. Bryant. 

The author of the Etymologicon Magnum informs us, that 
TLheba, in the Syrian dialect, signifies a heifer ; but Theba, in the 
Hebrew, signifies an ark; therefore the heifer was an emblem of 
the ark, (177). Ourauthor here, however, has preferred his own 
logic, such as it is, to the /atitude of interpretation, in which Mr. 
Bryant has indulged, in order to prove the same point. Tzetzes 
(in Lycophron, verse 1206.) says, OnBa vagy Bus xala Dveds. The 
cow is called Theba by the Syrians. Mr. Bryant's glossis, ‘ The 
ark, among the Syrians, is styled Bous, a Cow,’ e words of 
the Etymol. Mag. are, ©xga Svgist Aeye7at sBus. The cow, in the 
Syrian, is called Theba. Mr. Bryant translates the passage, ‘ The 
sacred heifer of the Syrians, is no other than Theba, or the ark,’{ 
The ark of Noah, in the Syriac, is kibeuta.§ 

We at first intended to have pointed out the passages in which 
our author has copied Mr. Bryant, in order that we might mea~ 
sure out to each his due share of absurdity; but we are appre- 
hensive that most of our readers would feel little interest in sée-_ 
ing justice done, and would rather believe in the merit of both, ~ 
without farther evidence, than, by comparing passages similar to” 
those which we have quoted, settle the respective claims of these 
champions of Noah’s ark. 

We are, however, tempted to quote one short passage, as it 
exhibits a happy specimen of that peculiar talent, for which we; 


* Mr. Bryant asserts that there was a temple of Bontis, as well asa 
city, ealled by that name. In the Latin version of Herodotus there 
is; but notin the original. Xexmwis—xsrmery wage ro 77 Beles igor 
propter templum quod Buti est. 

+ Herod. Euterp. 171. $ 

} Ancient Mythol, IT. 4.22. 

§ Richardson’s Dissert, 454, 
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want an spyragriste name, and to which Mr. Faber seems iobave 
been principally indebted for the beauties of his inimitablé per. 
formance. 

‘In fact, Minyas and Orchomenus are both equally Menu or Or- 
ca-Menu, the great arkite patriarch: while Hesione, who was the 
daughter of Danaus or Da-Nau, is Es-Jonah, the dove of the Noetic 
sun: Hermippa, Herm-Ippa, the ark.of Hermes: Eteocles, Ait Oc- 
El-Es, the solar god of the ocean: Mars, M’Ares, the great sun: 
Aleus, Al-Es, the deity of fire: Beotus, Bu-Theus, the taurie god: 
and ‘Tritogenia, Tor-Ait-Og Chena, the priestess of the helio-deluvian 
bull. ‘This Tritogenia, as we have seen, was sometimes reckoned the 
wife, and sometimes the mother, of Minyas. She was in reality no- 
thing more than the ark, which was styled the priestess of the bull, 
as Noah was the priest of the heifer: aud which was indifferently es- 
teemed the wife, the daughter, or the mother, of the patriarch, ac- 
cording as he was immediately connected with it, constructed it, or 
proceeded out of its womb.’ Vol. ii. 185. 

Neo ridicule could aggravate the absurdity of such a passage as 
this. 

When we first perused this Dissertation, indeed, we thought 
no parallel to it could possibly exist. We have happened very 
lately, however, to meet with a curious work, entitled, ‘ Hero- 
dote Historien du peuple Hebreu, sans le savoir,’ ( Liege, 1790), 
from which we shall extract some of the author’s arguments for 
the identity of Proteus and Joseph, in order that we may humble 
Mr. Faber, if he be proud, and console him, if he be ashamed, of 
his Dissertation, by proving that its merits are not altogether 
without example. 

1. Proteus is derived from wgole:, first : Joseph is styled in 
Scripture Shalit, prince, chief. %. Proteus studied astronomy : 
Joseph beheld the sun, moon and stars, in a dream, which wor- 
shipped him. 3. Proteus was a keeper of sea-calves: Joseph 
interpreted Pharaoh’s dream respecting the river kine. 4. Pro- 

»teus did not give any Oracular answers, till he was tied: Joseph 
interpreted dreams in prison.. 5. Proteus had the power of walk- 
ing “at the bottom of the sea: ‘The bones of Joseph were trans- 
ported through the Red Sea. 

We may probably divide the few readers of Mr. Faber’s dis- 
sertation into two classes: the charitable (these, we are afraid, 
will be the less numerous), who may suppose that our author has 
been attempting to imitate Swift in his etymologies, and who may 
be induced to exclaim, Eh! qui sait si ce beau systeme n'est pas, 
tout au long, un fort jolt badinage ?—and the just, who will ad- 
vise oir author, before he again obtrude his works on the public 
to recollect the maxim ef the poet, 

‘ Scribendi recte saPERE est et principum & fons.’ 
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Art. V. Travels from Moscow through Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and England. By Nicolai Karamsin. 
Second edition. ‘Translated from the German. 3 vls, 8vo. 
pp- 841. Sidney, London. ~ 1803. 


A BOOK of travels by a native of Moscow, excites the same 
sort of interest with amy uncommon natural phenomenon— 
a horse in Venice, for instance—or a tree in Scotland. Sucha 
work, too, claims somewhat more indulgence than we may always 
be disposed to extend to the productions of more fruitful soils. 
We are apt to be satisfied, if we here and there meet witha slight 
resemblance of those excellencies which elsewhere abound in an 
unlimited number and degree. Nor should we be at all inclined 
to murmut at being forced to lower our standard of excellence, if 
the object, afterall, could only be made to correspond with it, The 
effusions of Mr. Nicolai Karamsin, however, must be allowed to 
require all this exertion of gentleness. ‘They appear to us, we 
will confess, so very far below the writings of those travellers 
whom we have been accustomed to follow, and abound so copious- 
ly in all their faults, with such a universal want of their good qua- 
lities, that nothing but the rarity of a Russian work, and the amu- 
sing badaess of ihe author's head, could have induced us to ex- 
empt this book from our quarterly catalogue. 

1r Karamsia, it is proper to premise, is of that gentle class of 
travellers who may be termed purely sentimental ; who wander *) 
over a great tract of country in order to pour forth feelings which 
might be excited and indulged in equal variety within the four 
corners of any given chamber ; and who, possessing the faculty 
of attaching peculiar emotions to the observation of the most or- 
dinary occurrences, carefully treasure up the remembrance of such 
trifling objects as have happened, according to the capricious 
movements of their fancy, to connect themselves with the work- 
ings of their souls, while they studiously heglect the most import-@,. 
ant events, and shut their eyes to those grand spectacles which. ~ 
are interesting to all the rest of the world, 

It is a first principle with these sentient beings, to refer every 
thing to themselves, and to consider their own concerns as the ob- 
jects upon which all eyes are turned. The optics of most men, 
indeed, diminish the magnitude of external objects in proportion, 
to their distance. But, in this tribe, the sphere of distinct vision 
is of infinitely small extent. They hardly perceive what is not 
almost touching them ; and that, they see magnified in a wonder- 
ful manner. Such persons will pass through the seat of Warfare 
and revolution, with a notice ef their own accommodation and fare 
at inns—of the spots where their emotions overpowered them, 
and the congenial spirits with whom they enjoyed the luxurious 
feast of tears. Lf they ever think of any thing beyond their own 
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sighs and smiles, it is only to form the most ridiculous judgments 
of men and things, according to the standard of the first impres- 
sion. ‘They systematically doubt the references of reason ; and 
only question the infallibility of feeling when it may be supported 
by rational argument. ‘They admire Rousseau, and wander 
through his favourite haunts with some interest. But Lavater is 
much more suited to their sympathies : they will weep whole days 
in his company, and load themselves with relics of ‘ the most in- 
teresting of enthusiasis.’ It is but rarely that these wanderers 
are contented with writing. ‘The world must be admitted toa 
share in their emotions ; and volumes are thus made up of dull 
epistles, which could only have interested such friends as might 
wish to ascertain the fact of the writer’s welfare during his ab- 
sence. An apology for inserting every trivial occurrence, is ea- 
sily found in the example of those professed tales of fiction, which, 
abounding in uncommon incidents, are assimilated to the narra- 
tives of real life by an admixture of ordinary circumstances ; and 
wholechapters are filled with trifles which happen to be true, be- 
cause the same trifles, if wrought up in a romance, with a multi- 
tude of striking passages, would communicate to the whole an air 
of probability. As it is of the nature of this class of writers to 
be very communicative, M. Karamsin has fairly told us, in his 
Preface, that if it was interesting to Richardson’s readers to know 

‘ that Grandison drank tea with Mies Biron, so it may be no less 
e acceptable to M. Karamsin’s readers to be informed of similar 
events in his travels 

M. Karamsin left Moscow, his native city, and the seat of eve- 
ry thing that is dear to his heart, with theintention of performing, 
in the most comfortable vehicles, the easier and safer parts of the 
tour of Europe, ina yearanda half. Accordingly, the first let- 
ter which he addresses to his friends, is occupied with describing 
the peignancy of his grief at the commencement of so dreadful 

jgean undertaking, and so long a separation, It contains a long ad- 
dress to his own heart upon this matter ; and concludes with ad- 
vising his friends to console themselves, if possible, during his ab- 
sence. His wailing continues with scarcely any intermission till 
he arrives at Riga ; but at some parts of his piteous journey, par- 
ticularly at Narva, his perplexities thickened, and he seems to 
have reached the utmost depth of human woe. 


«God only knows the state of my mind at that moment ; certainly 
all pleasing ideas of travelling were banished from it. O! had it then 
been possible, my friends, to have transported myself to you! I silently 
execrated those restless wishes of the human breast which hurry usaway 
continually fron: one object to another, from true enjoyments to those 
which are illusive, as svon as the former cease to be uew tous, Oui 
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iniaginations are attracted by deceitful appearances, and we are in- 
stigatéd to seek for pleasure in the uncertainty of filture events. 

~ Every thing has its limits. When the huge wave dashes against 
the shore, it returns and precipitates itself into the deepabyss, though 
but just before it appeared to touch the skies, —Just in the moment 
when my heart was full of affliction,’ &c. 


And truly all this is not without reason; for his travelling 
carriage had broken down, and he had actually got wet into the 
skin. Nor is it possible to imagine how far his distress might have 
proceeded, had not a young man of preposseoae countenance 
invited him to take shelter in a house, where an old man, whose 
goodness of heart was marked in his face, questioned him about 
his travels with ‘ manifest sincerity,’ while his wife gave him 
excellent bread and coffee. It is needless to add, that this ad - 
veuture is followed by an animated apostrophe to hospitality and 
benevolence. 

In travelling through Courland, M. Karamsin generally feeds 
heartily, and tells us upon what, and for how much. But af one 
inn, the evening was so fine, the rivulet so clear, and the foliage 
so shady, that he declined supping, and walked out alone. He 
beheld the setting sun. This brought to his recollection that he 
once saw it before at Moscow with great pleasure. ‘ Could I,’ 
he exclaims, ‘ then imagine, that just a twelvemonth afterwards 
I should enjoy the beauty of the closing day near an inn in Cour- 
land? d took out my pocket-book, together with my pen and 
ink, and wrote what you haye now read.’ About a month afier 
his separation from his friends, he finds his heart more composed, 
and grows so plump, that he facetiously compares himself to the 
‘knight of the jolly figure.’ 

One of our kvight’s common exploits is the visiting of famous 
authors; but this he always performs without any ceremony— 
he carries no introductions. ‘ Boldness,’ he ebserves, ‘ which 
takes towns, opens the doors of philosophers.” His manoeuvre 
on all these occasions is the same. He tells the unhappy sage 
whom he is determined to converse with, that he is travellingfor 
the purpose of seeing the greatest living authors. Some are tak 
in; but others seem to have received his assaults rather coolly” 
Wieland, in particular, positively refused to harbour him, though 
he professed to have come to Weimar for the sole purpose of see- 
ing the author of Oberon. However, by the most persevering 
importunity, he at last forced even this pass; and though the 
poet told him that the reason of bis shyness was his fear least au 
utter stranger might publish, according to the German fashion, 
the conversations which passed ; and though our author removed 
his apprehensions, by saying he was not a Gérman, and could 
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not write for the-German public; yet he does publish, in ox: 
man, a full account of all the interviews which he bad with Wie: 
land, contaiping the very words used by him in talking upon a 
great variety of topics ; among others, upon the subject of his 
own peculiarities of feeling and habits. Such is the conduct of 
those who have their heads stuffed so full of sentiment as to leave 

no room for either prudence or propriety. 

None of the authors upon whom M. Karamsin intruded, in his 
own easy manner, appears to have delighted him more than 
M. Weisse of Leipsig, the great writer of children’s books. ‘He 
is a little man, about 60 years of age, whose excellence of heart 
beams in each feature. In his garden, he walks with a red night- 
gown and white hat; but when he comes home, he puts on a 
bag wig, retaining the night-gown.’ He treated our traveller 
with lemonade. 

At Frankfort, M. Karamsin observed, that, ‘ during bad wea- 
ther, it appeared destitute of inhabitants, for then every body 
staid at home excepting those obliged to go abroad ; but, in good 
weather, it seemed very populous, for then they are allured by 
the sunshine, like ants from their holes.’ - Vol. 1. p. 205. After 
several other remarks, equally judicious and profoundyhe is drawn 
aside from his general view of the town, by a very ‘attractive 
solitary house,’ with a ‘ sinall garden,’ a most ‘ inviting old ches - 
nut tree,’ and, still more irresistible, ‘a race of children.’ So 
many charms, concentrated in one spot, prove almost too much 
for the sensibilities of this gentle Moscovite; and we are agree- 
ably surprised when he escapes with a description of the race, 
and a farewel address to the house and the tree. 

rom Germany our traveller hastens to Switzerland,—‘ the 
country of innocence and bliss—where the inhabitants serve none 
but God} lead a life that is only a pleasing dream, and therefore 
scarcely feel the pain of dying ;—where sprightly lads and lasses 
play on the banks of the impetuous Rhine, pull handfuls of flow- 
ers, and throw them at each other ;—the contenied rustic whistles 
ajmerry tune, and gives the passengers a friendly nod.’ Ia such 
a paradise M. Karamsin is altogether overcome with his emotions: 
he cannot keep his seat, amidst so many exquisite objects of fine 
pbrenzy. ‘What a country! What scenery!” he cries, when 
two wersts beyond Basle—and ‘ jumps out of the carriage,’ throws 
himself on the ‘ blooming shores of the Rhine,’ and ‘ kisses the 
earth in a transport.” Ina note, he adds, what our readers may 
probably have some difficulty of believing, that he was then on/y 
twenty-four years old. He sometimes, however, asks leave to 
kiss the inhabitants as well as the ground, and meets with rather 
an uncourteous return from these children of nature. At a pea- 
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‘sme he is overcome with the happiness of the parties, 


and resolves to leave them a token of remembrance. .He gives the 
bride a small copper coin—she stares, by turns, at the bridegroom, 
the gift, andthe donor ; who rejoices at their new happiness, and 
quotes something from Haller’s poems. His love and bounty 
towards the all interesting Swiss was not unrepaid; for though 
the engaging rustics did frequently laugh at him, they were often 
kind. ‘Thus, a young shepherd, ina valley, with a limped stream- 
let, foliage, cottage, and the other ingredients of sentimental situ- 
ation, complied wifh M. Karamkin’s request to give hima drink 
of water—saying, with a smile, * Drink, my friend, a glass of our 
water. Nor was so wondrous an act of natural benevolence 
thrown away. ‘1 was about,’ says our traveller, ‘ to press the 
good natured obliging man to my heart as my brother. Oh,my 
friends why were we not born in those times when all men were 
shepherds and brethren?’ Nay, such is the effect of a cup of 
Swiss water, that M Kuaramsin declares, he would willingly re- 
nounce his superior knowledge and illumination, to regain the 
original state of nature. It also enabled him to read very clearly 
inthe shepherd's eyes, at his departure, a fervent wish for his 
happiness. (11.5,6 & 7). But the grand enjoyment of this coun- 
try was Lavater; whose vanity M_ Karamsin fed, while he ate 
his dinners, and was permitted to purchase his MSS. ; that is, 
his printed, bit unpublished works, which the physiognomist 
would upon no account give to the world inthe common way, 
but sold fo as many as would take them from him privately. He 
discovers Lavater not only to be the best of men, but a truly 
great man; because he never reads the works in which he ie 
either praised or censured ; and is very angry with our brethren 
of the General German Review, for not comprehending Lava- 
ter’s definition of the purpose of existence, viz. ‘ that the con- 
stant, most solid, and most suitable existence, is the purpose ot 
existence.’ All this, our traveller thinks is not only correct, but 
perfectly familiar. This truly great man, we are told, is a ‘ friend 
te ahs! and ohs ’ and is captivated with two Danes, one of 
whom strikes his forehead, and stamps with his feet, while the 
other holds his hands, and fixes his eyes on heaven, whenever 
Lavater speaks with warmth, (II. 27) 

After enjoying, in sach delectable society, all the luxuries 
of laughing, kissing, weeping, and sighing—with a thunder 
storm, a water party, and weddings and funerals, in abundance, 
M. Karamsin set out for France. In his way towards the fron- 
tiers, he remarked some odd inscriptions on old houses. One 
of these contains a specimen of non sequitur, scarcely surpassed 
hy any of our author's own reasonings. ‘Build thy hopeon Ged, 
for this house is called the Black Sow.’ At Ferney, M. Ka- 
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ramsin meets with two young Englishmen on their (tavéls. * Ii 
would have been difficult for such a triple compou have 
been formed, without some singular explosion—‘ They ‘drank 
some excellent wine, with the most devout wishes for the eternal 
felicity of Voltaire ? (11. 101). 

At Lyons, M. Karamsin finds ample allowance of sentimen- 
tal food. He sees Vesiris dance, ‘ with his soul in his feet; js 
quizzed by two young Frenchmen, and, mistaking it for Freneh 
politeness, is thrown into ‘a kind of rapture ;—recollects that 
he is upon ground over which Yorick wandered in search of 
the tombs of Amandus‘and Amanda, and expresses no sinall 
astonishment, that the bustle of the Revolution should be so in- 
teresting as to make the Lyonnese ‘ care very little about the 
monuments of love and tenderness,’ (11. 206). 

In areceptacle for madmen, M. Karamsin meets with a sufler- 
er, who excites in him a very natural sort of sympathy. 

* One of these unhappy beings was sitting on the gallery at a small 
table, and had paper, pen,and ink. Immersed in profound thought, 
he leaned his elbow on the table —“ That is a philosopher,” said 
our conductor, smiling, “ paper and ink are dearer to him Phan 
bread.” ‘But what does he write ?’?—“ God knows! probably uor- 
sense; but why should he be deprived of so harmlessa pleasure ?”— 
« You are right, answered I, sighing.’ (11. 191). 

In Paris, our traveller fares, if possible, sti better. Here 
his soul is ina constant flow. He makes a pilgrimage't6 Enme- 
nonville, and finds, that after a man has seen the sun set on 
Roussean’s grave, he may say, ‘ 1 have had one happy moment 
in my life,’ (IIT. 184). In the church of St. Dennis, he feasts, 
among other thiags, on the portrait of the Maid of Orleans, who 
was, he tells us, the heroine of Vo/taire’s Pucelle, (ALL. 164). 
Inthe rue de fa Ferronerte, where Henry 1V. was assassinated, 
he would not live for the whole world ; he is even enraged at his 
coachman for stopping on that ground, because it did not o 
to swallow up the detestable Ravillac, (III. 77). The wretch- 
edness of an old beggar woman in the Bois de Boullogne affords 
him an excellent treat, and upon very cheap terms; for, afler 
drawing from her a full account of her miseries, and making her 
submit to a variety of sympathetic exclamations, he only presses 
her hand and departs, (ILI. 31-2 & 3). The following passage 
contains a curious anecdote, if indeed we can at all rely on M. 
Karamsin’s information. 

‘ Here poverty often teaches people the most singular means of get- 
ting a livelihood: How many are there here who have not @single 
sous of certain income, and yet daily appear well-dressed at the Pa- 
lais-Royal, in the theatres and public walks; and who, were we to 
judge from their looks, live as free from care asthe fowls of heaven! — 
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But how is thi done? In many different ways—they have methods 
without number of gaining something, which are not known in any 
ace but Paris. 

‘Thus, for example: a well-dressed man, of a noble appearance, 
who, over his dish of bavaroise, talks fluently, tells all kinds of plea- 
sant anecdotes, and jokes with great ease and freedom, may be seen 
every day in the Caffe de Chartres ; and how does he live? By the 
sale of bills pasted up, which every night, when all others are asleep, 
he tears down from the corners of the streets, and carries to the pas- 
try cooks, who give him a few sous for his trouble. He then lays 
himself down quietly on his bundle of straw, in some grenier, and 
sleeps sounder than many a Croesus. 

* Another who is seen every day at the Thuilleries, and the Palais 
Royal, and who, by his dress, might be taken for an ecclesiastic, is a 
farmer; and what kind of a one do you think? He farms the hair 
pins which are lost in the Italian theatre. When the curtain drops, 
and the company are leaving the house, he makes his first appearance 
ia it; and while the lights are extinguishing, he goes from box to 
box in order to search for the lost pins ; not one of them escapes his 
Lypxeau eye, let it lie where it may; and when the last candle is 
extinguished, oug farmer picks up his last pin, and with the hope of 
not dying next morning of hunger, hastens to the broker to sell him 
his treasure.” IIT, 112, 113. 

It is fair, however, to warn our readers against implicit con- 
fidence in this traveller, whose ignorance and imagination are 
perpetually misleading him. Lavoisier, he says, has made all 
the Parisian ladies so fond of chemistry, that they analyse the 
sensibilities of the heart by chemical rules, (ILL. 69), Ata 
meeting of the Royal Society of London, he saw, what, we be- 
lieve, has seldom been observed by others, the President ‘ pass- 
ing his judgment upon various works, but with great candour and 
moderation, (Ill 243). In Newgate he learnt that convicts 

‘often preferred being hanged in their native country, rather than 
being transported with bad company, (II. 232) ; and ina trading 
vessel, he heard a drunk steersman request the captain rather to 
throw him over-board than sfrike him, because that to an Eng- 
lisman is worse than death, (IIE. 322) 

In England, the last object of M. Karamsin’s tour, he is appa- 
rently so inuch exhausted with his previous delights, that he can 
scarcely enjoy himself at all. Besides, ‘ the English in general do 
noi much care about sallad and garden herbs; roast beef and beef 
steaks are their usual food, and hence their blood becomes thick, 
and themselves phlegmatic, melancholy, and not unfrequently 
self-murderers,’ (LIL. 200). Their hairdressers, too, are dull and 
clumsy- ‘ Alas, lam no longer in Paris,’ he exclaims, ‘ where 
the powder-puff of the ingenious lively Rulet played like a gen- 

tle zephyr round my head, and strewed it with a resplendent 
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white aromatic rime !’ (213.)° Moreover, the climiite’ ins to 
affect even M. Karamsin. “He surprises himself philosophising; 
but this, he says, must be Mapes as ‘ merely the effect of the 
aw, for here lived Newton, Locke, and Hobbes,’ (¢15).. He 
mects, however, with some things to console him in his distress- 
es, particularly a number of beautiful children, ‘all little Emi. 
‘ius's and Sophia’s 7—~a blind beggar and his dog, which under. 
stood physiognomy—some ballad-singers, who gave him an: op. 
portunity of shedding tears: and then M. Karamsin is much 
more independent of external resources than most travellers; 
for be is happy if, after all the fatigues of the day, he can'once 
more behold at night his ‘dear portmanteau,’ (AIL 218). He 
‘eturns to Russia by the Baltic, and on his approach to its bap- 
py shores, is overwhelmed with unruly joy. 

This book was originally written in German, and we have 
sometimes been disposed to think, that the translator does not 
greatly improve his author. ‘Thus, it is not usual, on the eastern 
side of St. George’s Channel, to ‘ hail the setting sun,’ (I. 59), 
But some tropes of the same description cannot, we fear, be laid 
upon the translator. For example, the headachyin his heart, of 
which M. Karamsin complains so piteously, (Vol. IL. p. 116); 
and the surprise which he expresses (ibid. 20:).) at ‘ beggars and 
vagrants’ having, since the Revolution, become unwilling to 
work. We think the concluding remark of this author extremely 
judicious. After saying that his letters contain a true mirror of 
his soul, his thoughts and his waking dreams, he asks, ‘ What is 
more interesting to a man than his own dear self? But perhaps 
others too will be amused with my sketches ; perhaps—that, 
however, is their concern and not mine.’ 


‘ Rien (says Boileau) n’est beau que le vrai, et le vrai seule est 
, 
aunable, 





\RntT. VI. Scotish Scenery ; or, Sketches in Verse, descriptive of 
Scenes chiefly in the Highlands o Scotland: Accompanied 
with Notes and Illustrations, and ornamented with Engrav- 
ings, &c. By James Cririe, D. D. Dalton, Dumfrieshire. 
4to. pp. 420. Cadell & Davies, Londom. 1803. 


v IS is a very pretty book to look at, and we dare say would 

be very much admired in a country where nobody under- 
stood the language in which it is written. It is full of plates, 
aud very handsomely printed,” and possesses exactly that form 
and dimensions that are most susceptible of the embellishments of 
a beautiful binding. In these particulars, the publication has 
unquestionably great merit. But we do not think it altogether 
ao well calcuiated for reading ; and are really afraid that mostof 
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those’ who take it up with such an intention, will very speedily 
lay it down again. It is necessary to observe, however, that we 
have read it faithfully through from beginning to.end,»and not 
without a certain species of entertainment. The work appears 
to us to be a sort of curiosity ; and some account of it may 

robably be interesting to those who love to speculate on the 
mequalities of human genius. 

So large a quantity of pure prose was never divided before, 
we believe, into cuttings of ten syllables, as Dr. Cririe has here 
presented to his readers ; and no instan¢e has yet occurred to us, 
where so much labour has been bestowed on a poetical subject, 
with so complete a failure of poetical effect. We make these ob- 
servations, however, upon the supposition that Dr. Cririe in- - 
tended to regulate himself by the ordinary standards of poetical 
excellence, and endeavoured to conform to the old and approved 
models that are commonly referred to in this department of lite- 
rture. ‘The uniformity and extent of his actual deviations, how- 
ever, have compelled us to suspect that this is not the case; and 
that the reverend author, carried away by the innovating spirit 
of the age, has had the ambition of establishing a new school of 
metry, and expected to set the example of an original manner of 
poetical description. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that he appears to have borrowed 
a good number of hints from the inestimable treatise of the 
Bathos; but it must be admitted, that he has, in general, very 
much improved upon them, and that many of his devices for 
applying them are altogether and peculiarly hisown. If we 
were to specify any one quality as peculiarly characteristic ot 
this performance, we should pitch upon the admirable fidelity, 
and manly simplicity of the descriptions, which occupy so con- 
siderable a part of it. In describing a city, for instance, a vulgar 
Poetical writer is apt either to present such general and pictur- 
esque images to the faney of the reader, as suggest a lively 
picture of its external appearance, or else to make some allusion 
to the great and interesting events that may happen to be ¢on- 
nected with it. Dr. Cririe, however, proceeds upon a much 
safer and more satisfactory plan, and contents himself with a 
fair enumeration of the parts which compose it. Of Glasgow 
for example, he notices 


———— ‘the beauty and extent, 

The Royal college, far and justly fain'd ; 

Its churches, bridges, river and its greet ; 

Its buildings, spacious streets, and rising sqmares; 
Of ancient date, the venerable pile.’ &e, 
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Edinburgh is represented, with equal accuracy and effect; with 
- ‘ High-tow et Seat 
Uponsbe right, and fair Edina’s hills, 
Her gastle, palace, and her deep sunk vale; 
Herbridges, buildings high, and spacious streets.’ 

This plan of Micciption, we must confess, is apt to give 
eceasion to some apparent repetition; as the analysis of one 
city frequently affords pretty much the same results which that 
of another ; but its advantages, in point of facility and precision, 
probably outweighed this inconvenience in the opinion of Dr. 
Cririe. 

In describing a landscape, the learned Doctor is searcely les 
original. Painting to the eye, he knew, was extremely trouble- 
some and uncertain ; and no coleuring of words, he was sensible, 
could ever convey an exact idea of the appearance and proper- 
ties of every individual object. What, then, does he do? . Words 
are the only instruments he can employ; and, guided by the 
maxims of the soundest philosophy, he considers that the words 
most closely connected with external objects, and most fitted 
to suggest them with precision, are their proper names. And, 
accordingly, he inserts the proper name and appellation of all the 
objects around him, instead of embarrassing his readers with a 
vague or imperfect description. In representing the prospect 
from Rosneath, for instance, he favours his readers with this 
ample catalogue. 

* Loch-Long, Cumbray, and Clyde, 
Are near at hand; Gourock and Greenock seen 
Across the flood ; Port-Glasgow, Renfrew old: 
Glasgow afar, its smoke and gilded spires, 
Scarce break the level horizontal line. 
Nearer, Dumbartou’s wondrous rock and bills, 
Dumbuck, Dunfin, and ’mid the tide, Ardmore. fo 
Nor let me here at hand the lake forget, 
Gair-Loch, with all its beauteous shores and woods, 
The noble seat of Ardincaple fair, 
Which vies with great Rosneath, already high, 
And rising still in beauty and renown.’ p. 102, 103. 

Here, besides the great accuracy and beauty of the descrip- 
tion, the reader is charmed with a number of fine sounding names, 
that could never have been introduced by a dealer in poetical 
landscape. ‘This is a beauty, indeed, that is scattered with great 
profusion through the whole poem, which contains many s0- 
norous and significant appellations, that probably never stood 
in verse before. We have Killicrankie, and Dunniquech, and 
Tummel, and Tynedrum, and Freuchlin, Coryvreckan, Au, 
Oich, and 
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* ——«Doch-Ard, and Lochy deep, 
Upon whose wooded banks stands Finlurig.’ 

Upon the same principle, he does not scruple fo insert in his 

m, all the vulgar or ridiculous appellations that may happer 
to be appropriated to the object in questions hus, he calls the 
canal that unites the Frith and the Clyde, ‘the Great Canal ;’ 
and celebrates the rugged mountains to the west of Inverary, by 
the name of ‘ Argyle’s bowling green.’ Whisky is called ‘ the 
water of life,” &c. &c. . 

Where the objects have no individual or proper names, he is 
contented with that of the species to which they belong, care- 
fully avoiding every approach toward picturesqne expression. 
In giving an account of a grove, for example, he disdains to 
speak of the mixture of colours, or the alternation of light and 
shade : but he gives a very exact and clear enumeration of the 
sorts of trees which compose it. The sobriety of the whole pas- 
fage, indeed, affords an admirable comiftat to those gaudy and 
confusing descriptions with which the vulgar herd of readers are 
#6 much intoxicated. ‘ 

‘Here spreads the level lawn, well stock’d with deer: 
Here trees coeval with the castle, stand, 
Aud wave their spreading branches high in air: 
‘The lime, the elm, the oak, the larch, and pine, 
The beech, and slender pensile weeping-birch, 
That vies with tallest aged forest trees.’ p. 60, 

Although we have said that Dr. Cririe scorned to borrow an 
interest for his descriptions from any allusion to great and inte- 
resting events, yet it cannot be supposed that a man of his 
learning should pass such events over without any notice. The 
art, however, with which he guards against their communicating 
any degree of improper animation or splendour to his work, is 
tally surprising. He states the fact, in general, in the fewest 
and simplest words, and places it in such a detached position, 
that so far from raising up any unbecoming degree of emotion in 
the mind of the,reader, it usually passes over it, like an extract 
from a chronological table. For instance : 

‘ "Twas here the Roman legions cross’d the Tay.’— 

‘ "Twas here his camp, well fortified, was pitch’d : 

‘ "Twas there bis conqu’rivg bands a check receiv'd.’— 
© In after-times, that castle old was built,’ &c. 

‘The same love of truth, and contempt for the vain exaggera- 
‘ions of ordinary pocts, has led Dr. Cririe, in many passages, to 
adopt a diction that is new in the poetical department. ‘Thus, 
he speaks of a river, that wafts ‘ manufactures’ abroad ; and, 
instead of the trite imagery of a torrent rolling down swains, and 
trees. and cattle, he tells us that, 
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‘In this place, its fury swept away 
"Buiidings of late.’ 

If we pass from the consideration of the descriptions which 
form the largést part of the poem, and aré all executed ‘with 
equal judgment, wesshall find traces of the same original genius 
in the subordinate parts of the work. .Phe similes, for instance, 
are all of a very particular character. They appear, indeed, to 
have cost the author a great deal of trouble, and are scattered ve- 
ry sparingly through the work. ‘The untimely death of a pro- 
mising youth, to give but‘@he example, has been frequently com- 

ared to the withering of a fower, or the cutting down of a tree, 
hese, however, are obvious and homely images. Dr. Cririe, 
with inimitable ingenuity, has contrived to give new dignity and 
pat hos to the disester, by comparing it to the loss of a diamond 
ring. The whole passage is well worth the attention of all lovers 
of originality. 
* Vet here, again, the Muse has cause to mourn : 
For Stone, emerging from the low obscure, 
. Had scarce attention gained, ere, snateh’d away, 
He left the world its darkness to deplore. 
The sparkling diamond thus, with dazzling light, 
Emerging from the darkness of the mine, 
When polish gives its lustre to the day, 
With bright effulgence, blinds the Artist's eye, 
Unable long its flashing light to bear. 
Yet, thus, the shining treasure, source of joy, 
When lost, afiects the mind with grief sincere.’ pp. 48, 49, 

The singular (urn of mind that suggested all those improve- 
ments upon the usual style of poetry, has not failed to manifest 
itself in the opinions and sentiments of the author. In comme- 
morating the charms of Loch- Lomond, he seems to think of no- 
thing but its size, and exclaims, with equal elegance and spirit,” 

* Po thy stupendous size, what’s Derwent Lake? 
What all the Lakes of Cumberland to thee ?’ 

It is with great reluctance that he afterwards acknowledges, in 
a note, that ‘a small island, such as Scotland (what is the island 
of Scotland ?) admits not of lakes, such as Aral, Baikal, and the 
Caspian, or of such as spread their vast waters in North Ameri- 
ca, and are the boast and wonder of a world.’ 

Ju another place he tells us of a river whose ‘ madding fury’ 
is appeased by the beauty of his banks, and the songs of the birds 
that frequent them.’ The ill-concerted expedition to Darien is 
then termed ‘ the most glorious enterprise of ancient or of mo- 
dern times. The Epigoniad is denominated an immortal poem ; 
and finally, the climate and fer rtilitv of the Highlands of Scot 
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jan’ are’ said to have degenerated and fallen off lamentably of 
late. In proof of which he asserts : 
; ‘ The Capercailly, since, hath also fail’d ; 
The deertheir ancient haunts have mostl¥ fled ; 
And who cai tefl what tribes have been forgot? 
The seasons too have also chang’djfrdm mild 
And gently warm to stormy cold,’ &e. 

But the highest fight of metaphorical sublimity which the au- 
thor attains, is in describing the effects of the noise made in 
hunting an otter. ‘The clamour ofogs and men, he says, was 
so great updn that occasion, that ~~ 

; Silence, astounded, hears 
Around the lake, such piercing shouts ascend, 
And, trembling, dreads some bold usurper's grasp « 
To wrest the sceptre from his aged hands.’ yg: 

The images here, it will be observed, have all that indistinct- 
ness and incongruity that constitute true grandeur and animation. 

The learned author’s partiality to prose does not influence his 
diction only, but may be traced in many of the peculiarities of 
his versification. Blank verse, it has been said, is verse only to 
the eye; and of Dr. Cririe’s blank verse, this is correctly true. 
By far the greater part of it; if printed like prose, would certainly 
have passed unsuspected by the most tuneful readers of the na- 
tion. In writing it out into lines, too, the’ Doctor has by no 
means adhered servilely to the rule of making them all of an equal 
length. Some have two or three syllables,above the standard ; as, 

*’Mid the howling of the wilderness’s dark gloom’—— 
‘ Anon the water too is seen—’tis great Loch Long.’ 
Others have too few, 
* Seen in thy roads Inch-Keith’s green ish 
And fortress old’ 
* Hayfield, Macdugald’s beauteous seat’ 
* The woods and wide spread flood below,’ &c. &c. 

At. the same time, that he may forfeit none of the privileges 
of poetry by disuse, Dr Cririe has made a very free use of those 
bold inversions, from the harshness of which other poets have 
generally shrank back. Thus he says that, in ancient times, the 
shining ploughshare, 


“” 


than the sword, 
Not less became the generous warrior brave.’ 
And afterwards, 
‘Nor great Lemanus, flood tho’ copious, boasts,’ &c. 

We have forgotten all this time to explain to our readers the 
plan and object of this extraordinary publication. It is a correct 
journal of a tour in Scotland, every stage being the subject of a 
separate chapter ; and all the incidents of the state of the wea- 
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ther, and. the fatigue or satisfaction of the traveller, are inserted, 
along witha faithful enumeration of all the objects and reflections | 
that presented themisélves as he went along. To this are annex- 
ed, nearly 200 pages of Notes and Illustrations, consisting prin. 
cipally of extracts from the Statistical Account of Scotland, and 
references to school , in evidence of the author's erudition, 
If the price of the volume Were a little more moderate, or its size 
better adapted for the pocket of a postchaise, it might not be 
without its utility as a travelling companion. It certainly con- 
tains more names of placesjthan any book of the roads we have 
ever met with; and the engravings, which are about as correct 
as travellers are in the practice of publishing, might assist ladies 
and gentlemen in their Rechddlnos of such places as they passed 
in their sleep, or were too much hurried to go to. 


Art. VIL. Voyage en Islande, fait par ordre de sa Majestt * 
Danoise. Traduit du Danois. 1802. 


TS King of Denmark having heard, by accident, that there 

was a large island in his dominiuns, called Iceland, directed 
the Academy of Sciences to select sme missionaries of science 
for the purpose of exploring it. ‘The Academy, in obedience to 


his commands, appointed Messrs Olafsen and Povelsen to that 
frigid and curious office: the first, an Icelander by birth; the 
latter (strange to tell) lifing there, though born in another coun- 
try. The result of their labours is this very tedious and authen- 
tie book. 

The Danish Academy (because perhaps they considered that 
nothing amusing could be dignified), have divided this work into 
four parts, corresponding with the four divisions of the island» 
into North, East, South and West. A prodigious number 
topics are treated of in the first division, and the same order of” 
subjects is pursued, with a sort of ponderous decorum, through 
the three others ; so that we have four dissertations upon the Ice- 
landic method of feeding cows: And having ascertained, with the 
utmost precision, the quantity of salt infused into the butter im 
the Northern hemisphere of this ancient kingdom, an agreeable, 
though gentle surprise is excited by the discovery, that the salt 
butter of the South consists exactly of the same proportions; @ 
sensation which swells out into full and entire satisfaction, when 
we come to know that the same wonderful ratio pervades the 
dairies underthe remaining points of the compass; that butter 
is muriated upon one great leading principle through the whole 
of kceland ; and the question of flavour and conservation deter- 
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mined, not by local capfice, but by pure and steady reason. Up- 
on the mode, however, in Which this work is executed, we shall 
have more to say towards the close of the review. 

Iceland is best known from its natural curiosities, and from the 
asylum which it afforded to learning iathe® early ages. “There 
is something very singular in the fact, that letters should have 
flourished most vigorously inthe most remote and most,inacces- 
sible part of the world; and that men should have found any 
means of cullivating the luxuries of knowledge, where the sterility 
of nature seems almost to have denied them the necessaries of 
life. Ingenium male habitat Upon this cold and frozen rock, 
poets sung, historians recorded, onfletibetare decreed, for future 
times. Man never gained such a victory over circumstances, 
nor rose so superior (o physical evils. ‘The Icelanders, after 
having extracted support from their unwilling country, adorned 

» it with works of genius which were luminous in the darkness of 
Europe, and which retain some share of lustre at the expiration 
of eight centuries, when Europe is dark no more. 

There must be much bodily idleness in any country,,-before 
there can be much literature ; a remission of manual labour, be- 
fore there can be much intenseness of mental exertion. If a few 
good books are handed down to us fromany period, it amounts to 
a proof, that the same period must have given birth to many bad 
ones which we have never seen ; because there is no such capri- 
cious prominence of genius, as, that one or two men should re- 
flect, and compare, and compose, while every thing about them 
is brutal and ignorant: ‘The fact is, that many try, and perish ; 
and afew, who do better than the rest, are handed down to poste- 
rity. Upon these principles, it is difficult to conceive, how such 

-acountry as Iceland could have found leisure for literature. We 
» should have imagined that her mata and historians must have been 
\ driven by hunger, where the Roman heroes often went by choice, 

to the plough ; or that every spark of genius and talent which she 
possessed, must have been employed in catching fish, Yet Sir 
Joseph Banks, upon his return from that country, presented the 
British Museum with more than three hundred Icelandic manu- 
scripts ; and if a mere stranger could carry away 80 many reams 
of genius, in what numbers must they be found in the libraries of 
Copenhagen, and among the collectors of the country ? 

hese travellers open their account of Iceland, by observing 
that the ordinary winter cold of Iceland is not very considerable, 
from 20 to 24 of Fahrenheit. When the heavensare very se- 
rene, the thermometer falls to 12, and has been sometimes as 
low as 40 below the freezing point. The period-of the greatest 
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cold is from January to March inclusive. In April and in May, 
the winds set in from the east ; and sometimes with such severity 
and obstinacy, that the cattle exposed to them perish in great 
numbers, and the vegetation of the ensuing summer is materially 
checked. The heat of the summer in Iceland is as variable as the 
cold of winter is continuous—it will sometimes freeze in the inter- 
vening night of two days, in both of which the thermometer has 
stood at 70. Exposed to the sun, the range of the thermometer, 
during the summer season, is commonly from 80 to YO degrees ; 
and the heat sometimes so intense, that every body retires in the 
day-time and agricultural labours are pursued throughout the 
night. The range of the barometer is about two inches. 

The principal miverals which Iceland produces are, the sulphat 
of iron, and the two principal ingredients of which that salt is com- 
posed. The Icelanders have no coal, but inexhaustible bogs of 
peat. The principal circumstances which render the herbage 
and the hay of Iceland so bad, are—the prevalence of the equi- 
setum, which the beasts eat with great avidy and detriment—the 
want of enclosures, which are now entirely neglected —a deficien- 
cy of manure, and the very imperfect manner in which their hay 
is made. In the western parts of Iceland, they follow the En- 
glish method of hay- making with some better success. The tra- 
vellers remarked a considerable improvement in the soil, in their 
approach to some of the mountains; it was more tenacious, and 
the plants more succulent. This amelioration they attributed te 
the previous influence of volcanic fires. 

The Icelanders are seldom remarkable for that ruddy com- 

lexion, so common and so pleasing in the rest of Europe. Those 
who inhabit the interior, occasionally acquire it ; but all the inha- 
bitants of the sea coast display on their countenances the severi- 
ty of the elements to which they are exposed, and the hardships 
which they endure. ‘There certainly can be no superfluity of » 
vigour, or redundance of health, in those who are out whole days 
upon the sea, unsheltered from wind and rain, and sitting, to the 
depth of one half of their bodies, in sea-water. The diseases to 
which they are principally exposed, are, pneumonia and hypo- 
chondriasis.* ‘Vhe women suifer much from amenorhea. 

The Iceland houses, in a village or town, are built in a line, 
and covered with green turf + ‘The fagade is either white-wash- 


* It is a very surprising fact, that syphilis never made its appear- 
aace in Iceland till 1753, not long before it reached Otaheite. Vol. 
v. 221. 


+ Glass is very dear in Iceland; the windows are made with the 
horion and amnion of a cow. 
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ed, or sm¢ wed, with a certain red earth ; and a neat trotioir of 
flat stones runs before the doors. The manner of building is bet- 
ter alapted to the nature of the country than any other: It pro- 
tects the inhabitants from cold more effectually than walls of ma- 
sonry, and remains firm during earthquakes, which would over- 
throw houses of a more lofiy structure. They are but too fre- 
quently put to the test—and the examples are very numerous, of 
large leeland villages which haye escaped with perfect impunity 
from a very severe shock of an earthquake. 

An Iceland peasant generally breakfasts and sups upon curds, 
from which the whey is pressed out, and which are diluted with 
sour or fresh milk: At dinner, he eats dry fish, both summer and 
winter, with the same preparation of milk as at his two other 
meals. His usage of bread is very sparing, as there is not a 
single blade of corn cultivated upon the whole island; and meal 
is, to the Icelander, an high-priced and exotic delicacy. Ineve- 
ry country, there are certain dishes, which are as much articles 
of faith, as articles of luxury, and which the native eats as well 
for the safety of his immortal, as for the gratification of his mortal 
half. An teelander would consider himself irretrievably lost, if 
he did not eat hung beef at Christmas and Easter. The vulgar 
prepare and consume it, with trembling precision, after the man- 
ner of their fathers ; and the boldest sceptic, who indulges himself 
by laughing at the principle, thinks it as well to comply with the 
practice. 

‘Those who will not read, must be contented with ignorance 
nor can men of reflection in this country expect to understand 
the true nature of sour butter, if they will not read a dissertation 
upon that subject, by M. Pingel, Couasellor of State, written in 
the Danish Mercury for the year 1754 ;* and the masterly ob- 
servations of Horrebow upon the same subject.¢ It appears 
clearly, from the labours of these wonderful men, that the large 
magazines of butter mentioned in the Chronicles of Iceland were 
not of salt, but of sour butter. Salt butter cannot be safely kept 
above a year. Common butter, well pressed from its whey, be- 
comes sour at the expiration of six months, of a white colour, and 
so incorruptible, that it may be preserved for years. The Ice- 
landers universally prefer it to salt butter; and, in Catholic times, 
the monasteries had large chests of it, forty feet long by seven 
feet high. 

Tolerable beer is brewed in Iceland, but drank only on occa- 
sions of great festivity ; their common drink is whey in its ordi- 
nary state, and another preparation of whey, which, after having 
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been long kept, undergoes the vinous fermentation. Cows’ milk, 
whey, pure of diluted with water, and, in times of ve even 
fish, constitute the nourishment of children. An Iceland 
woman rarely suckles her child above three or four days: A 
‘most extraordinary fact, which is stated without the least expla- 
nation; though it probably arises from the necessity the women 
are under of labouring hard for their support, and their inability 
to endure such a drain upon their strength, especially with the 
very meagre sustenance which they are in the habit of taking.— 
The men occupy themselves, part of the winter in making wool- 
len stockings and caps, thongh many of them continue their fish- 
ing throughout the whole ofthe year _ All the peasants who hold 
from the Crown are compelled, at a certain season of the year, to 
work on board the packet boats, or find a substitute The first 
labour, a8 soon as the ice is melted, is to dig turf for the ensuing 
winter At this season of the year the women take care of the 
cattle; a task which devolves upon the other sexin winter. The 
hay harvest begins in the middle of July 

All laws originally , and in the infant age of societies, teach eco- 
nomies, as well as virtue and vice. ‘There is a period of gross 
ignorance, in which it is important to shew men how to gratify 
their wants, as well as to restrain their passions. Some few may 
be acquainted with a rule better than that which the law pre- 
scribes, but the many know none so good. In afier times, when 
experience is gained, and knowledg : easily communicated, many 
points are left to discretion which were before matters of positive 
institution ; but almost all early codes are as imperious about 
reaping, sowing, and thrashing, as they are about murder and 
theft To this day, the Icelanders pay the most implicit sub- 
mission to the wconomies pointed out by their old laws; and 
churn, and carve, and fatten, and manure, according to the let. 
ter of a statute. Wages are of course fixed by the same authori- 0 
ty—an institution upon which Olafsen and Povelsen expatiate }. 
with peculiar complacency, and which they commend with ple- 
nary approbation; Bui as Messrs. Olafsen and Povalsen were 
sent over to see and hear, without having any orders to reason, 
we shall pass over this voluntary and extra official philosophy 
without severity or comment. , 

The Icelanders have all that general acuteness and dexterity 
which results from the complication of labour in one person.— 
The same peasant is frequently forced to carry on the trades of 
watchmaker, locksmith, carpenter, brazier, &c. &c ; and though 
each trade is but imperfectly executed, the fertility of resources 
derived from these multiplied occupations frequently produces the 
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most ingenious contrivances, and nourishes a strong genius for 

mechanics. yr 

‘The Icelanders ave great wrestlers and players at chess; but 
their principal amusement consists in reading the ancient poetsand 
historiaus of their countries. While the rest of the family are: 
spiveing and carding round him, in the long winter evenings, a 
person selected for that purpose reads aloud to the whole group; 
and a jong habit of this sort has given to the Icelandic peasants a 
considerable degree of curiosity respecting the history of their 
ancestors. It cannot be supposed that these histories, so much 
relished by the vulgar, are very beautiful in composition, or pro- 
found ia remark: they are probably not many degrees elevated 
above the lepid fables of Mrs. Goose; but they create cheap and 
harmless occupation, and promote civilization, by making the 
powers of the mind an object of veneration to men whose situa- 
tion might incline them to respect only those of the budy. 

Iceland exhibits the same traces of large ancient forests as many 
other countries do which are now entirely destitute of trees. 
Trees of a great size are continually dug up in the bogs, though 
it is now almost impossible to rear any timber at all in the island. 
The fact is, that the spontaneous forests of cold countries gene- 
rally begin in some warm sequestered spot : under the cover of 
the earliest trees that have sprung up in these favourable circum- 
stances others are reared; and the skirts of this first mass afford 
shelter and (by the fall of the leaf) manure to young sucklings. 
Without attending to this process, future cultivators begin with 
an exposed situation, and wonder they cannot rear forests where 
forests grew before. The ancient existence of large forests in 
Iceland does not however depend upon conjectures ; their num- 
bers and boundaries are described with the utmost accuracy in 
the ancient histories of the country.* 

Prodigious quantities of floating wood are cast ashore upon the 

Pcoast of Iceland; particularly, towards the north: there are at 

least ten or twelve different species of timber brought by these 
drifts. ‘The general idea is that they come from America, 

Nature has crowded together a great number of Sublimities in 
this island. Heat and cold have united their effects to enhance 
the grandeur of the spectacle; and hailstones and coals of fire 
run along the ground. ‘The traveller who quits this peaceful 
country to see nature in all her energy, will contemplate with 
astonishment the Glaciers of Geitland, covered with ever during 
snow ; Hecla showering fire over the bleak plain; the roaring 
Geiser shooting up its boiling streams two hundred fathoms to- 


* Particularly in the Kialnesinga Saga, and the Landnama Saga. 
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wards the skies; the Avalenche, crushing man, and beasts, and 
house, inits descent; the waves casting forward towards the shore 
huge rocks of Greenland ice; and, high above all, the Boreal 
lights dancing and playing over the whole field of heaven—re- 
tiring for a moment from human eye into the infinite regions of 
space—then coming back with fresh lustre, and sparkling with 
every colour, and shape, and variety of flame. 

Human ingenuity, ever ready to catch at the faintest analogies, 
has attempted toestablish some connexion between the eruptions 
of Hecla and Vesuvius; but the notion is perfectly chimerical, 
and entirely contradicted by facts [rom attending to the date of 
their respective performances, we will venture to say, that they 
are.entirely ignorant of each other’s existence; and have never 
dreamt of entertaining that submarine correspondence, so acutely 
— to them by naturalists. 

n that part of their book which relates to the natural history of 
Iceland. Olafsen and Povelsen occasionally display a credulity 
truly laughable. We all know that foxes love eggs. When the Ice. 
land foxes come to the spot where they expect to find crows’ 
eggs, they begin to wrestle. in order to find out which is the 
strongest. ‘This done, the Sampson of the foxes takes his next 
neighbour’s tail in his teeth, who takes another tail in bis turn, 
and so on, till the vulpine string, hanging over the rock, is long 
enough to reach the eggs; which are then handed up, by some 
unintelligible process, from one to another, till they arrive in 
safety atthe top! Messrs. Olafsen and Povelsen do not implicit 
ly believe this story, though they are more than half persuaded 
of jis truth. “They are wholly devoid, however, of this tinge of 
scepticism in relating the navigations of the Iceland mice. 
When they wish to cross a large and deep river, six of them em- 
bark upon a bit of dry cow dung, their provision in the middle 
of this ex vaccine vessel—their faces turned to each other, and > 
their tails in the water, to perform the functions of rudders. The” 
Danish missionaries see no reason (o question the authenticity 
of this anecdote. 

in page 56. Vol, IL. they relate the existence of some curious 
mineral waters at Hitasdal, which have such a power of intoxi- 
cation, that they are equal in strength to the strongest beer. 
‘They tobk considerable pains to examine the earth adjacent to 
the Geiser, and the other hot springs; and uniformly found that 
the heat did not reach above 12 or i4 feet; at which depth, 
they came upon the hard Java rock, the production of some 
previous volcano. In an examination of this kind, a fresh, 
though inferior, geiser broke out of the ground, and shot a 
large column of hot water upwards to a considerable height; @ 
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phenomenon which it continued to exhibit at intervals while they 
remained in the neighbourhood. 

One.of the most striking natural curiosities in-Iceland, is the 
Ilverevatte, or roaring mountain. Through an aperture in the 
rock, of three or four inches iv breadth, a thick smoke rushes, © 
with a noise loud enough to drown the strongest human voice at 
the shortest distance; and the blast is so prodigiously strong, 
that small stones, which they attempted to fling into the aperture, 
were driven out to a considerable distance. It should be ob- 
served, that the whole of this survey of Iceland was made before 
the year 1760, and consequently before the great discoveries in 
aerial chemistry ; so that the report of Messrs. Olafsen and Po- 
velsen contains no sort of information respecting the gaseous pro- 
ductions they met with; nor indeed do they seem to be informed 
even up to the state of chemical science of that period. The 
Academy of Copenhagen appears to have had it in contempla- 
tion to procure as much knowledge for as little money as possi- 
ble. The Iceland travellers are perpetually complaining of bad 
and broken instruments, and do not appear to have been pos- 
sessed even of these in great abundance. 

The character of the Icelanders is goods They are calm, 
discreet, orderly and serious in their religion, capable of great 
labour of mind and body, and accustomed to live upon little; 
notabounding much in men of genius, but producing, in the 
various universities of the North, many zealous and indefatigable 
scholars, who have struck with successful vigour into the most 
intricate and untrodden paths of literature. They are as fond 
of their country, as all mountaineers are said to be. Not that 
we are thorough converts to this supposed connexion between 
altitude and patriotism ; but we leave the hypothesis as we find it. 

The potato, that modest vegetable of Catteau, has with some 

(difficulty found its way into Iceland; but they have in vain 
"attempted to introduce the culture of grain The Danish govern- 
ment has even been at the expense of sending over Jutland 
farmers for that purpose ; but the corn has either never appeared 
above ground ; or appeared, and never ripened ; or ripened, with- 
out growing hard enough for thrashing; till, at length, the nost 
sanguine improvers have been compelled to relinquish the under- 
taking; finding it easy enough to drill a field, but impossible to 
prepare a climate for their crops. Messrs. Olafsen and Povel- 
sen think that the soft corn might be baked after reaping, as it is 
in the island of Ferro But this is bad policy ; for if price is dis- 
regarded, any thing may be grown any where. The object is 
not to produce, but to produce with economy; and where the 
difficulties are so great in effecting any one object, it is better to 
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relinquish it for another more adapted to the genius of the cli. 
mate. 

Nothing is more striking, in this publication, than the decay 
of power and population in Iceland. But it has been for centu. 
ries the prey of famine,* epidemic diseases, and murrain among 
the cattle. Every canton in Iceland contains vestiges of deserted 
farms ; but towards the north, there are whole cantons entirely 
deserted ; and others in the district of Skagefried so languidly 
cultivated, that they may almost be said te be abandoned. In 
the canton of Flioten, there have been twenty five large farms 
abandoned since the beginning of the last century. The causes 
of this melancholy desertion, besides the physical ones we have 
already mentioned, are, the avarice and negligence of the Danish 
government : for, at the period to which this report refers, the 
improvements in the Iceland commerce, suggested by Bernstorf, 
had not taken place. ‘The trade with that country was a mone 

ly farmed out to a set of merchants, who. of course, sold fo 
the Icelandars the worst commodities at the highest prices ; and 
the people, who could scarcely contend with the evils of cli- 
mate, were doomed to struggle with all the discouragements of 
a bad government. ‘The demand for men is so easily supplied, 
and the blanks occasioned by unusual mortality so soon filled up, 


that political ceconomists would hardly allow the various pesti- 


lences, by which Iceland has been affected, to be a sufficient ex 
planation of its present reduced population. But this question 
1s quite a relative one; and the rapidity with which human life is 
renewed, must be proportionate-to the advantages of the particu» 
lar country in which the experiment is to be tried. A country, 
with every blessing of climate, soil, and government, may fill "” 
the vacancies occasioned by a pestilence in fifteen years, whic 

such a country as Iceland could not supply in three hundred. Itis 


true, that nature always reproduces, but with such different de-)) 
grees of facility, that a serious mortality may, for a great length” 


of time, be a very sufficient explanation of a decayed population, 
Independently of all this, there are strong, but slow causes, al- 
ways at work, to dispeople Iceland, Holland, and the fag ends 
and corners of the earth. They are originally peopled only by 


* The distress in Iceland is frequently so great, that their cows and 
sheep are nourished with the head, entrails, and fins of fish, aud, in 
years of less severe distress, with the fish themselves. Mr. Stroem, in 
his Sundmamornia, has a very long and minute discussion upon the 
use of the heads of red herrings, and dried stock-fish, in feeding cows, 
p- 381. @ topic, in rural economy, strangely overlooked in this coun- 
iry. 
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the victims of persecution; avd there is always a strong tempta- 
tion to quit them, in proportion as the facility of communica- 
tion increases ainong givilized people, and as peace and liberty 
are to be enjoyed in more beautiful climates. Patriotism, re- 
sulting from early association, and from principle, prevents any 
thing like exact proportion between pop lation and the maxi- 
mum of moral and physical good which human beings can ob- 
tain But, caleres pasibus, there is a slow tendency in mankind 
to escape from the violence and sterility of nature to the scenes 
of her goodness and glory ; and this, in the course of ages, 
will leave Iceland to the sea's and the bears from whom it was 
originally wrested, and to whom it had better always have been 
left. 

Messrs. Olafsenand Povelsen may perhaps be extremely dis- 
pleased with the low estimation in which we hold the object of 
their survey ; but we fairly own, we owe to these Reporters 
some little grudge for their merciless and needless prolixity, 
which we only remember to have been exceeded by a very wor- 
thy country clergyman, who left behind him sketches for a his- 
tory of his parish, amounting. in bulk, to two large quarto vo- 
lumes,-and which his executors, who were luckily not of the 
same parish, with much wisdom committed to the flames. Upon 
many important topics, the education and the commerce of Ice- 
land for example, these travellers are very deficient. They have 
found out the secret, if any secret it be, of writing much with- 
out writing to the purpose, and of exhibiting quantities of truth 
without affording satisfaction. As a book of reference, their 
report is not without its value. ‘Those who collect libraries will 
do well to add it to their mass. He who has no particular pur- 
pose in perusing it, but wishes to gain information about Iceland, 
without paying too dearly forit in patience and time, had better 
listen to the warning voice of Reviewers, and decline acquaint- 
ance with Messrs. Olafsen and Povelsen. 


Arr. VIL. Georg Christoph Lidaatores Vermischte Schrif- 


ten, nach dessen tode herausgegeben. Gottingen. 1803. 5 
bande. The Miscellaneous works of George Christophe 
Lichtenberg, published after his death. Gottingen. 1503. 
5 vol. 8vo. 


G ERMAN literature has scarcely ever been fairly appreci- 
J ated in our country ; it is either harshly and injudiciously 
censured, or foolishly and enthusiastically praised; it has had 
os and opponents in plenty, but few intelligent judges. 
Nor is it perhaps verv wonderful, that a just opinion should not 
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be immediately formed by foreigners upon the merits of a clasg 
of writers that have been known at home for little more than fifty 
years. It is generally known, that the authors of Germany 
after the revival of letters, composed for some centuries chiefly 
in the Latin tongue, and neglected their own. In these cir. 
cumstances, they could not easily become popular; and alt hough 
they displayed astonishing perseverance, and great learning and 
acuteness, together with as much invention, perhaps, as any of 
their neighbours who devoted themselves to similar studies, their 
labours ‘appear to have been rewarded by the general derision of 
Europe. A German or Dutch commentator became proverbial 
for dulness. When they at last became ambitious of the higher 
rewards of literature, and began to compose original works in 
their vernacular tongue, they had innumerable difficulties to en- 
counter. During the earlier part of the last century, and the 
whole of the foregoing, every circle or petty principality had 
its peculiar dialect, scarcely intelligible to the inhabitants of the 
adjacent terrifories, and full of phrases completely foreign to 
the more remote provinces. ‘The two grand divisions of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, or Austrian and Prussian, opposeda 
strong bar to the internal intercourse of the nation, and to the 
cultivation of its language. Nocommon metropolis existed, no 
national theatre, parliament, church or law court. Each na- 
tion detested the political and religious establishment of its rival, 
and communicated to the individuals of which it was composed, 
a degree of hatred, greater even than that which has so long 
divided the English and French. The smaller states, nearly 
three hundred in number, adopted the animosities as well as the 
politics of their superiors; and it is so far from being wonderful 
that Germany should be behind the other great European states 
in the cultivation of its language, that our astonishment should 
rather be excited by the view of the improvements which the 
last fifty years have produced. We must not, however, com 
are the German style in the middle of last century, with the 
style of England, France, or Italy, at the same period, bat 
rather with the French, in the reign of Henry IV, tlie English 
in that of King James I, and the Italian in the fifteenth century, 
when their first great poetical compositions, which usually fix 
the language of nations, had just begun to produce their effect. 
The works of Haller, Klopsteck, and Wieland, did this for the 
language of Germany; and established for their successors, 4 
standard of classic vigour and elegance only about half a cen- 
tury ago. 
The Germans now, however, write as correctly as any other 
aation. Some of their classical authors do great honour to me- 
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dern literature, and prove that the opinion of the great Prussian 
Monarch was fallacious, when he declared it impossible to com- 
se a work of taste in his native tongue.* Had he been as 
Pmiliar with the volumes of Wieland, Goethe, Garve, and 
Herder, as with those of Voltaire or D’Alembert, he would 
scarcely have made this assertion. The difficulty of their lan- 
guage, and their unhappy practice of translating every publi- 
cation that became popular among their neighbours, made it 
generally believed, that the Germans possessed no stores but 
what were borrowed either from the ancients, or from Britain 
or France ; and that neither instruction nor amusement were to 
be derived from their original compositions. Some admirable 
essays of Mr. Lessing, however, found their way to England, 
and conduced, along with the illustrious names of Haller and 
Klopstock, to convince the few who could read the originals, 
that the Germans could not only translate, but write what was 
worthy of being translated. During the American war, the in- 
tercourse with Britain was strengthened by many well known 
causes. The German officers in our service communicated the 
knowledge of their books and language. Pamphlets, plays, no- 
vels, and other light pieces, were circulated in America, and 
found their way, after the peace, into England. The name of Les- 
sing, revered by every well-educated German, became almost as 
familiar, as that of Addison or Fielding, and paved the way for 
the less respectable works of Schiller, Kotzebue, and Iffland. 
These authors, peer the most popular dramatic writers of the 
present day in Germany, are well known over the North of Eu- 
rope ; and the works of the two former are at least sufficiently 
known and admired by the inhabitants of this country. Sheridan 
has condescended to be the imitator of Kotzebue ; and Schiller, 
unquestionably a man of uncommon genius, is the avowed model 
of those poets, novelists, and playwrights, who, without any 
genius at all, have succeeded in captivating the public attention, 
by an engaging display of furious lovers, frantic heroines, blas- 
phemers, fatalists, and anarchists of every description. 

It is curious to observe the vicissitudes of literary fashion, and 
the alternation of national imitation. ‘The Germans were slavish 
translators of our bed/es-lettres, philosophy, and history for a 
century. A similarity of national taste prompted them not only 
toadmire Shakspeare, Milton, Shaftesbury, and Locke, and our 
historians Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, who are as well known, 
and as much relished in Germany as in Britain, but also to adopt 
the prejudices which have bestowed a certain degree of reputation 


* Essai snr la litterature Allemande. Berlina 1780, 
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on the affectation of Sterne, and the flowery fanaticism of Her- 
vey. When it was our business to translate, however, we scarce. 
ly succeeded so well. When the scarcity of domestic genius 
compelled us to have recourse to importation, we carefully pick- 
ed out all the dross, and as cautiously threw away the valuable 
ore; so that, for these fifteen years, it has been a common and @ 
reasonable opinion in that cou.itry, that profligate plays, forbid. 
den to be acted in their most cultivated provinces, and novels 
inculcating suicide or adultery, constitute, in the opinion of the 
British nation, the most valuable part of German literature, 
Among ourselves it has sometimes been supposed to form the 
whole of it; and hence the odium thrown upon it, and the belief 
which has prevailed, of the atrocities, political and moral, of the 
principles of German literature. We possess, indeed, very few 
translations of respectable German works; and the mischief that 
was reasonably apprehended from the contagion of those we 
have had the folly to receive, has been sufficient to induce many 
to reject, in the mm, the prodactions of that country. The 
Germans complain of us on this account, and with some appear- 
ance of reason. 

‘The author, whose works we are now to review, and whe 
made a considerable figure in the literary circles of Germany for 
many years, wished to remove those prejudices, by opening the 
eyes of the liberal-minded of both nations. He had passed some 
time in England, and been admitted to the best company in the 
metropolis and the country. He was intimately acquainted with 
ancient and modern literature, and possessed much critical aci- 
men, and taste,and humour The innovations he condemned inhis 
own country have since become ridiculous, and have owed theit 
repression, in some degree, to his exertions; for he was indefati- 

le in assailing them in his writings, which, in the forms of Al 
manacks, Magazines, and Reviews, bad an extensive circulation 
through the whole German empire for thirty-six years. He re 
sided in Gottingen during the greater part of his long literary ca- 
reer, and witnessed the rapid advancement, together with the dan- 
gers and aberrations, of the literature of his country. Many of 
the charges brought against it by the King of Prussia and the 
French Literati, as well as those which we are accustomed to re- 
peat from hearsay, he has examined in a very skilful manner, and 
with such exemplary impartiality, that if he had not written ia 
the language of the country, he might have been mistaken for 4 
native of France or of England. His dispute with Zimmerman, 08 
the subject of Lavater’s physiognomy, made some noise in Ger- 
many, between the years 1771 and 1778. The merits of that 
controversy are amply discussed in the 3d volume of this work, 
which, with the 4th and Stb, contains a republication of detach- 
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ed papers, printed at, different periods, and in various forms, by 
the author They relate chiefly to matters of temporary interest ; 
and many of them seem scarcely worthy of being snatched from 
the oblivion into which they were ready to sink. Like many 
learned men in Germany, M. Lichtenberg devoted his talents and 
pen to miscellaneous literature,—writing upon all subjects, with 
much industry, and with little connexion. His largest work is 
his ‘ Ilustrations of Hogarth’s Prints,’ which is not inclnded in 
this compilation; nor do we find it in his defence of the hygro- 
meter, and De Luc’s theory of rain, occasioned by Mr. Zylius’s 
dissertation on those subjects, published at Berlin in 1795. 

The two first volumes of the collection before us, contain mis- 
cellaneous remarks on the German literature, of which our read- 
ersmay be curious to acquire some knowledge. These are found 
in detached memoranda, kept by the author during the greater 

riod of his life, and are printed with scarcely any regard te 

tes or arrangement. The editor, however, gives the posthu- 
mous pieces under different heads, in the following series: 1. 
Philosophical remarks. 2. Psychological remarks. 3. Moral re- 
marks. 4. Observations on man. 5. Physiognomical remarks. 
6. Political, literary, satirical, &e, remarks and observations. Mr. 
Lichtenberg appears to have projected a long satirical poem, the 

ics of which we shall enumerafe, merely to shew our readers 
the opivion of an acute and experienced man, respecting the ac- 
tual condition of German morality and taste. 

‘ Objects of satire in my poem.—Fashious and dresses. Bad thea- 
te. Foreign Law. Irreverence for old age. Inudifference of our 
Magistrates. Affectation of students, Cringing of professors to rich 
pupils. Forced marriages. Situation of bastards. Low marriages. 
Sensibility. Novels. Lunacy. Trifling causes of wars, Soldiers. 
Bad Roads. Games ofcbance. Forgetfulness of original equality. 
Newspaper advertisements. Canonization. Ignorance in cloisters, 
Monks, Exclusive right of the nobility to the higher offices, An- 
glo-mania in gardening. Inquisition. Superstition of the rabble.’ 
Vol. ii. Introd. p. 12. 


This intended poem was never finished, and probably never 


n. 

n the beginning of his work, M. Lichtenberg describes the 
symptoms of a violent intellectual epidemic, that committed great 
ravages upon the tasie of the Germans about thirty years ago, 
and threatened its absolute destruction : he terms it the rage der 
empfindsamen und kraftgenies, t. e the soi-dixant men of genius, 
who pretended to excessive sensibility, originality, and force. 
These personages boasted of being superior to the trammels_of 
rules, and to the prejudices or advantages of education. They 
affected te exclude every sentiment from their works, which 
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was found in any former writer on similar subjects. No law: of 
the drama, no order in reasoning, no consistency of parts, no 
method, symmetry, or precision, were desired or admitted. A 
wildness, of language, confused gigantic imagery, conveyed in 
the most bombastic, or perhaps in the most gross and familiar 
terms, were made the vehicles of silly and pernicious doctrines. 
Germany was pestered, for upwards of twenty years, with the 
effusions of these Geniuses (Genics). aany of their writings stil] 
continue to be admired. aud utiuence, in some measure, the 
philosophy and ianguage of the national writers Our author 
describes their first appearance wiih some humour. Vol, i. 
p. 67 

‘ Before the battle of Rosback, the idlers were in great want of no- 
vels. We read English ones indeed, insomuch that we knew every 
street in London, and the gallows at Tyburn, as well as our own! 
We ogled in the Park, and did our bestin Covent-Garden, and so gave 
you, O German readers, manya novel “ But,” said you, “ thisis 
nothing; we must have German origival characters!” We were 
tempted to answer, somewhat rudely, “Go to those who sent into 
the world and educated our dear counttymen—~such as they are— 
and don’t blame us for describing the creatures we see and hear, 
Can we heip the want of originality !”—‘ Then give us poems !’— 
“ Do we not give you tuns of them, from the breadth of an inch to 
that of half a foot, and of every possible length!” All would mit 
do. You gave the word of command: and although we poor fe- 
lows have ever had one eye turned tothe left bank of the Rhine, and 
the other to the west of the English Channel, something original mast 
positively be produced to you. You insist on our throwing away oar 
old quills.—There they go—they fly from our hands like the leaves 
inautumn. Beheld at once thirty Yoricks starting up, riding their 
hobby horses round a point which they might have reached at one 
step the day before, and the man who formerly was conscious of m0 
inspiration from contemplating the ocean or the starry heavens, now 
pours forth sentimental aud devotional exclamations on a snuff-bor, 
Shakspeares rise up in dozens ; if notall at once in tragedies, at least 
in reviews—and there you see a combination of ideas which never 
met before out of Bedlam. Space and time are clapped up in a nut 
shell, and shot forth into eternity. In the twinkling of an eye, we 
looked deep into the human beart : gossipping silly histories become 
profound knowledge of human nature. Even in Beeotia,+ yonder @ 
Shakspeare arises, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, eats grass instead of 


* In Germany, every town has a small elevation close to the prin- 
cipal gate, on which a gibbet is erected, for breaking malefactors on 
the wheel. 

+ The south and eastern parts of Germany are so called by the 
Protestants of the northern circles. 
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f raukfort loaf-bread; and makes our language original, by violating 
all its grammar. Lower Saxony snuffles her odes ; sings, with ex- 
panded nostrils and open throat, of patriotism, of style, aud of a 
country which wishes her at the devil. In every corner you hear 
songs and novels, far more difficuit to understand than to compose. 
Well, we had originals now ; but what said the public? “ Gentle- 
men authors, ye are no originals—ye are poets from poets, not from 
aature, Our capital stock is uot in the least increased; we only ex- 
change one coin for another of baser metal, and receive lead and 
brass for our fine gold. Ah, wretched originals!’ &c. 

There is much of this coarse and flippant raillery in the vo- 
lumes before us. Perhaps the want of dignity in the mode of 
chastising the absurdities of the Energists, contributed to produce 
the effect intended by the author—that of raising the voice of 
the reading-rabble against them. It would not be easy indeed 
to point out any eligible plaw for annihilating stich vermin, in @ 
country so divided and extensive as Germany, without destroy- 
ing altogether the liberty of the press. ; 

Another evil which afflicted Germany, and excited the wrath 
four author, at the peried in question, was the mania of phy- 
sioguomy, spread by the writings of Lavater. Lichtenberg, al- 
though he had no respect for that visionary writer, seems to 
have entertained serious apprehensions as to the consequences 
his speculations ; and forgetting that a practical science, which 
rested on false foundations, would soon expose its own futility, 
be thought it his duty to denounce it as a dangerous and detest- 
sble illusion. He accordingly published at Gottingen, in 1778, 
apamphlet (inserted in the 3d vol. of this work), written with 
considerable spirit and acrimony—‘ Ueber Physiognomik wider 
die Physiognomen,’—on physiognomy, against the physiogno- 
nists ; which led him and others into a controversy of many yo- 
lumes, and many years. His keenness on this trifling subject 
cannot be easily comprehended by those who are strangers to 
the childish cupidity with which every thing new, or seemingly 
new, is grasped at in Germany, and to the universal interest 
which the immense eon of that country takes in every 
learned controversy. lieving the foundation of physiognomy 
to be altogether ideal or false, he had no patience with those who 
built upon it. His opinion of that science is always expressed in 
the language of contempt ; but, in the following passage, he con- 
deseends to reason upon it. 

‘We have not a completely clear representation of the human face, 
and consequently cannot teach physioguomy, The rules contain no 
more than the reference of detached parts to the character, The 
countenance of a man who has cheated me, | know sv well, and.re- 
present in so lively a manner, that I remark the slightest deviation im 

VOL, 115. NO. 6, A 
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a face resembling his, as readily as if they were tofally different, al- 
though I am not able to express, and still less able to paint, wherein 
the difference consists; and yet, from the greater or less resemb 
which others bear to that man, am I ready to conclude with respect 
to their characters, because the idea of cheating is connected with 
the'sensation which T have felt. A feature of the countenauce will 
be associated not uch with the character supposed to belong to 
itself, as with the action which it recals. Ihave always found, that 
the persons who attached most credit to physiognomical observa. 
tions, were men of little knowledge of the world: On the contrary, 
men of profound experience pay least atteution to the rules on which 
they are made,’ &c, Vol. ii.p. 178. 

He adds, in p. 181, ‘ When physiognomy arrives at the perfection 
expected by Lavater, we shall hang children before they have com 
mitted the crimes which deserve the gallows, There will, every 
year, be a physiognomical Auto da. kt !—How provoking is it t 
perceive, that Lavater found more in the noses of some.authors, than 
we can find in their writings!’ 

The satirist of Gottingen, did not always confine his speculations 
to the trifles of the day. The system of education adopted by 
thegreater part of his countrymen, both in schools and colleges, 
had fixed his serious attention. He had witnessed some changes, 
introduced in consequence of the light reflected upon that impor 
tant subject by J. J. Rousseau, ‘and his followers in France, 
by Feder of Erlangen, and Basedow of Hamburgh, in Germany, 
Of some of these he seems to have approved; but to the greater 
part he applies that unsparing ridicule with which he always a 
sails the pedantic affectation of originality, and the senseles love 
of change. Although fully aware of the advantages of a rego 
lar education, and acquainted with all that had been urged on 
both sides of the question, he never forgot that the substam 
tialimprovement of the character depends much less upon aft 
ficial instruction than is generally believed. The most carefal 
education cannot create a single new faculty ; and ina civilized 
age, no neglect can prevent the development of those that 
exist; their growth may be retarded by unfavourable circum 
stances, but their vigour may be more radically injured by ex 
cessive cultivation. Professor Lichtenberg never thought of 
declaiming against the use of what it was his business to enforce 
—an assiduous application to study. But he thought that his 

»countrymen pushed the mechanical and coercive part of their 
system agreat deal too far ; and, from our personal knowledge of 
some German seminaries, we donot hesitate to:adopt the whole 
extent of his opinion, The most cultivated Germans, namely 
the Saxons (a population of 8,000,000), benumb the facul- 
ties, and distort the perceptions of theif youth, by a conrse 
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of premature study, before nature has attained the degree of vi- 
gour requisite for the development of her powers. ‘The body, 
jaid under restraint at the age of four or five years, suffers along 
with the mind. By the precision of bookish di cipline, and the 
daily confinement of the faculties to the narro’ ts of a school- 
house and a duodecimo, the course of infantine thought is imped- 
ed or perverted in the same manner as tight bandages injure the: 
cireulation of the blood. ‘ 
‘Tbelieve,’ says Lichtenberg, p. 226. Vol. I. ‘that if our peda- 
obtain their wish, I mean, if they once get the education of 
youth completely under their control, we shall never more see a 
great man amongst us. God forbid that man, whose teacher is the 
vhole circle of nature, should be regarded as a mere lump of wax, on 
viich any professor may stamp at pleasure his own conceited image. 
‘The object of all education isto form virtuous, intelligent, and strong- 
bodied men ; how we promote this object by our present course, I 
thould find it difficult to comprehend. Teachers in schools, and in 
wiversities, fix the character, not of individuals, but of the nation ; 
wd this truth is almost always forgotten. I am so far an enemy to 
ourincessant reading in early youth, that Bwould as soon insist on 
seeing a boy have a brandy-bottle, as a book continually in his bands. 
Children suck their mothers for nourishment to their bodies, aud, 
t us, their school-masters for food to their minds.’ 
the importance of a classical education, however, and of an 
intimate acquaintance with the writers of Greece and Rome, in 
theitoriginal tongues, Professor Lichtenberg entertained through 
his whole life the same opinion. He regarded both the matter 
wiethe style of the ancient classics as alike admirable ; but he 
thought that those studies were begun too early, and that it was 
principally from this cause that they were so often abandoned at 
amaturer period of life. To thevulgar objection, that too much 
imeis lost in learning the words of the sentiments which we might 
obtain by means of translations, he gave the plain answer—that 
aman can never learn a language, without adding to the stock of 
his ideas ; and, that the better the language is, (and. where shall 
wefind any equal to the Greek and Latin ?) the more correct will 
be the judgment, and the more vigorous the perceptions of him 
who learns it. With regard to the learned tongues, they form at 
once, even considered merely in their structure, the best code of 
laws for taste, and the best models for logical reasoning and argu- 
ment. Noman, indeed, who can read the classics, would ex- 
change the fruit of the time spent upon them for any other attain- 
went which his earlier years could have made, It is the respect 
which men of rank in England usually pay to a classical educa- 
tion, that drew from our author the following compliment, in 
which we heartily join in favourof our Southern neighbours, and 
722 
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which is valuable, as coming from a man little accustomed to the 
complimentary style. ' 

* We ought to judge, in matters of education, rather from experi. 
ence than from mere reasoning. We should inquire what nation ha 
produced the it active, and the greatest men; got indeed the 
greatest numbe mpilers and of book-makers, bat of the most 
intrepid, the mos te, accomplished, and magnanimous chatacters? 
This is very probably the English Nation.’ Vol. ii. p. 194, 

A considerable proportion of M. Lichtenberg’s miscellaneou 
remarks, refer to ethics and politics. He is by no means a 2 
lous admirer of the Kantian philosophy, which has made so much 
noise in Germany, or of that political revolution which looks with 
so malign and ominous an aspect on all the European nations— 
His sentiments on these subjects we do not state at length, as the 
eoincide, on.the former, with those which we have expressed ia 
our review of Viller’s philosophy of Kant, and, on the latter, wih 
those of almost every rational spectator of the last years of the 
last century. One of the reasons, however, which he assigns for 
the apparent attachment of some of its votaries to the tortuom 
and teazing philosophy in question, we cannot help noticing ; ad 
it will perhaps appear to our readers who have been in Germany, 
to be as just, as it certainly is mortifying, to common placeme- 
taphysical pride, 

‘ Many doctrines of Kant’s philosophy are perhaps clearly unde 
stood by none; and each of bis disciples, believing that another mw 
derstands them better than himself, is either contented with an o> 
scure conception of them, or perhaps sometimes assents from/aper 
suasion ‘ that others understand what he unfortunately wants cap 
city tocomprebend.” Vol, ii. p. 84. % 

To the perpetual refuge of the Kantians, that those who rejéct 
their philosophy do it from ignorance of its value and ry 
it may be modestly opposed, (‘ Siquidem philosophia, ut feru, 
virtutis continet, et officit, et bene vivendi disciplinam,’)* that 
what is adapted only to particular understandings, and unattaipe- 
ble, after years of study, by men of ordinary good sense in 
respects, cannot be calculated for general utility, and must 
bly be superfinous, if not false. ‘This is the doctrine inc 
by the celebrated Herder in his Metacritik, and by Professor 
Plattner of Leipsic, in his very respectable publications: And, 
indeed, were there no other presumption against Kant’s innove- 
tions, but’ the circumstance.of being uniformly opposed by the 
most enlightened men in Germany, who alone ean be competent 
judges of a work which no man ventures to translate into other 

anguages, and who consider it as a mere repetition of old, clum« 


* Ciceronis oratio in L. C. Pisonem. 
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sy, metaphysical tricks ; it would go far to determine against it 
every stranger to the German jongue, and every friend of ration- 
aand useful inquiry. Consistent with these sentiments is the 
following passage, which we give in the worda'@f our rational and 
manly author, both as a specimen of his style, and a proof of his 
epinion upon this subject. i 

‘Ich glaube, dass, so wie die Anhaenger des Herrn Kant ihren 
Gegueru immer vorwerfen, sie Verstaenden ihn nicht, so auch Manche 
guben, Herr Kant habe Recht, weil sie ihn verstehen. Seine Vor- 
sellangsart ist neu, und weicht von der gewoehnlichen sehr ab, und 
wenn nav nua auf einmel Einsicht in dieselbe erlangt, so ist man 
ach sehr geneigt, sie fiir walr zu halten, zumal da es so viele eifrige 
Auhaenger hat. Man sollte aber dabey immer bedenken, dass dieses 
witebhen noch kein Grand ist, es selbst fiir wahr2u halten. Ich 
gaube, dass die meisten weber die Frende, ein sehr abstractes und 
duke! abgefasstes system zu verstehen, zugleich geglaubt haben, es 
eydemonstrirt.’ Vol. ii. p. 37. 

To gratify our German readers, we add another passage from 
wr author’s original, which is more likely fo please other nations 
than his own, 

‘Es scheint, als werm der Fleiss auch sogar den Dichter bey den | 
Delttehen niachte und machen muesste. Es ist, glaybe ich eine gute 
Erianerung fiir unsere Landsleute wenn sie auf Eminenz Anspruch 
mechen wollen, sich Faecher zu waehlen, wo bloss Fleiss und Urtheil- 
shraftden Werthdes Werks ausmachen, und lieber da weg zu bleiben, 
wo ein Senfkorn von Genie die vierzigjaehrige Arbeit des studierten 
Nachahmers verdunkeln Kann. Das Fliegen muss man den Voegelu 
wherlassen.” Vol. ii. p. 346. 

We conclude our extracts from this agreeable writer, by a sen- 
tence which may probably make some of our countrymen blush, 
ithough we fear the persons alluded to are not among the number. 

‘Die Englaender werden es durch Uebersetzung unserer Schriften 
dahin bringen, dass wir sic gar nicht mehr uebersetzen*.’ Vol. i. 240, 

The duty which would now lead us to point out the blemishes 
ofthe work under our review, is almost completely satisfied, by 
suggesting that this is a posthumous poblication, The folly of 
this public exhibition of Mr. Lichtenberg’s whims, psa. 
aid inconsistencies-—of his attention to trifles, and of his vanity 
in committing to paper, as his own original thoughts, the inge- 
nious speculations of others, with which either reading or conver- 
sation supplied him, is not to be laid to his charge. All the 
blame attaches to his editor. He himself never meant them te 
a ee tiene 


* The English translate so many of our works, that we cannot 
think theirs worth the translating. 
as 
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see the light. But the editor is to blame, not only for what he 
as done, but, we believe, also for what he has left undone, We 
suspect that some of the author’s most valuable lucubrations are 
altogether suppressed ; for we find very little in these volumes 
to throw light upon the peculiarities of the German theatre and 
of the German nce. ‘This is the more surprising, as we haye 
‘Been informed by some of his acquaintance, that he wrote much 
upon these subjects, and that his opinion of some living authors 
of eminence, founded on the justest appreciation of their charac- 
ters and writings, were calculated in a high degree, to amuse and 
instruct his‘readers. ‘They have perhaps been suppressed, from 
delicacy to the feelings of these authors. ‘To many of our coun- 
trymen, indeed, it will be a mafter of indifference, that all which 
refers to German belles lettres should perish; and we are aware 
that much may be said against a large proportion of the dramatic 
writings and novels of that country. Bat we cannot see the rea- 


son of forgetting the ne guid nimis on that subject, more than on 
any other. The plays and romances which we borrow from the 
Germans, and we often borrow unskilfully, must surely 

some substantial excellencies, or it is impossible that our artists 
should meet with encouragement to translate, imitate, and act 
them ; and therefore, while we reprobate the morality of miany of 


them, we lament the loss of the learned and acute Lichtenberg’s 
animadversions upon themjand their authors. The hurry: and 
carelessness with which the selection of these miscellaneous ¢t- 
says has been made, is by no means to be pardoned for the silly 
reasons which are offered in the prefaces to the first and second 
volumes. ‘The honour of the dead should not be sacrificed either 
for the profit or the vanity of the living, . With all its imperfec- 
tions, however, of incoherency, desultoriness, satirical bitterness 
and frivolity, this work will be often read with pleasure ; and al- 
though its author is not entitled to take his place as a man of first- 
rate genius, or extraordinary learning, his character may befairly 
summed up in the words of the independent and magnanimous 
sage : 
* Hier seh ich laechelnd nun des Lebens bunte Scenen, 

Neumdische Virgils, altfraenkische Meconaen, 

Gelehrte, die sehr oft sich selbsten nicht verstehen, 

Tartuffen, die voll Zorns die stille Tugend schmaehn 

Kurz, Hochmuth, Hoffnung, Gleick, derThoren ganzenWaby, 

Des Lebeus ganse Mueh, seh ich gelassen an.’ 
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Art. EX* An Account of Native Africans in the Neighbour- 
hood ef Sierra Leone.. To which is added, Aa Account of” 
the Present State of Medicine among them. By ‘Thomas 
Winterbottom, Physician to the Col of Sierra Leone. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly. Vol. I. te: 


a appears from the Preface of this book, that the originale: 
sign of Dr. Winterbottom was to write only on the: medital 
knowledge of the Africans in the neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone’; but as he had lived among them some time in quality 
-of physician to the colony, and had» made many observations on 
the genids and manners of the various African nations which 
surround it, it was thought fit (@. €. profitable) that he should 
write one volume for general, and one for therapeutic readers. 
The latter has not yet come to our hands. The former we have 
read with pleasure. It is very sensibly and agreeably drawn up; 
and the only circumstance we regret, is, that, upon the whole, 
it must be rather considered as a compilation fromeprevious 
‘writers, than as the result of the author's experienge; not.that 
he is exactly on a footing with mere compilers; because every 
eeount which he quotes of scenes to which he is familiar, he 
anctions by his authority; and, with the mass of borrowéd, 
there is a certain portion of original matter. it appears,also, 
that a brother of the author, inscompany with a Mr. Watt, pe- 
netrated above 400 miles into a part of Africa totally unknown 
to Europeans; but there are very few observations quoted from 
the journal kept in this excursion; and the mention of it served 


» for little more than to excite a curiosity which is not gratified by 


further communication. 

By the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, Mr. Winterbottom 
ineans the windward coast, or that portion of the western shore 
of Africa which extends from the river Senegal to the latitude of 
nearly 56° north, where the coast quits its easterly direction and 
runs away to the south, or a little to the east of south, — 

The whole of this coast is inhabited by a great number of in- 
dependent nations, divided by different shades of barbarism, and 
disputed limits of territory, plunged inthe darkest ignorance 
and superstition, and preyed upon by the homicide. merehants 
of Europe. The most curious passage in this section of the 
work, is anextract which Mr. Winterbottom has given us from 
a report made to a Committee of the House of Commons by the 
Directors of the Sierra, Leone Company ; and which (as we 
conjecture, from Dr,,Winterbottom’s mode of expressing him- 
self, it has never been printed)-we shall extract from his book, 

74 
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‘ A remarkable proof,’ say the Directors, ‘exists in the neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, of the very great advantages of a permanent, 
though very imperfect system of government, and of the abolition of 
those African laws which make slavery the punishment of almost 
every offence. Not more than seventy years ago, a small number of 
Mahomedans established themselves ina country aboat forty miles 
to the northward « Leone, called from them the Mandingo 
Country, As is the practice of the professors of that religion, they 
forgied schools in which the Arabic language and the doctrines of 
Mahomet were taught ; and the customs of Mahomedans, particular 
ly that of not selling any of their own religion for slaves, were adopt- 
ed; laws founded on the Koran were introduced; those practices 
which chiefly contribute to depopulate were eradicated ; and, in spite » 
of many intestine convulsions, a great comparative idea of civiliza- 
tion, unity, and security, was introduced ; population, m consequence, 
was rapidiy increased ; and the whole power of that part of the coun- 
try in which they are settled bas gradually fallen into their hands, 
Those who have been taught in their schools, are succeeding te 
wealth and power in the neighbouring countries, and carry with them 
a considerable portion of their religion aud laws; other chiefs are 
adopting the names assumed by these Mahomedans, on account of 
the respect with which it is attended; and the religion of Islam seems 
to diffuse itself peaceably over the whole district in which the cole 
ny is situated —carrying with it thuse advantages which seem ever % 
have attended its victory over African superstition.’ ; 


Agriculture, though in a rude infant state, is practised all 
along this coast of Africa. All'the lands must be strictly ap- 
propriated in a country, and the greater part cultivated, before 
any can be cultivated well. Where land is of little value, it is 
cheaper and better to till it slightly than perfectly ; or rather, 
perfection, under such circumstances, consists in idleness and 
neglect. ‘The great impediment to be removed from the fresh 
land which the Africans mean to cultivate, are those trouble- 
some weeds called trees; which are first cut down, and then, 
with the grass, set fire to at a particular season of the year. 
This operation is performed when the Pleiades, the only stars 
they observe, are ina certain position with respect to the set-! 
ting san. At that season, the fires are seen rolling in every di- ° 
rection over the parched and inflammable herbage; and the 
blazing provinces are discerned at an immense distance in the 
night by ships approaching the coast. At this period of Arson, 
itis not safe to travel wifhout a tinder-box; for, if a traveller 
is surprised by the pursuit of the flame, his only safety consists 
in propagating thegame evil before, by which he is menaced be- 
hind: and, in trudging on amid the fiery hyphen, multiplying 
destruction in order to avoid it. The Foolahs, who seem to have 
made the greatest advances in agriculture, are, however, stil 
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ignorant of the use of the plough, though Dr. Winterbottom is 
quite persuaded they mifsht easily be taught to use cattle for that 
purpose, 

‘There came,’ says the Doctor, ‘during my residence at the co- 
lony,.a chief, of considerable ca river Gambia, 
attracted by curiosity, and a desire of info on. The man, whose 
appearance instantly aonounced a mind of 10 common cast, was.so 
mueh struck with what he saw there, that before he went away, he 
engaged in his service two of the most ingenious mechaiiies in the 
colony, one of whom, a carpenter, among other things, was to make 
a plough, and the other was to teach his people the art of training 
oxen for the draught, and fixing them tothe yoke.. For a further 
account of this person, see the Report of the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company. London, 1795. 


It is curious to remark, that where any instance of civilization 
and refinement is discovered in the manners of a barbarous peo- 
ple, it exists in a much higher degree than the same virtue im 
nations generally refined. There are many single points of bar- 
barous courtesy much more rigidly adhered to than the rules of 
European politeness would require. We have often remarked 
this in the voyages of Captain Cooke, among the islands of the 


et 


a Archipelago; and there is a very remarkable instance of 


it among the natives of this coast. The houses (says;Dr. Win- 
terbottom) have seldom any other opening than the door, of 
which there are usually two opposite toeach other These serve 
the purpose of keeping upa current of air; they also admit the 
light ; and afford an exit to the smoke of the fire, which is made 
in the middle of the floor. The entrance of a house is seldom 
closed by any thing but a mat, which is occasionally let down, 
and is a sufficient barrier against all intruders. The most inti- 
mate friend will not presume to lift the mat and enter, unless 
his salutation is returned. Nay, when the door is thus slightly 
closed, a. woman, by pronouncing the word Movradee, (I am 
busy) ‘can prevent her husband from entering, even though he 
is assured she is entertaining her gallant. His only remedy.is to 
_ wait for their coming out. 
The explanation of these insulated pieces of superlative re- 
finement among savages, frequently is, that they are not mere 
ceremonies, but religious observances; for the faith of barba- 
rous people commonly regulates all the frivolous minutiz of life, 
as well as its important duties; indeed, generally considers the 
first as of greater consequence than the last. And it must be a 
general fact, at all times, that gross ignorance more tenaciously 
adheres to a custom once adopted, because it respects, that 
custom as an ultimate rale, and does not discern cases of ex- 
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ception by appealing to any higher rule upon which the first is 
founded 


The Africans are very litigious ; and display, in their law: suits 
or palayers, a most.forensic exuberance of images, Sait icdes: 
city of speech, Thei riminal causes are frequently terminated 
by selling one of the parties into slavery ; and the Christians are 
always ready to se either the plaintiff or defendant, or 
both together with all the witnesses, and any other human 
creature Who is of a dusky colour, and worships the great idol 
Boo- Boo-Boo, with eleven heads. 
Nogreat division of labour can of course be expected in such ,” 
a state of society. Every man is a city in himself, and is his own 
tailor, hairdresser, shoemaker, and every thing else. Among the 
Foolahs, however, some progress has been made in the division 
of employments. The tanner and the blacksmith are distinct 
trades; and the ingenuity which they evince in overcoming ob- 
stacles, by means so inadequate to those which Europeans pos- 
sess, may convince us what a stock of good qualities sae na- 
ture has in Store for cases of emergency. . They put to sea ca- 
noes of ten tons burthen, hollowed from a single tree; and al- 
though they are ignorant of the use of the potter’s wheel, make 
earthen pots fit for every domestic use. Dr. Winterbottom thinkg® 
they may,have learnt their pottery from Europeans; but if tht 
is true, it is rather singular they were not instructed by the same 
masters in the use of the potter’s most convenient and most pro 
minent instrument. The common dress of the men consists in 
a shirt, trowsers, woollen cap or hat, which they buy of Euro- 
ans. ‘Those who can afford it, are fond of decorating them- 
selves in all the second-hand splendour they can purchase at the 
same market ; and Monmouth Street embarks its decayed finery 
for the coast of Africa, where Soosoo rakes and loungers are joy- 
fully vested in the habiliments of their Bond- Street predecessors. 
The dress of the Pagan African is never thought complete, un- 
less a variety of gree-grees, or amulets, be superadded; these 
are to guard against every possible accident ; but, as Dr. Winter- 
bottom. observes, are such very cumbersome protectors, that in all 
real dangers they are commonly thrown away. The Mahome- 
dan religion is inimical to dancing, singing, and all the lighter 
species of amusement. Riding on horseback is the only exercise 
of those Africans who have adopted this dull faith. Sedentary 
amusements, such as reading and writing, which flatter the lite 
rary, pride with which they are puffed up, are most congenial 
to their habits. a collation of manuscripts, which they per- 
form with industry and accuracy, takes up much of their time. 
——The Pagan African, on the contrary, is commonly a merry, 
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dancing animal, given to every species of antic’arid apish amuse- 
ment; and as he is unacquainted with the future and promised 
delights of the Arabian prophet; he enjoys thé bad music, abd 
imperfect beauty of this world, with a most eager and un 
ed relish: e! hd a 
e is something so natural, closely derived fre 
human governments, in the notion of the iinediate ene 
of Providence, that. mankind are only weaned fi t by centu- 
ries of contradiction and discussion. In all cases, Where crime 
is alleged, the accused is obliged to prove his innocente, by sub- 
aes toan ordeal. If he is burnt by red-hot iron, or scalded 
by boiling oil, he is immediately hurried to the gallows, with a 
zeal proportioned to the force and perspicuity of the evidence. 
In the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, a curious species of phar- 
eutical tyranny is resorted to for the purpose of ordéal. The 
rk of a particular tree, of purgative and emetic qualities, is in- 
fused into a large quantity of water, of which the prisoner is to 
drink about six calibashes quite full. “If this judicial and inqui- 
sitive drink take a superior direction, and return by the aperture 
through which it is admitted, all is well ; but if the least honour- 
able and elegant of its powers predominate over the other, and 
"it evince a disposition to descend, all op nity of changing its 
line of egress is prevented, by the immediate elevation of the ac- 
cused person to the gibbet. . : 
“The desire of penetrating into futurity, and the belief that 
some persons are capable of deing it, is as difficult to eradicate 
from the human mind, as is the belief in an immediate Provi- 
vidence ; and consequently, the Africans not only have their or- 
deal, but theirconjurers and magicians, who are appealed to in 
all the’ difficulties and uncertainties of life, and who always, of’ 
course, preserve their authority, though they are perpetually 
shewing, by the clearest evidence of facts, upon what sort of foun- 
dation it rests. ‘But the most singular circumstance ‘in the history 
of barbarians, is, that tendency to form interior societies, com- 
prehending a vast number of members, and rivalling the govern- 
ment in their influence upon public opinion. Such isithe Areoy 
Society at Otaheite, and such the Society of the Pura in Africa. 
Every person, on entering into this Society, lays aside his former 
name, and takes a new one. They have a superior, whose.com- 
mands are received with the most profound veneration. ‘When 
the Purra comes into a town, which is always at’ night, it is ac- 
. companied with the most horrid screams, howlings, and every 
kind of awful noise. The sep are not members, 
are obliged to secure themselves within Goors. Should any one 
be discovered without, or peeping to see what was going for- 
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wards, he would  infallibly be put to death. Mere seclusion of 
females is not considered by the Society asa sufficient guarantee 
against their curiosity; but all the time the Purra remains in 
town, the women are obliged to clap their hands, to shew they 
are not attempting any private indulgence of espionage. Like the 
Secret Tribunal which formerly existed in Germany, it punishes 
the guilty and disobedient, in so secret a manner, that the per- 
petrators are never known, and from the dread of the Tribunal, 
not often inquired for,—The natives about Sierra Leone speak of 
the Parra men with horror, and firmly believe that they have all 
strict and incessant intercourse with the devil. 

This ‘account of Africa’‘is terminated by a single chapter on 
Sierra Leone; a subject on which we cannot help regretting that 
Dr. Winterbottom has not been a little more diffuse: It would 
derive a peculiar interest from the present state of St, Domingo, 
as the perils with which West India property is now threatened, 
must naturally augment curiosity respecting the possibility of a 
pacific change of that system; and we should have read with 
pleasure and instruction, the observations of so intelligent and 
entertaining a writer as Dr. Winterbottom, who is extensively ac- 
quainted with the subjects on which he writes, and has a talent 
of selecting important matter, and adorning it. Dr. Winterbot- 
tom says; he,has been in Africa some years, and we do not doubt 
the fact; he might, however, have written this book without 
giving himself that trouble; and the only difference between him 
and a mere compiler is, that he sanctions his quotations by au- 
thority, and embellishes them by his ingenuity. The medical 
volume we haye not yet seen, but this first volume may be safe- 
ly purchased. 


Arr. X. The Second Part of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
JSrom the Death of Egbert to the Norman Conquest. .in Twe 
Volumes. By Sh, Turner, F. A. S. Cadell & Davies. 


M* GiBBON has justly observed, that the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
44 riod of the English history ‘ is familiar to the most illiterate, 
and obscure to the most learned reader.’ Gildas, whom thehisto- 
rian of the Roman Empire styles, with ambiguous compliment, 
‘ the British Jeremiah,’ is so pleased to find, or so determined to 
invent, topics for declamatory lamentatiomor praise, that it is diffi- 
cull to distinguish the basis of truth fromthe ptastic superstruc- 


ture of exaggeration and falsehood with which he has overloaded it- 
We cannot, at this distance of time, decide what parts of the his- 
tory of Nennius were written by himself, and what were added ex 
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altered by his friend Samuel, and it is of little.consequence that 
we should ; for there seems tobe nothing to be.divided between 
them, but an abundance af the most contempiible and absurd 
fables. The Saxon Chronicle presents merely a muster-roll.of 
names, and a chronological table of events, The venerable Bede. 
has indulged his fondness, or exerci stalent for miraculous 
tales. so freely and frequently, that hi ing and judgment, 
which were certainly great, have seldom room for any beneficial 
display. These are the principal authors who have bab consult- 
ed by the English historians. The industry and, patience of re- 
search necessary to collect. a few imperfect and thinly-scattered 
notices; the constant watchfulness and discrimination requisite 
to guard against falsehood and to detect it ; and the eonfusion and 
perplexity arising from accounts frequently varying, and some- 
times contradictory, have tempted many to prefer the guidance, 
ef fancy to that of sober investigation, and:to indulge in conjece 
ture, where they ought to have commented upon evidence. 

The events of that period of the history of the Saxons,which 
preceded their invasion of England, form no direct and necessary 
part of our national transactions ; they have, accordingly, been 
either entirely overlooked, or very imperfectly treated, by our 
); most accurate and industrious writers. Every thing, however, 

which relates to those tribes, from whom we derive our ‘name, 

eur laws, and perhaps our origin,’ must be the objeat of laud: 
curiosity. This curiosity, the first part of Mr. Turner’s history is 
intended, and, in a considerable degree, calculated to gratify. In” 
it he has brought forward all the information which multifarious 
reading could supply, respecting the origin, the first settlements, 
and the continental transactions of our Saxon aneestors. The 
history of the Britons during the era immediately preceding the 
Saxon invasion, is also related with sufficient fulness and accu- 
racy. In order to exhibit a more clear and interesting view of 
his subject, Mr. Turner has occasionally introduced asketch of 
the contemporary history of Europe ; particularly of those pow- 
ers which, by their hostility or alliance, influenced the affairs of 
England. In the preface to the first volume, we are informed, 
thatafter having brought down the Anglo-Saxon history to the 
Norman Conquest, ‘ it is the intention of the author to review 
their laws, manners, government, literature, and religion.’ 

As the first volume of Mr. Turner’s history is notnow imme- 
diately under review, we shall notice merely a féw of the miost 
important points, in which We think he has been negligent, mis- 
taken, or credulous, He has certainly dissipated his Giligence 
and learning very unprofitably in endeay: to trace the first 
votice of the Saxens, and te ascertain the’ etymology of their 
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name. These points are of so little real importance, and more- 
over, lie so far beyond the reach.of probable conjecture, that 
no person, possessed of a judgment superiér'to his love of the 
parade of Jearning, would have sufferéd them to ocuey so many 
es of his work, “When our author coincides with Mr, Gib- 

n, in preferring the decisive and more probable account of 
Nennius,‘ respecting the cause of the Saxon invasion, we know 
not whether to applaud his judgment, or to suspect his 
litys4Hisadmiration of Gibbon is so manifest, habitual, and + 
constantly active, that we have more than once found him the 
echoof ‘his sentiments, and the transcriber of his words. Mr, 
Turner does not stop to €nquire, whether three chiules could 
possibly contain a thousand men, the smallest number crowded 
into them by historians ;* to us, it appears incredible. The keel 
and lower works alone of these long vessels were of timber : the 
sides and upper works were of wicker covered with hides. It 
is evident that ships formed of these materials could have been 
neither very large, nor capable of enduring the stress of any 
great burthen. “The vast number of these vessels, which often 
formed’one fleet, also renders it probable that they could aecom- 
modate but few : we are informed by Mallet, that fleets of three . 
hundred sail-were not uncommon; and that Harold Blaatand™, 
King of Denmark; and Count’ Hacon, commanded a ficet of | 
seven hinndréed Even inthe eleventh and twelfth centuries, the — 
ships’6f the Norwegian Princes were capable of holding only a 
hundred or’a hundred and twenty men.+ Our author states from 
Nennius, that about 458 A. D. a fleet of forty chiules, under 
Octa and Abisa, went to the north of the Island. We admire 
his penetration, in having discovered this to be the meaning of 
the passage of Nennius to which he refers, and still more his 
credulity, if he believed the statement which he thought it con+ 
tained: Mr. Pinkerton bas clearly shewn it to be one of the 
unintelligible fables of Samuel or Nennius 

The chapters on the Welsh Bards and King Arthur are amus- 
ing and ingenious; but discover a degree of credulity, careless- 
ness, or partiality, that is not to be tolerated in an historian who 
aspires to the confidence of his readers. We shall not go out of 
our way: to,examine, ‘circumstantially the evidence for the ge- 


* Our old writersare entirely silent about the number of men, Mal- 
let says 1000; Hume 1600; Rapine 3900; and Verstegan 9000. 

+ See the authorities in Mallet, I. 258. It appears by an Icelandic 
saga, quoted by Mr. Turner, II. 26, that the Norwegian ships, in the 
cighth century, generally held 60 or 70 well armed men. 

1 Pinkerton’s Inquiry, Il. 286—290, 
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puineness of the poems attributed tothe Welsh Bards, and the 
consequent authenticity of the accounts which they. contain of 
King Arthur. We confineourselves to a few remarks sug- 
gested by Mr. Turner’s own assertions, in which it requires no 
great learning to discover contradictions.” fe 

Taliessen flourished about 560 A, D»and it appeats, Mr, 
Turber informs us, from one of ‘his poenis, that he was bard to 
the King of Lochlin or Scandinavia. We have three reasons for 
doubting the truth of this allegation. 1, Scendinanig, ims t 
called Lochlin till the ninth century. 2. There never was a 
of Scandinavia; Norway, a very small part, was divided among 
at least twenty monarchs, til’ the hinth century. 3. Taliessin, 
a Celtic bard of Wales, cannot be concéived to have been in the 
service of a Gothic King in Scandinavia, a country 80 distant, 
at that time unconnected, and probably unknown !—Myrzin, 
another Celtic bard, was a Caledonian.—Aneurin informs. us, 
that in the second battle at Cattereth (about 570 A. D.) Myn- 
nyzwag of Edinburgh commanded the United Britons. No 
other account mentions the existence of Edinburgh till a century 
afterwards. Where the ground for suspicion is so advantageous 
and tenable, no‘historian, who is anxious for his reputation, or 
attached to truth, should admit such evidence, however strong a 

temptation preconceived opinions, or the meagreness of authentic 
Mtestimony, might present. us 

We shall now proceed to that part of Mr. Turner's history, 
which ‘is immediately under review. It may be proper to let 
him describe in his own words, his plan and arrangement. 

‘ On comparing the documents of the nations on the Baltic with 
our own, the author was struck with the resulting fact, that the great 
Danish invasion, by which Alfred and his brother were so afflicted, 
was not a casual depredation, but a deliberate attack to revenge the 
death of the celebrated Ragnar Lodbrog. This circumstance, which 
gave system and meaning to what appeared before to be incoherent 
aud unconnected, occasioned further researches: and it at last be- 
came apparent, that the inattention of our writers to the northern 
documents, had filled their histories with obscurity and mistake.* 
The connexion between our history, and that of the northern na- 
tious, was so intimate and incessant, that it appeared impossible to 
study the English annals, from Egbert to William the conqueror, 
with any proceee or intelligence, unless the northern literature was 
consulted and applied. (Preface.) 


in the second volume, there,are some very curious.and inter- 


* Verstegan, however, had, long before our author, imperfectly 
discovered the real cause of this Danish igvasion,» Restit Decayed 
Intell. 173. . 
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esting chapters. We would particularly recommend those which 
describe the Sea Knip, or Vikingrof the North ;. the expeditions 
of Ragnar Lodbrog, and the public and private actions of Al- 
fred, as,exhibiting a wide range of research, and containing in- 
formation that will be ‘attractive to all, aud new to most readers. 
Mr. Turner, however, deserves severe reprehension for the vi- 
tiated taste, which has led him to conceal and disfigure the inter- 
esting simplicity.of Asser’s narrative, with the cumbrous and) 
tawdry tions of his own ill-regulated fancy ; in some in- 
stances, he has evidently disguised or overshadowed the truth, 
because it crepe his predilection for romance and inflated dic- 
tion, As Mr. Turner has thought proper to enter so fully into 
the merit’s of Rudbeck’s system, he ought to have made himself 
acquainted with a very learned and ingenious tract, published 
by Rudbeck the son. (‘Atlantica Hlustrata,’ Upsal 1738). 
The author imagining that the hundred arguments advanced by 
his father, in support of the identity of the Atlantis of Plate 
and Sweden, were defective either in number or power, has 
brought forward.many others, of which we shall notice one, as 
it supplies a probable etymology of a word, which has exercised 
the learning and sagacity of Hicks. Ad/odial is derived by 
Rudbeck from ade/, nobilis, immunis ; and fod, terra fructus, 
After having traced ade/ through almost every known language,» 
and foundit in the leas: weasdes of Aristotle, and an Attalus,” 
Atila, and Atlas; he concludes, ‘ Ex omnibus itaque vocabulis, 
jam allatis, pronum est concludere nostratem At/andiam seu At- 
lanticam, per syncopen ex Ateland vel Adeland, nomen esse 
sortitam.’ Mr. Turner asks, does not the word Bergbuar (the 
name of one of the gigantic tribes of Torfeus), present us 
with the origin of our bug bear ? We think the etymology from 
the Welch bug, fear, much more, probable. 

The wra and the very existence of Odin; have been the sub- 
ject of debate and scepticism. Ihre informs us, that some of 
the Swedish historians record three of that name. The first, 
who is said to have founded the Scandinavian kingdoms, called 
Odin the Old (Odin hin-gamle). This he supposes to have 
been the true God, worshipped under that name. Odin the 
Second is mentioned only by Saxo Grammaticus, who styles him 
Mithothys ; whence, and from the silence of all other Scandina- 
vian writers respecting him, [hre suspects that Saxo mistook the 
appellative of Odin the Old, Metod the creator, for the proper 
name of a different being. The feelandic historians fix the third 
Odin in the time of Pompey, from whose arms, they say, he 
fled into Germany and Sweden.* Rudbeck the son entertains 


* Thre, in voce Odin Suio-Goth. Gloss. 
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an opinion, in which we believe he is singular, that Odin the 
Second conducted the Fins and Laplanders, about the time of 
Salmanasser (before Christ 714), from Media and Persia into 
Scandinavia * Mallet supposes, that some man of enterprising 
ius came from Scythia, and introduced the religion of the 
od Odin, and that the ignorance of succeeding ages con- 
founded the deity with his priest.+: Mr. Gibbon, in thedast vo- 
lume of his: history, takes an opportunity of declaring, * that he 
has forgotten, or renounced, i flight of Odin from Azoph to 
Sweden, which he never very seriously bélieved.’t But it was 
reserved for Mr. Pinkerton to discover the grand secret, which 
he reveals with his accustomed supercilious dogmatism, that 
Odin never existed.§ ‘There is every probability, which we can 
expect in a subject so remote and obscure, that the Scandina- 
vians originally came from that part of Asia whence Odin is said 
to have emigrated.|| It is also extremely likely, that the leader 
of this emigration would be honoured as a god, and receive the 
name, as he had performed the actions, of the God of War.** 
The opinion’of Radbeck is not only singular, but contradicted 
by many circumstances. ‘There is no evidence that the Fins 
Laplanders came from Asia; the. common opinion is more 
probable, that they were the original inhabitants. Odin is not 
one of the gods of the Laplanders, who, from their remote and 
insulated situation, have preserved their ancient religion almost 
unmixed even with the superstitions which half converted na- 
tions have framed out of Christianity.++ The emigration of 
Odin, must have taken place at a period long anterior to the time 

* Atlant. Illust. 45, 

+ Mallet, 1. 68. 

t Gibbon, XII. 406. 

§ Pinkerton’s dissert. 181. ‘ O cecas hominum mentes! Oh pec- 
tora ceca! Here is the secret: ODIN NEVER EXISTED. The whole 
affair is an allegory.’ 

| The flight of Odin is strenuously embraced by Warton, and ap- 
plied with considerable ingenuity, though with doubtful success, to 
account for the prevalence of romantic fiction in the ancient Scan- 
dinavian nations. Dissert. I. prefixed to Hist. of English Poetry. 

** Thre supposes Odin, or Woden, to be derived from vedan, insa- 

nire Anglo-Sax.; or the Gothic vods, demoniachus. Keysler informs 
us, that Odin was called Walfader, the father of slaughter; Walto- 
dur, thé father of arms; and’ Sigmundur, the giver of victory. 
Keysler, Antiquit. Septen. 133. 
* ++ Leemius de Lappon. chap. 19, 20, 21, 22.; and Erich Joannes 
Jessen de Finnorum, Lapponumque Norwegicorum, religione pagana. 
(This Tract is appended to Leems). 
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of Pompey. In his time it-would have been impossible for the 
most warlike aod powerful army to have pierced throngh the 
innumerable nations which lay between the Euxine and Scan- 
dinayid. The particular conjecture that they fledfrom Pompey, 
is also highly improbable. ‘The Roman general pursued Mithri- 
dates to Colchis, but advanced no farther; after continuing 
there a very short time, he marched into Armenia. We cannot 
therefore, suppose, that an army unseen, and almost unheard 
of, would haye driven Odin and bis followers so far from their 
native country, and into a climate so unsuitable to their habits 
and feelings. 

Mr. Turner is inclined to place Odin between 270 and 280 
A. D. He founds this opinion on the geriealogies in the Saxon 
Chronicle ; where Cerdic, in 495 A. D. is reckoned the ninth 
descendant from Odin; Ida, in 547, the tenth; and Ella, ip 
560, the eleventh. From the near coincidence in date of this 
supposed existence of Odin and the expedition of the Francs 
from the Buxine Sea, 277 A. D. he thinks ‘it not improbable 
that @din was the leader of the Francs in that great expedi- 
tion. But there are strong objections to this’ mode of fixing the 
wera of-Odin. ‘The genealogies in the Saxon Chronicle ought 
not to'be trusted: the authors of it make a point of tracing al 
their distinguished personages to Odin: it is the refuge of igno- 
rance, the fiction of pride, or the policy of superstition and ty- 
ranny. Hengist and Horsa, according to them, were the fourth 
from Odin: if we reckon, with our author, twenty-five years 
to a generation, there will be exactly a space of a hundred years 
between these Saxon chiefs and their great progenitor : they lived 
A.D. 449; he, of course, 349,—seventy years at least before 
the #ra which is indicated by the other genealogies. It is very 
improbable that the history of one who had lived only a hundred 
years before, would have become so obscure and mixed with f- 
bles, or that he would have been worshipped as their supreme 
deity. We are as little disposed to coincide with Mr. Turner in 
the opinion that Odin was the leader of the Francs: the Sean- 
dinavian nations would not have claimed as their ancestor, or re- 
ceived into the number of their gods, the leader of a foreign band : 
the Francs, it may also be observed, after having ravaged the 
coasts of Asia, Greece, and Africa, landed on the Frisian or Ba- 
tavian shores, where it does not appear that Odin was ever the 
object of veneration. Our author is mistaken in saying that Gre- 
gory of Tours, 573 A. D. is the oldest writer extant who men- 
tions the Danes (IL. 54.): they are mentioned by Jornandes 530, 
and by Procopius 560. 
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The three last chapters of the second volume are devoted.to © 
the delineation of Alfred’s intellectual and moral character, and 
to the examination of his public conduct. These chapters have 
rather disappointed us : instead of condensing the scattered traits 
of our older historians into a distinct and characteristic portrait, 
Mr. Turner enters into a minute and tedious detail, which leaves 
no distioct and individual impression on the mind. A determi- 
nation to enlarge his volume, or to display his learning, has led 
him not only to translate the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, 
but also to favour his readers with the: original Anglo-Saxon. 
We shall not dispute his ability to translate directly, from this 
language, especially as he informs us that he has collated the 
text of Mr. Barrington’s edition witha manuscript, arid that his 
translation differs in some places from that gentleman’s; but we 
may be allowed to smile, when he attempts the conjectural 
emendation of the Saxon text. The following passage is cer- 
tainly obscure and beens: and we shall not attempt to ex- 
plain or correct it: ‘ Thara he sede that he syxa sum. ofsloge 
syxtaon twam dagum” Mr. Turner supposes that syra@ is an 
error in the MS, and should be fyxa, and translates it, * There 
he said that, of some fish, he slew sixty:in two days.” Brom this 

“translation it appears that he considers fyxa as the genitive plu- 
ral: how, then, can sum, which occurs only in the nominative 
singular, agree with it? If sum be the genuine reading, then 
Jyxa must be the nominative singular; in which case, his trans- 
lation is incorrect, and his’ proposed reading contrary to sense 
and the rules of grammar.* 

In the reign of Athelstan was fought the battle of Brunanburgh. 
It would be difficult to name a battle during the Saxon heptarchy, 
which tended so much as this to raise the dignity and strengthen 
the influence of the English nation among the Continental powers. 
As ils position is not ascertained by Mr. Turuer, or any other 


* The context also shews that Ohthere is speaking exclusively of 
whales. in his own country, he says, they are taken easily, and in 
great numbers. As avn instance, he adds the sentence which Mr, 
Turner has attempted to correct. In Bussceus’s edition of Ohthere, 
(published along with Arius Frode, Havnie 1733), which, we believe, 
is the same as Spelman’s, it is rendered, * Dixit se sextum fuisse, qui 
sexaginta bidui spatio ioterfecerit.’ (11.) Adetung, in his Essay on 
the English Language, translates it, ‘Er versicherte, dass er selb 
sechste (d. i. mit noch fuinfen) ihrer in gwey Tagen sechzig erleget 
habe?‘ He said that he was the sixth of those (é. ¢. along with five 
others) whe'slew sixty intwo days.’ , But the Anglo-Saxon will not 
bear either of these translations, especially if sum, whichis entirely 
omitted by Pusswus and Adelung, bea part of the genuine text. 
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writer, we may be allowed to indulge a little in antiquarian 
conjecture, not with the expectation of fixing it exactly, but 
only to shew that the opinions which have been hithertovad- 
vanced are all contradicted by undisputed anddirectevidence, and 
to circumscribe the limits within which conjecture must hereaf- 
ter range, and investigation be directed. Cambden thought it 
was;Ford, near Bromeridge, in Northumberland. Gibson men- 
tions, that in Cheshire there is a place called Brunburgh. | Mr. 
Turner has found, in the Villare, Brunton in Northumberland, 
which he suspects to have been the place. All these conjectures 
are founded on the supposition that the place still retains some 
resemblance to its ancient name. Hence, antiquarians have been 
led astray from the proper object of inquiry. None of these 
places, however similar in name, can possibly have been the 
scene of action. They are all at a considerable distance from the 
sea; whereas, we are told*expressly by the Saxon Chronicle, 
and Florence of Worcester, that the Northmen and Scots fled 
to theirships** In the Polychronicon of Ralph of Higden, Aolaf 
and Constantine are said to have entered the Humber witha 
fleet ;+ and Fordun informs us that they invaded the southern 
parts of the kingdom, and laid waste all the country, till they) 
reached the place where Athelstan was encamped. If we con-’ 
nect these accounts, we shall be led to conclude that the battle 
was fought near the Humber, on the Lincolnshire side. Ingulph, 
indeed, expressly says, that the place was to the north of the 
Humber, (in Northanhumbria§) ; but it is by no means probable 
that the invading armies, after having sailed so far south, would 
direct their march tothe northern and less important part of the 
kingdom, or that Athelstan would be so imprudent as to leave 
exposed the southern district, by collecting his force on the north 
side of the river. 
The Sd and 4th chapters of the 2d volume contain a survey 
- of those states on the Continent with which Athelstan was con- 
nected,— Bretagne France, Germany, Norway, and Normandy. 
These chapters, particularly the first, which treats of Armorica, 
the favourite abode, if not the birth-place, of Romance, will have 
the attraction of novelty to most readers ; and even those who 
have perused the several works from which the account is drawn 


* Gibson’s Saxon Chron. 113. Floren, Vignor. Chron. 348. 

+ Polycliron. Ranulph. Higden. 262. apud Gale, 1. 

t Fordun, 672. apud Gale, I. 

§ Ingulfi Histor. 37. apud Fell. I, In the Saga of Egill Skalla- 
grim, the battle is said to have been fought at Vinheida ; apud John- 
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will acknowledge that Mr. Turner has given a connexion and 
completeness to his narrative, not easily attainable where the 
materials are so scanty, the details so inaccurate and incomplete, 
and the authorities, in general, so indirect and suspicious. In 
one:point, however, Mr. Turner is certainly mistaken. He.af- 
firms, that the people of Vannes in Bretagne conquered the Ve- 
netian territory ; and he even fixes the date of the conquest A. 
U. C. 164. We know of no authority for the date; and the 
truth of the event itself is very. suspicious.. Polybius.says, that 
the Venetians differed from the other Cisalpine Gauls in their 
language, and conjecturés that they came from Paphlagonia, 
where, according to Homer, there was.a nation called Veneti.* 
Strabo thinks that the people of Vannes in Bretagne may have 
given name to the Venetian territory ; but, at the same time, ex- 
pressly says, that he is not confirmed in his opinion, and men- 
tions several other suppositions, all resting merely on a similarity 
of name. Cato ascribed a Trojan origin to the Venetians:t Ca- 
sar particularly notices the maritime power of the le of Van- 
nes; but he is entirely silent on this point-§ Mr.Turner in 
making this unfounded assertion, appears to have trusted impli- 
citly to Lobineau ; but he ought to have been roused tosuspicion, 
and incited to inquiry, where national partiality, and especially 
Celtic partiality, was concerned. It is not often, however, that 
Lobineau is mistaken or partial in his Histoire de Bretagne ; 
which Mr. Turoer has judiciously chosen for his direct and lead- 
ing authority. ‘There is in that work a more constant and close 
union of laborious research, luminous arrangement, and discrim- 
we knowledge, than the writings of antiquarians generally ex- 
ibit. 

Mr. Turner proves that tournaments were first regulated, if not 
invented, by Henry the Fowler; and thus fixes their existence a 
century before the date assigned them by Du Fresne and St. Pa- 
laye || We know not whether ourauthor be acquainted with the au» 


* Polybius., II. 48.—Homer’s Tliad, B. 852.—Nepos Cornelits, 
apud Plinii Nat. Hist, VI. c. 2.—Livy, l. ¢. 1. 

+ Strabo, IV. 195. V.212.—Eustathii Scholia in Dionys. Perier. 
vers, 380, . 

t Cato, apud Pliv. IIE. c. 19. This question is discussed with 
much learning, but evidently with much partiality, by Lorenzo Pig- 
noria, Le Grigini di Padova, cap. V. ps 30-33. 

§ Cesar, Bell. Gall. TI. 50. Edit. Plaut. 

|| Du Fresne Gloss. Latin. TV. 398.—St. Palaye, 1. 182.—Tour- 
naments, however, appear to have been familiar in the East, long be- 
fore they were known in Europe.—Richardson’s Dissert, on the. 
Manners, &c. of the Eastern Nations, 198. , 
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thority on which Pinkerton traces them to the Moors, in the 
eighth century ; but if he be, we think him justified in rejecting 
it.* The ‘ Historia Verdadera’ is generally considered by the 
learned in Spain neither tu be ancient, nor to have been written 
originally in Arabic. There are many internal marks that itis 
the comparatively modern production of a Spaniard.+ 

Our author has dispelled the mist of fable which hung round 
the.character of the famous Rollo, by consulting the sober and 
impartial narrative of Snorro; but he might have rendered his 
information more authentic and complete, if hé had perused the 
dissertation on Rollo in the 2d volume of Torfeus’s History of 
Norway. ‘The lifeand character of Dunstan, the tyrannical 
bigot of Edwin’s reign, are introduced by an. account of the 
origin, progress, and institutions of the Benedictine order, into 
which he entered,’ and thus sanctified and assisted the»projects 
of his ambition. Our anthor has derived considerable information 
from a MS. life of this prelate, preserved in the Cotton Library, 
written by one apparently his contemporary. In it is the simple 
and natural truth of that circumstance, which has been convert- 
ed, by pious fraud, or enthusiastic credulity, into a ridiculous 
miracle, (135.) The 13th Chapter contains a view of the last 
state of Northern piracy. In the ninth century, it was an 
established custom in the North, that all the sons of kings, ex-" 
cept the oldest, should be furnished with ships properly equip- 
ped, in order to carry on the dangerous, but not dishonourable, 
profession of piracy. 

‘So reputable was the pursuit, that parents were even anxious to 
compel their children into the dangerous and malevolent occupation, 
By an extraordinary enthusiasm for it, they would not suffer their 
children to inherit the weaith which they had gained by it. It was 
their practice to command their gold, silver, and other property to 
be buried with them, Inherited property was despised ; that affluence 
only was esteemed, whichdanger had endeared.” (II. c. 11.) 

When commerce and agriculture became more followed and 
esteemed, the profession of piracy lost many of its followers, 
and some of ifs honour; but the glory which custom had attached 
to it might still have rendered them powerful, and secured them 
from destruction, if they had not neglected the disinterested 
maxims of their ancestors, and regarded their plunder rather as 


the object of avarice, than the proof of valour t{ Mr. Turner 


* Pinkerton’s Scotish Poems, I]. 439. Note 

t We perceive that Mr. Turner, in his first volume, refersto the 
authority of this supposititious work of Abulcazim. 

} Piracy seems to have been equally honourable, but not pursued 
with an enthusiasm equally disinterested by many of the ancient ma- 
ritime nations. Thucyd. I. § 5. and Hudson in /oc. 
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enters very fully into the discussion of a much lepuies point,— 
whether Edward the Confessor sent Harold to William of Nor- 
mandy, in order to appoint him his heir,or whether Harold went 
on other business, and was himself the legal successor of Edward. 
Teo much stress is laid on the’Tapestry of Bayeux. It ts cer# 
tainly a valaable document for the historian, and we are surpris- 
ed that it should so long have been regarded only as an object 
of antiquarian Curiosity. Its evidence, however, ought to be 
suspected of partiality. Lt may be Used to illustrate, but it ought, 
not to be allowed to set aside, the testimony of positive and 
concurring documents. ae 

Every page of Mr. Turner’s history manifests his extensive 
research, and minute investigation. It would be difficult to point 
out many authors that have treated expressly or incidentally on 
the subject of his work, whom he has not carefully consulted, 
and accurately quoted.* But he has been more anxious that 
his authorities should be numerous, than select. His ignorance 
or his vanity has led him to swell his list with names of doubtful 
reputation for learning and accuracy. There is very little dis- 
crimination displayed. Authors are referred to for important 
facts, who, from the recentness of the time in which they lived, 
ought to have been consulted solely for their opinions, not for 
iheir testimony. An acquaintance with the Gothic dialects, both 
ancient and modern, more extensive, and less dependent on the 
Latin version, than what he seems to have possessed, would have 
corrected some mistakes, supplied some deficiencies, and pro- 
cured for his history more contidence and respect, 


* We shall mention some works which may be of use to Mr. Tur- 
ner, in correcting mistakes, and supplying deficiencies, if his history 
should come to a second edition; or which will evable him to illus- 
trate, in his concluding part, the laws &e. of the Saxons.—H., Mei- 
bomii ad Saxoniz inferioris inprimis historiam introductio, Helmest. 
1687, 4to.—This was followed, in 1688, by Meibomii Rerum Ger- 
manicarum Scriptores, 3 vols. fol.; the third vol. contains the Saxon 
annals of Witichind, and some curious information respecting the 
early history of the Saxons.—Ritratti Historici, &c. dell Casa sere- 
nissima di Sassonia, di G. Leti, 4to. 1688.—Pauli Hachenbergi 
Germania Media, 1676, Heidel, et Edit. 2da, 1687, Amstel. This 
work contains twelve distinct aud elaborate dissertations on the gov- 
ernment of the ancient Germans, the distinction of ranks, their 
laws, their mode of warfare, their marriages, their literature, their 
language, their religion, their fiefs, their money, their dress and 
customs, and their funeral rites. —Sprengel’s Geschichte von Gross- 
brittanien.—Schlatzer’s Allgemeine nordische Geschichte,— Ma- 
ser’s Osnabrueckische Geschichte. 
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We cannot award Mr. Turner any higher praise, than that 
which is due to diligent and careful research. His arrangement 
is not neat, methodical, or luminous. The narrative is often 
broken off where it is highly interesting, in order to intreduce 
what, might have been either entirely omitted, or deferred with- 
out any detriment. Particular care, however, ought to have 
beer taken in the arrangement of a history, which embraces the 
transactions of a number of states, in order to preserve, at the 
same time, the connexion of all, and the individuality of each. 
* Whe work is loaded with reflections, which the author no,doubt 
considered as original, appropriate, and profound : Most readers, 
We imagine will pronounce them trite and obvious, and be strong- 
ly reminded, by the awkward manner in which they are foisted 
in, of what used to be the application of a sermon, in days of 
less taste and more orthodoxy. » One specimen will suffice. 


‘ For seven years, Athelstan in a cooler moment, mourned the death 
of Edwin, with a penitence which, from earthly memory, could not 
obliterate the crime, much less atone forit. Of all human crimes, 
murder is the most irreparable. The dead never leave their house 
of gloom. Consciousness, opce fled, revisits the mortal tenement 
no more. He, therefore, who is sent suddenly to his account, with 
all bis imperfections on his bead, receives an injury which man can- 
not compensate. But this is a subject around which every thing 
that is awful and mysterious assembles, Fancy must not presume 
to obtrude; hope only can be chartered to muse upon it with hum- 
ble aspiration.” (III. 105.) 


Such common place sentiment, delivered in a style so ludi 
crously pompous and inflated, would have disgraced even a 
funeral oration. It is an unequivocal proof of a feeble mind, 
and a vitiated taste. 

Our author is very unfortunate in his attempts to delineate 
the characters of the Saxon kings. A combination of talents, 
indeed, that are but seldom to be found united, is requisite to 
insure success in this most delicate part of the historian’s office. 
He only who is acquainted with the most secret and delicate 
springs of human action, ‘whose acuteness and comprehension 
can detect and combine those qualities which are peculiar and 
characteristic, can present a strongly marked and highly finished 
likeness. Mr. ‘Turner’s attempts possess one recommendation: 
they will suit equally well for many different personages ; they 
are portraits to be let. 

Mr. Turner evidently intends that his style should resemble 
thatof Gibbon. ‘Verum facilius Herculi clavum, quam Ho- 
meroversum surripere.’ Not that we are very violently enamour- 
ed of the style of Gibbon: itis the style of a mind, more anxious 
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to dazzle than to enlighten; which substitutes harshness and in- 
version for energy ; periphrastic obscurity for varied elegance ; 
and which thinks itself profound, when its meaning lexes 
or escapes the reader, from the imperfection or ambiguity of 
the expression : But it is also the style of a mind habituated to 
reflection; comprehensive, and often original in its views; of an 
imagination luxuriant, not so much perhaps from nature, as. 

care and cultivation: and it. discovers.a command of that Tan- 
guage, which is completely unmanageable in the hands of one 
who has not been so richly gifted by nature, nor so carefully ex- 
ercised in study. The defects'in Mr. Gibbon’s style are easily 
copied, and the copy oe the original. Mr. Tur- 
ner has produced the most highly finished caricature of this style 
that we have ever seeh; and views, with self complacency and 
admiration, what in others would provoke ridicule, or create dis- 
gust. Like Mr. Gibbon, he ‘ flings half an image on the strain- 
ing eye.’ He hasscarcely started a metaphor, before he deserts 
it, and pursues another; and thus, frequently, in one sentence, 
that imperfection and confusion of imagery are produced, which 
bewilder the understanding, and offend the taste. The most pal- 
es and peculiar faults in the style of the historian of the 
‘ Roman Empire, are happily imitated in the following sentences. 


‘ The soldiers of Aplaf fled on every side; and the deathof pur- 
suit filled the plain with bodies.’ (III. 34.) ‘ he was twice a candi- 
date for that endearing felicity, which the connubial union never 
fails to reciprocate between amiable hearts and well-instructed 
Minds.’ (15.) ‘He died in 899; and his young son; Louis, disap- 
peared from buman greatness in 912.’ (73.) 


These, however, are trivial faults, compared with those which 
disfigure the greater Loc of the first volume, and even many 


passages of ‘the second and third. ‘The well known line of the 
t presents us with so just and striking a character of Mr, 
Porner’s general style, that to save ourselves trouble, and not to 
afflict our readers with any longer specimens, we shall borrow it 
to express our opinion,— 
‘ It is not poetry, but prose run mad.’ 


Even in diction, however, though there is much to blame, there 
is something to praise. In his description of battles, particularly 
of those at Brunanburgh (ILi. 80), Scearstan (261.), and As- 
sandun (264.), he discovers more energy of thought, and a more 
skilful command of simple but expressive language, than in any 
other parts of his work: he is particular, without being confus- 
ed; and minute, witheut being tedious; his ideas, on these oc- 
casions, appear to have been so rapid and impressive, that they 
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could not endure that deliberation, which has evidently render- 
ed his language obscure and inflated in the more elaborate parts 
of his work. 

The grand source: of Mr. Turner’s imperfections, seems to 
have been his constant and laborious endeavours to imitate Gib- 
bon... He would have succeeded much better, if he had con. 
tented himself with the humbler task of collecting and exhibit- 
ing, in a plain and unaffected style, the materials of his history, 
His attempts to unite the accomplishments of a fine writer, 
with the merits of an accurate compiler, were presumptuous, 
and have completely failed ; they are characters, indeed, which 
we seldom find united, except in the dubious instance of Gibbon, 
It, perhaps, is no great disgrace to have failed, where so few have 
succeeded ; but it certainly would have been more prudent and 
more honourable; not to have made the attempt. We would 
advise him not to renew it, where there is still less probability 
of his success, in his promised review of the learning, laws, man- 
ners, government and religion of the Saxons. 


meee 


Arr. Xf. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Reve 
rend Alezander Geddes, LL. D. By John Mason Good. 
London. Kearsley. 1803. Svo. pp. 547. 


B kae name of Dr, Geddes is probably known to most of our 
readers; and to those who are acquainted with the lite 

labours of this enterprising and industrious scholar, a biographi- 
cal sketch must be interesting: yet even his admirers will per- 
haps agree with us in opinion, that the bulk of the present pub- 
lication appears to be disproportionate to the necessity, if 
not to the importance of the occasion. In this prepossession 
they cannot fail to be confirmed on a more careful examination 
of the volume, which owes its excessive bulk, not so much to 
the prolixity or minuteness of the narrative given by Mr. 
Good, as to the introduction of long extracts and analyses of 
the printed works of Dr. Geddes. When the writings of an 
author have become extremely rare, or from their fugitive 
nature are likely to become so, a biographical compiler may 
deserve the thanks of the curious, for this mode of .republi- 
cation; and when these throw any direct or important lights 
on the history or character of the author, their occasional 
introduction into the narrative of his life becomes truly 
proper, and may be highly interesting. In the present in- 
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stance, no sich apology can be pleaded forthe compilations of 
this biographer; for, in general, such of the writipgs of Dr. 
Geddes asyare worthy of preservation, must be easily accessible 
to those who are desirous of consulting them ; and the partial 
excerpts of Mr, Good, can scarcely be interesting to any class of 
readers but such as would prefer their perusal in connexion with 
the original works from which they are torn. — It is far from our 
meaning to impute to Mr. Good any mercenary design of swel- 
ling the volame by this easy art of quotation ; but we apprehend 
that, misled by veneration for his learned friend, be has in this 
respect offended Ee y against his own-better judgment, and 
certainly against the rules of good taste in biographical writing.— 
In tracing the course of those pursuits which have occupied the 
life of a literary man, the biographer ought not to obtrude upon us 
areperusal of his works. It is his province and his duty to give 
such a general review as may serve merely to mark the nature and 
limits of the plans that may bave been adopted, and furnish an 
adequate notion of the mode in which their execution has been 
accomplished. If he be truly qualified for such a task, he ought 
to address us in his own person, and the unity of his composition 
ought not to be broken by quotations, unless when they may hap- 
pen to be requisite for indicating some delicate peculiarity of 
manner, which it might be difficult to seize in a general descrip- 
tion, 

While we feel ourselves strongly called upon to offer this gene- 
ral remark on the execution of the work before us, we are at the 
same time fully prepared to bestow upon its author a very consi- 
derable share of praise. He was the intimate and confidential 
friend of Dr. Geddes ; and though their acquaintance is stated to 
have commencedat a late period, it appears to have led to an ar- 
dent mutual attachment. Although he appears to have beep 
prompted to the undertaking by a duteous regard to the memory 
of his friend, and,a pious and laudable zeal to rescue his name and 
character from the slanderous insults of bigotry ; yet it appears 
to us, that his ardour, while it -has served to stimulate his indus- 
try, has not warped his judgment either of the man or the writer, 
and that it has emboldened him to do ample justice to the virtues 
and talents of Dr. Geddes, without betraying him into any timid 
and unmanly concealment of his failings. It is by the solid qua- 
litiesof its matter that the work before us comes recommended : 
in the secondary qualities of manner, there is little to entitle it to 
any distinguished praise. The style is not remarkably deficient 
0 perspicuity or vigour; it seldom aspires to any of the higher 
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graces of composition; and when it does, the attempt is rarely 
fortunate. The ‘ Life of Dr’ Geddes’ will be perused by scho- 
lars of the class to which he himself belonged ; but it is not one 
of those happier an towwhich the mere force of writing 
will give established currency among general readers. 
The fame of Dr Geddes rests on his literary talents; and 
from his earliest years he seems to have been almost exclusive 
devoted to literary pursuits; yet his history is diversified by a 
greater variety of changeful: occurrences, than is usually to be 
found in the life’of a solitary student. In its earliest period it is 
interesting, chiefly from the humble and barren prospects by 
which it was apparently circumscribed. His parents were ten. 
ants of a small farm in the county of Banff in Scotland, and were 
among those who still adhered to the ancient religion of the coun- 
try. ‘This attachment, however, was probably blended witha 
larger share of mental freedom than was often to be found among 
their Roman Catholic’ brethren of similar rank; and we may 
conceive that from them was transmitted to their son, a- portion 
of that ardent aetivity of mind, and that intrepidity of intellectud 
character for which he was peculiarly distinguished, and which 
gave a decided colouring to the complexion of his fortunes. In 
the scanty library of his native cottage, the most attractive vo- 
lume was an English translation of the Bible ; and to this ciream- 
stance, his biographer is inclined to trace the origin of that decided 
predilection for ‘ Biblical’ studies which he discovered from the 
early period of childhood, when he imbibed the first rudiments of 
learning under the tuition of a country school-mistress. 
From the care of this village matron, he passed into that of 
a private tutor retained in the family of the gentleman on whow 
estate his father resided: and afterwards he was removed from 
home to Scalan, a free Roman Catholic seminary established in 
a remote and dismal valley of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
which was limited to boys who had been destined for the Church, 
and whose studies were to be completed in some foreign univer- 
sity. Few of our readers, we presume, have ever heard of this 
humble cradle of the sciences ; and it probably derives its strong- 
est claim to fame, from having detained young Geddes till his 
twenty-first year, when he was transferred to the Scotish Col- 
lege at Paris. If his biographer be correct in supposing that the 
course of classical study pursued at Scalan, did not extend be- 
yond the vulgar Latin version of the Scriptures, it may be re- 
garded as a striking indication of the native and irrepressible vi- 
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gour of his own mind, that he should have emerged from this 
monkish hével with so decided abent towards the pursuit of libe- 
ral knowledge as he now discovered. in the most celebrated 
schools of Paris, a field was opened to him for the gratification of 
his ruling propensity ; of his opportunities of improvement;\he 
would appear to have fully availed himself; and, by his’profis 
ciency and skill in the performance of his academical exercises, he 
attfacted the applause and the friendship of his masters and lite- 
rary superiors. 

Hitherto, however, his destiny gems to be limited to the 

man Catholic priest among his native 

mountains. Such was the professional object, in pursuit of which 
hereturned to Scotland ; and which, after several vicissitudes, 
was at length attained by his acceptance of the charge of a Ca- 
tholic congregation in the county of Banff; ‘In his‘own mind, Dr. 
Geddes had long before projected the arduous undertaking of a 
new translation of the Hebrew Scriptures from Corrected texts of 
the originals, and had been industriously training himself for its 
accomplishment ; but, in the seclusion of his present situation, 
and amidst the various duties which he was called upon to dis- 
charge, it appears to have been suspended or abandoned. But 
even here, the natural activity and genuine benevolence of his 
nind were not to be repressed ; and while by his virtues ke con- 
ciliated the love, and commanded the veneration, of his flock, he 
attracted the notice equally of the learned and of the gay, by the 
extent of his learning and the pleasing vivacity of his manners. 

Here, however, he might have long remained, but for misfor- 
tunes, which he may be said to have brought upon himself by an 
imprudent indulgence in the exercise of those virtues which ele- 
vated his character above the level of those around him, and gave 
him the most honourable claim to their support ; but which, inthe 
end, were so far fortunate in their operation, by tae him 
to quit his retirement, and to return once more into that literary 
career for which he was naturally destined. Without repeating 
the particulars given by his biographer, it may be enough here 
to state, that having injured his private fortune by acts of dis- 
interested beneficence, and having in vain ae to retrieve 
the injury by the labours of agriculture, he felt himself strongly 
impelled, by the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, to avail him- 
self of the literary talents which he must have been conscious of 
possessing. 

Another cause, still more irresistible, operated likewise in the 
vame direction, Dr. Geddes was endowed by nature with a 
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mind of uncommon ardour and activity ; and having early com- 
mitted himself to the freé and undaunted exercise of his own un- 
derstanding, he had emancipated himself from the illiberal preju- 
dices of theological bigotry, and, by the vigour of his constitution, 
had repelled the infection of those vices which have been thought 
too apt to taint the priestly character. Instead of flattering and 
Cherishing the baneful animosities which had long set his bre- 
‘thren at variance with those who had revolted from the Romish 
Church, he laboured with unwearied assiduity, and with the most 
pleasing success, in softening their reciprocal asperities, and in 
training them to habits of mutual charity and forbearance. Ip 
his. own conduct he gave an unlimited range to this liberal and 
comprehensive benevolence. He lived in undisguised intercourse 
and friendship with the Protesiant clergymen in his neighbour. 
hood ; and heshad even the hardiness to think, that, without be- 
ing polluted, he might listen to the instructions delivered froma 
Protestant pulpit, This unprecedented disregard of the maxims 
of that malignant and dubious policy, by which the brethren ofhis 
order had hitherto been guided, appears to have given alarm and 
mortal offence to his ecclesiastical superiors ; and finding that he 
was not of a character to be intimidated by threats from obeying 
the dictates of bis own mind, it was, in their wisdom, judgedex 
pedient, by a formal sentence, toseparate him for ever froma * 
flock in whom his virtues had created a dangerous and seducing 
attachment. 

This event might be considered as fortunate for his fame, if 
not for his private happiness, by fixing, or at least accelerating, 
his resolution of quitting his retirement for a situation better 
suited to the prosecution of those literary schemes which had 
awakened his early ambition. His translation of Select Satires 
of Horace, though more remarkable for spirit than elegance, 
had already obtained a reception from the public which tended 
to inspire him with greater confidence in bis own powers ; and 
even the very moderate profits of the publication, under the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties, operated as an additional in- 
centive to the execution of more arduous undertakings. Henow 
fixed his ordinary residence in London ; was invited to officiate 
as priest in the chapel of the Imperial Ambassador ; and resumed 
his favourite project of a new translation of the Bible, This, 
however, was a work of perilous adventure and doubtful issue, 
and would have been probably abandoned for easier and more 
pasiahls labours, had not the utmost exertions of its author 

een called forth by the animating and steady patronage of the 
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jate Lord Petre. It was to the ‘princely munificence” of this 
nobleman that Dr. Geddes“became indebted, for the leisure 
which was to enable him to prosecute his plan; and it may be 
regarded as honourable alike to both, that such weighty obliga- 
tions could be borne without galling a mind jealous gf its“own 
independence, and without disturbing the course of an equal and 
ardent friendship. i . 

For several succeeding years, Dr. Geddes seenis to have de- 
voted nearly the whole of his attention to the different critical la- 
hours preparatory to his great work; and in perusing the minute 
parrative of Mr. Good, it is impossible not to regret, that the 
versatility of his genius, or the ardour of his disposition, should 
have ever diverted him from the exclusive prosecution of a plan, 
which it would have demanded the undivided exertions of a long 
life to bring to a successful completion. . His capacity of intense 

plication to literary labour seemed, on the one hand, to promise 
the most prosperous issue to the undertaking to which he had 
thus destined himself; but in this undertaking he was never so 
completely absorbed, as to become a careless spectator of what 
was passing around him in the world; anda natural vehemence 
of temper, which seems, by indulgence, as much as from the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, to have grown into a habit of 
violent irritability, was too often prompting him to take a share 
in discussions of merely temporary interest. Asa polemical 
writer, particularly on those questions which related to the politi- 
cal privileges or ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the English Catho- 
lics, he was unable to refrain from mingling in the din and dan- 
ger of the contest. As the champion of his party he distinguished 
himself equally by his acuteness and intrepidity ; and had the 
honour of being marked out as the object of peculiar terror and 
aversion to these of his own persuasion whose prejudices or 
whose pride were offended by the boldness of his speculations, 
or the firm independence of his conduct. In this part of 
his narrative, the details given by Mr. Good are ample to 
excess ; yet they are not altogether incurious, as exhibiting the 
feeble, expiring convulsions of that gigantic hierarchy, which 
once exercised an uncontrolled domination ever all Christendom, 
and which three centuries of rapid decline have not yet brought 
to a final termination. 

Besides these more serious deviations from the course of his 
favourite pursuit, Dr. Geddes seems to have been incapable of 
refraining from lighter excursions into the fields of fancy ‘and 
of wit: and from time to time he attracted a share of public 
notice as a writer,of humorous and macaronic verses. ‘These 
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must be regarded merely as the relaxations of an active mind; 
but they do not appear tous to be-of that happy sort which can 
survive the fleeting interest of the topics to which they relate. 
Some of the best of his Latin yerses are those which celebrate 
the French Revolution. {t was scarcely possible that a mind, 
formed like that of Dr. Geddes, should not have been seduced 
into admiration of an event which, at least when beheld at a dis. 
tance, appeared to open with the most splendid prospects of na- 
tional felicity ; and while it yet remained possible to mistake the 
evils which it engendered, for inconveniencies of only secondary 
importance, it is not much to be wondered at that he should 
have clung with fondness to his first visionary prepossessions. It 
is more to be regretted that his native benevolence does not 
seem to have completely protected him from a slight taint of 
that ferocity of temper which is but too apt to take possession 
of those whose minds are agitated by events which involve % 
deeply the future fortunes of mankind, 

Although the details given by Mr. Good relative to the contro 
versial as well as poetical writings of Dr. Geddes, occupy a 
considerable portion of this bulky volume, yet they are by no 
means the most important or interesting part of his literary life. 
We have already expressed our regret that these inferior and 
temporary pursuits should have diverted so much of his attention 
from an object to which he ought to have been solely devoted. 
The evil, however, consisted not so much in the mere waste of 
time or of labour, as in the increase of that distempered irrifa- 
bility of mind which his controversial warfare produced, and 
which not only tended to unfit him for the calmer business 
of philology, but indirectly created additional obstacles to the 
success of an undertaking, in its own nature abundantly pe- 
rilous, 

To those who have remarked the progress of critical learning 
in modern Europe, it must be obvious, that in its application to 
those writings which are accounted sacred, and which are ap- 
pealed to as the standards of religious belief, its advances have 
been comparatively slow. Ata perio’ when the learning and in- 
genuity of scholars were zealously employed in the restoration of 
the profane writings of Greece and Rome, from that degraded 
state of corruption into which they had fallen in the dark ages, 
the Christian ‘divine seems to have acted on the supposition that 
the sacred scriptures were, by a perpetual miracle, exempted 
from those contingencies which naturally accompany the succes- 
sive transcriptions of {he same work; nor did his veneration for 
the text ever suffer him to approach it, unless, perhaps, when 
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some laudable object was to be gained by the substitution of a 
more commodious reading. It may be regarded as a discovery 
ef recent date, and which has been occasioned by the perverse 
labours of modern collators, that the originals of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, are no longer to be met with in a state of 
absolute purity; that, in the lapse of ages, they have sustained 
the same injuries from the ignorance, inattention, or infidelity 
of transcribers, which it is the object of profane criticism to re- 
dress ; and that precisely the same rules and methods of correc- 

tion must be applied to every written composition in the lan- 
- guage of men, frem whatever source it may have been derived. 
Yet, while all this is now generally admitted in theory, it seems 
still to be with trembling reluctance that the greater number of 
Christians allow their Bibles to be subjected to the tinkering 
operations of collators and emendatory critics: and it may pro- 
bably be long before the labours of the Biblical philclogist are suf- 
fered to proceed unimpeded by those peculiar and extraneous 
difficulties which the interests and the passions of men are so 
apt to create in this department of literature. 

Although several English divines of great eminence had made 
partial inroads into this province, yet Dr. Geddes was the first 
who, unappalled by the natural or adventilious difficulties of the 
task, conceived the design of giving to his countrymen a ver- 
sion of the Old and New Testaments, in which he should avail 
himeelf of all those additional lights which modern criticism 
had thrown on the state of the Hebrew and Greek originals. 

It was not till the year 1786, that Dr Geddes, at the age of 
fifty, had advanced so far in his arduous course of preparatory 
study, as to come forward with a prospectus of his intended 
work. This prospectus, which is itself a considerable volume, 
exhibited a very elaborate and learned account of the progress 
of Biblical philology, and a very formidable display of the de- 
fects of his predecessors, which it was his object to supply. 
After giving an analysis of this publication, for the minuteness 
ef which he offers some apology, Mr. Good observes that its 
favourable reception, and the compliments paid him on a pe- 
rusal of it by many scholars of the first emiggnce and erudition, 
were regarded by the author as an omen of his future success, 
and served to stimulate him, in a tenfold degree, to persever- 
ance in his labours. Several other smaller publications also pre- 
ceded the appearance of the principal work, in which Dr. Ged- 
des took occasion either to state the difficulties in the execution 
of a vernacular versien which it was his aim to overcome, or 
to solve the doubts and repel the hostile attacks of a host ef cor- 
respondents, 
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At length, in the year 1792, he gave to the world the first 
volume of a new translation of ‘the books accounted Sacred by 
« Jews and Christians, otherwise called the Books of the Old 
“and New Covenants, from corrected texts of the originals, with 
‘ various readings, explanatory notes, and critical remarks,’ Af. 
ter an interval of five years, he published, in 1797, a second vo- 
lume of the translation, and, in 1800, there appeared a volume 
of Critical Remarks, corresponding to the first of the translation, 
Had the hopes and designs of this laborious scholar been accom- 
plished, the whole work would have been extended to, at least, 
eight large volumes in quarto. But this happy termination of 
his labours, he was destined never to reach; and he died on the 
2d of February 1802, while his version of the Psalms of David 
was passing through the press. 

In estimating the merits of Dr. Geddes as a translator and cri- 
tic, we shall not presume to hazard any opinion of our own, 
upon a subject which necessarily demands a profound acquaint- 
ance with those studies to which his life was devoted. In so far 
as a mere English reader can pretend to judge, we should have 
no hesitation in saying, that in the modernized phraseology of 
Dr. Geddes, ibe writings of Moses lose much of that venerable 
dignity and grace which they exhibit in the more antiquated 
garb of our established translation ; and that, where the mean- 
ing of the original had not been mistaken, we should infinitely 
have preferred the idiomatical irregularities of Wickliff and 
Tyndal, and King James’s translators, to the smartness and gram- 
matical methodism of Dr. Geddes, degraded as they certainly 
are in may instances by the opposite vices of scholastic pedant- 
ry, and colloquial vulgarism 

In whatever regards the more substantial qualities of the work, 
ir seems impossible to doubt that Dr. Geddes is justly entitled 
to a large share of praise. On this head, Mr. Good appears to 
speak with great liberality and candour. After giving ample 
specimens of the translation, and questioning the critical opi- 
nions of his learned friend in various instances, he observes, 
that, 


* Inhis translation#our author has mniformly confined himself to the 
duties of a faithful interpreter. In a few doubtful passages he may per- 
haps have overstepped the modesty of his office: but, in general, his cor- 
rections are well supported by original arguments, by criticisms of prior 
commentators, or the common consent of approved readings. Hisstyle 
is for the most part plain and perspicuous, conveying the sense of the 
origiual in its native simplicity. But his language is occasionally un- 
equal, and strongly partakes of the alternations of his own physical 
constitution ; in consequence of which, in the midst of a passage, most 
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exquisitely rendered iu the main, we are at times surprised with 
scholastic and extraneous expressions, or disgusted with intolerable 
vulgarisms. It should never be forgotten, however, that the whole is 
the work of an individual, unassisted by fellow-labourers, and that it 
constitutes his first attempt. Had he lived to have realized his own 
wishes, and to have revised it by a second edition, published in twelves 
without his Critical Remarks, there would have been little room for 
many of the observations which the cause of truth bas thus compel- 
led me to hazard. As it is, it offers, so far as it proceeds, the most 
intelligible version of the sacred records in the English, or perhaps 
in anv language whatever ; and there are few obscure passages in our 
established translation which this version will not illuminate. 

* But though in his interpretation he faithfully restricted himself 
te the duties of a translator, in his volame of Critical Remarks our 
author conceived himself at liberty to throw off every restriction 
whatever; and this part of his labours has, in consequence, been 
open to much severity of attack, and the source of no small degree 
of undeserved opprobrium.’ p. 358, 359. 


Most of our readers are probably acquainted with the general 
nature and tendency of those peculiar opinions to which Mr. 
Good here alludes. When we consider the formidable obstacles 
which naturally presented themselves to the prosperous issue of 
his undertaking as a mere translator of the Sacred Writings, and 


to surmount which might have been sufficient eee for any 


unassisted individual, it must be matter of regret that Geddes 
should have embarrassed his own progress, and in a great measure 
defeated his own laudable exertions, by rushing impetuously into 
those general controversies which are beyond the province of the 
mere philologist, and which regard not the sense, but the au- 
thority and divine original of these ancient compositions. But 
on these momentous topics Dr. Geddes had formed very decided 
opinions, derived from what he conceived to be a deliberate and 
extensive consideration of contending arguments; and being of 
a disposition too open and intrepid to disguise or suppress his 
sentiments, even at the peril of martyrdom, he was prompted, 
in an evil hour for his own repose, to stand forth as the avowed 
antagonist of the supernatural mission of the Jewish Lawgiver, 
and of the divine inspiration of those books which have descend- 
ed to us as his compositions. On these subjects, Mr Good has 
declared his own opinions to be in decided opposition to those of 
Dr. Geddes ; at the same time, with becoming regard to the 
memory of his excellent friend, he firmly upholds his claim to 
rectitude of intention, and repels, with honest indignation, the 
calumnies of those who would refuse to him the name of Chris- 
tian, and who seemed piously to deplore their own inability to 
refute his heresies in the flames of an aute da fé. 
Rbe 
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We must refer our readers to the narrative of Mr. Good for 2 
detail of those irritating controversies and hostilities which but 
too much embittered the remaining days, and probably abridged 
the life of this bold and indefatigable scholar. It was from the 
divines of his own Church that he experienced the hardest and 
most intolerant treatment; and as he had originally taken his 
ground with almost unexampled hardihood in a Christian divine, 
even his enemies must admit that he continued to maintain it 
without flinching, and without suffering the slightest encroach- 
ment on the dignity of an independent and upright mind. In 
open and manly warfare, the contest would have served only to 
invigorate his spirits and his powers; but the insidious arts, and 
undermining, persecuting policy of cowardly and bigoted adver- 
saries, were more than a temper of so much natural irritability 
could long sustain. Neither the unbending firmness of his cha- 
racter, nor the consolations of tried friendship, nor the relaxations 
of a mind playful and innocent to an uncommon degree, could 
save his spirits and his health from sinking under his unfinished 
task. Even the grave scarcely afforded him ah asylum from the 
attacks of his calumniators : the paltry hackneyed lie of a ‘ death- 
bed recantation, studiously concealed,’ was impudently resorted 
to as the last effort of polemical cowardice ; and our readers will 
perhaps smile to hear, that, as the last ebullition of polemical rage, 
the ceremony of saying public mass for the deceased was prohi- 
bited by an express interdict of the vicar apostolic. 

Mr. Good concludes his narrative with a general sketch of the 
character of his deceased friend. A part of it may here be sub- 
joined, as affording a specimen of the execution of the work be- 
fore us; from which, without further commentary, we shall leave 
it to our readers to judge how far the general remarks we have 
already hazarded be well or ill founded. 


* Such, as far as I have been able to collect it, is the history of the 
late Dr. Geddes; aman of no common character, and whose energy 
of mind, and activity of body, seemed engaged in a perpetual contest 
for the mastery. In his corporeal make he was slender, and in the 
bold and formidable outlines of his countenance not highly prepos 
sessing on a first interview: but never was there a face or a form 
through which the soul developed itself more completely than through 
his own. Every feature, and indeed every limb, was in harmony with 
the entire system, and displayed the restless and indefatigable opera- 
tions of the interior of the machine. A play of cheerfulness beamed 
uniformly from his cheeks, and his animated eyes rather darted than 
looked benevolence. Yet such was the irritability of his nerves, that 
a slight degree of opposition to his opinions, and especially when 
advanced by persons whose mental powers did not warrant such op- 
position, put to flight in a moment the natural character of his conn- 
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tenance, and cheerfulness and benevolence were exchanged for ex- 
acerbatioy and tumult. Of this physical and irresistible impuise in 
his constitution, no avan was more thoroughly sensible than himself; 
and if no nian ever less succeeded in subduing it, no man ever took 
more pains to obtain a victory. Let us, however, fairly strike the 
balance, and we shall find, that if such a peculiar construction of 
body had its evil, it also had its advantage ; aud that the very irrita- 
bility of soul which occasionally hurried bim, against his consent, into 
a violence of controversy not perfectly consistent with the polished 
manners of the day, burried him a thousand times oftener, and with 
a thousand times more rapidity, because assisted instead of opposed 
by his judgment, into acts of kindness and benevolence. ‘The moment 
he bebeld the possibility of doing good by bis own exertions, the good 
was instantly done, although it were to a man who, perhaps, had 
causelessly quarrelled with him a few hours before. It was not in his 
nature to pause, with our academic and cold-blooded philosophers of 
the present day, that he might first weigh the precise demand of moral 
or political justice, and inquire into the advantage that would accrue 
to himself, or in what manner the world at large might be benefited 
either by a good action or a good example; it was stimulus enough 
for him that distress existed, and that he knew it—and it afterwards 
afforded him satisfaction enough that he had removed or mitigated it. 

* In intellectual talents he had few equals, and fewer still who had 
improved the possession of equal talents in an equal degree. To an 
ardent thirst after knowledge, in all its multitudinous ramifications, 
he added an astonishing facility in acquiring and retaining it; and so 
extensive was bis erudition, that it was difficult to start a subject into 
which he could not enter, and be heard with both atteation and profit. 
But theology was the prime object of his pursuits, the darling science 
of his heart, which he bad indefatigably studied from his infancy, and 
to which every other acquisition was made to bend. From his verbal 
knowledge of the Bible, he might have been regarded as a living con- 
cordance ; and this not with respect to any individual language alone, 
or the various and rival renderings of any individual language, but a 
concordance that should comprise the best exemplars of the most cele- 
brated tongues into which the Bible has ever been translated. As au 
interpreter of it, be was strictly faithful and honest to the meaning, or 
what he apprehended to be the meaning, of his original; and though, 
in his critical remarks upon the text, he allowed himself a latitude 
and a boldness which injured his popularity, and drew down upon his 
head a torrent of abusive appellations, how seldom have we seen a 
man, systematically educated in the characteristic tenets of any esta- 
Sickel simasnanll whatsoever, and especially of the church of Rome, 
who, when he has once begun to feel his independence, and has de- 
termined to shake off his fetters, and to think for himself, has not 
flown much further from the goal at which he started!’ p. 529-534. 

‘To an universal knowledge of the Bible, Dr. Geddes added a deep 
and elaborate acquaintance with the history of his own Church; and 
30 thoroughly was he versed in its annals, in its jurisprudence, in its 
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polemics, that I have good authority for asserting, that even at the 
Vatican it was doubted whether the papal dominions themselves 
could produce his superior. 

* His classical attainments, if not of the first rate, were of a very 
distinguished character; and when, in his own language, he wrote 
with coolness and circumspection, bis diction, which was always per- 
spicuous, was peculiarly elegant and correct. His style is nevertheless 
extremely variable: he often composed precipitately, and occasion- 
ally in a state of high mental irritation: and though there be a cha- 
racter which still adheres to what be wrote, and fully decyphers the 
writer, his compositions uniformly partake of the predominant sen- 
sation of the moment. In few words, he was a benevolert man, an 
accomplished scholar, an indefatigable friend, and a sincere Chris- 
tian.’ 536, 537. 





Art. XII. Des Pierres tombées du Ciel, ou Lithologie Atmos- 
pherique, &c &c. Par Joseph Izarn, Professeur de Physique, 
&e. Paris, De la Lain, fils. An XI. (1803.) pp. 427, 8vo. 


HIS work is a collection of all the facts and opinions which 
have of late years been given to the world with respect to 

the very singular phenomenon mentioned in the title. M. Izarn’s 
share of merit in the compilation is extremely small. He has only 
trapscribed the statements of others upon the subject, from their 
own words, when they happened to write in French, and from 
French translations, when the original was either English or Ger- 
man. He has here and there added a few remarks, of little value ; 
and has given, at the end, a theory of his own, detailed with great 
prolixity, and fatiguing affectation of accuracy, but in itself by 
far the most unsatisfactory of any that has been offered, to ex- 
plain the difficulties of the question. As the labours of chemical 
enquirers have now greatly augmented the many wonders of this 
subject, and brought within the range of philosophical discussion, 
ideas which, a few years ago, were left to the credulous fancy of 
the vulgar, we shall take the liberty of presenting to our readers 
a connected view of the evidence which has been procured upon 
this very singular branch of natural history, and a statement of 
the comparative difficulties which incumber the different theories 
founded upon that evidence. We wish to be understood as offer- 
ing this sketch as a substitute for M. Izarn’s work ; because we 
conceive, that something more was required of him, than a mere 
transcript of the documents which contain the facts of the case. 
The histories of all nations, in early times, abound with fabu- 
lous accounts of natural phenomena. Showers of blood and of 
flesh; battles of armed men in the air; animals of different de- 
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scriptions uttering articulate sounds, are a few of the tales which 
we meet with in the annals of ancient Rome: and the lively ima- 
gination of Oriental countries has infinitely varied this catalogue 
ofwonders. Of such incidents, however, it has frequently been 
found possible to give some explanation consistent with the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, after the narratives have been freed from the 
fictions with which superstition or design had at first mingled them. 
Bat it is singular with what uniformity the notion of showers of 
stones has prevailed in various countries, at almost every period 
of society ; with how few additions from fancy the story has been 

ropagated ; and how vain all attempts have proved, to account, 

y natural causes, for the phenomenon, with whatever modifica- 
tions it may be credited. Accordingly, philosophers have reject- 
ed the fact, and either denied that stones did fall, or affirmed, at 
least, that if they fell on one part of the earth, they were previ- 
ously elevated from another. ‘The vulgar have as stedfastly be- 
lieved, that they came from beyond the planet on which we live ; 
and every day’s experience seems now to increase the probabili- 
ty, that in this instance, as in some others, credulity has been 
more philosophical than scepticism. 

There are two methods of inquiring into the origin of those in- 
sulated masses which are said to have fallen in different parts of 
the earth. We may either collect, as accurately as possible, the 
external evidence, the testimonies of those persons in whose 
neighbourhood the bodies are situated; or we may examine the 
nature of the substances themselves, and compare them with the 
kinds of matter by which they are surrounded. The first mode 
of investigation is evidently more liable to error, and less likely to 

roceed upon full and satisfactory data than the other. But if 
th inquiries lead to conclusions somewhat analogous ; if both 
the inductions of fact present us with anomalous phenomena of 
nearly the same description, and equally irreducible to any of 
the classes into which all other facts have been arranged, we may 
rest assured that a discovery has been made—and the two me- 
thods of demonstration will be reciprocally confirmed. 

I. The first narrative which has been offered to the world, un- 
der circumstances of tolerable accuracy, is that of the celebrated 
Gassendi He was himself the eye-witness of what he relates. 
On the 27th of November, in the year 1627, the sky being quite 
clear, he saw a burning stone fall on mount Vaisir, between the 
towns of Guillaumes and Perne in Provence. It appeared to be 
about four feet in diameter, was surrounded by a luminous circle 
of colours like a rainbow, and its fall was accompanied with a noise 
like the discharge of cannon. But Gassendi inspected the sup- 
posed fallen stone still more mews he found that it weighed 59 
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lib, was extremely hard, of a dull metallic colour, and of a speci- 
fic gravity considerably greater than that of common marble.— 
Having only this solitary instance to examine, he concluded, not 
unnaturally, that the mass came from some neighbouring moun- 
tain, which had been in a transient state of volcanic eruption. 

Thecelebrated stone of Ensisheim is not proved to have fallen, 
by testimony quite so satisfactory ; but there are several circum- 
stances narrated with respect to it, which the foregoing account 
of Gassendi wants. Contemporary writersall agree in stating the 
general belief of the neighbourhood, that on the 7th of November 
1492, between eleven and twelve o’clock a. m a dreadful thun- 
der-clap was heard at Ensisheim, and that a child saw a huge stone 
fall ona field sowed with wheat. It had entered the earth to the 
depth of three feet ; it was then removed, found to weigh 260 lib. 
and exposed to public view. ‘The defect in Gassendi’s relation 
is here supplied , for we have the nature of the ground distinctly 
described : the natives of the place must have known that in their 
wheat field no such stone had formerly existed; but the evidence 
of its having actually been observed to fall, is by no means so de- 
cisive as that of Gassendi. 

Other recitals have been given of similar appearances, but by 
no means so well authenticated, or so fully examined, although 
somewhat nearer our own times. In 1672, one of the members 
of the Abbe Bourdelot’s academy presented at one of the meet- 
ings, a specimen of two stones which had lately fallen near, Vero- 
na; the one weighed 300, the other 200 lib. The phenome- 
non, he stated, had been seen by three or four hundred persons. 
The stones fell in asloping direction, during the night, and in calm 
weather. ‘They appeared to burn, fell with a great noise, and 
ploughed up the ground. They were afterwards taken from thence, 
and sentto Verona. ‘This account, it may be observed, was pub- 
lished in the same year. Paul Lucas the traveller relates, that 
when he was at Larissa in 1706, a stone of 72 lib. weight fell ia 
the neighbourhood. It was observed, he says, to come from the 
north, with a loud hissing noise, and seemed to be enveloped ia 
a small cloud, which exploded when the stone fell. It smelt of 
sulphur, and looked like iron dross. 

M. De la Lande, in 1756, published an account of a phenome- 
non very nearly resembling the above, but deficient in several 
points of direct evidence. Hisnarrative, however, deserves our 
attention, because he seems to have been upon the spot, and te 
have examined, with great care, the truth of the circumstances 
which he describes. In September 1753, during an extremely 
clear and hot day, a noise was heard in the neighbourhood of 
Pont-de-Vesle, resembling the discharge ef artillery. It was se 
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joud as to reach several leagues in all directions. At Liponas, 
three leagues from Pent-de. Vesle, a hissing sound was remarked ; 
and at this place, as well as at Pont-de-Vesle, a blackish mass was 
found to have fallen in ploughed ground, with such a force as to 
penetrate half a foot into the soil. The largest of these bodies 
weighed 2@ lib.; and they both alike appeared, on the surface, as 
if they had been exposed to a violent degree of heat. It may 
here be observed, that the small depth at which these bodies 
were found in the ploughed land, renders it in the highest degree 
improbable that they should have existed there previously to the 
time of the explosion. ‘To the same purpose, we may remark the 
complete resemblance of the two masses found at so great a dis- 
tance from each other. 

In the year 1768, no less than three stones were presented to 
ithe Academy of Sciences at Paris, all of which were said to have 
fallen in different parts of France ; one in the Maine, another in 
Artois, and the third in the Cotentin. These were all externally 
of the very same appearance; and Messrs. Fougeraux, Cadet, 
and Lavoisierpdrew up a particular report upon the first of them. 
They state, that on the 18th of September 1768, between four 
and five o’clock in the evening, there was seen near the village of 
Lucé, a cloud in which a short explosion took place, followed by 
a hissing noise, without any flame ; that some persons about three 
leagues from Luce, heard the same sound, and, looking upwards, 
perecived an opaque body which was describing a curve line in 
the air, and was about to fall upon a piece of green turf in the 
neighbouring high road; that they immediately ran to this place, 
and found a kind of stone, half buried in the earth, extremely hot, 
and about 74 lib. weight. ‘This account of the fact was commu- 
nicated to the academicians by the Abbé Bachelay. But they 
do not appear to have attached much credit to the whole circum- 
stances of his narrative; for they conclude (chiefly from several 
experiments made to analyse it) that the stone did not fall upon 
the earth, but was there before the thunder-clap, and was only 
heated and exposed to view by the stroke of the electric fluid. 

Of late years, the attention of philosophers has been more an- 
xiously directed to this curious subject ; and more accurate ac- 
counts of the 45 De fall of stones have been collected from va- 
tious quarters. It is not alittle singular, that the narrative which, 
of all others, was supported by the very best and most direct evi- 
dence, was treated by naturalists near the spot, with perverse in- 
credulity, until the results of chemical analysis, about ten years 
after the thing happened, began to operate some change upon the 
eammon opinions relating to such matters. We allude to the 
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shower of stones, which fell near Agen, 24th July 1790, between 
nine and teno’clock at night. First, a bright ball of fire was seen 
traversing the atmosphere with great rapidity, and leaving behind 
it a train of light which lasted about fifty seconds ; a loud explo. 
sion was then heard, accompanied with sparks which flew off in all 
directions. This was followed, after a short interval, by a fall of 
stones, over a considerable extent of ground, at various distances 
from each other, and of different sizes ; the greater number weigh- 
ing ahout half a quarter of a pound, but many a vast deal more, 
Some fell with a hissing noise. and entered the ground : others, 
(probably the smaller ones) fell without any sound, and remained 
on the surface. In appearance, they were all alike. The show. 
er did no considerable damage; but it broke the tiles of some 
houses. All this was attested in a proces verbal, signed by the 
magistrates of the municipality. {t was farther substantiated by 
the testimony of above three hundred persons, inhabitants of the 
district ; and various men, of more than ordinary information, 
gave the very same account to their scientific correspondents.— 
One of these (M. D’ Arcet, son of the celebratedchemist of that 
name) mentions two additional circumstances, of great import- 
ance, from his own observation. ‘The stones, when they fell up- 
on the houses, had not the sound of hard and compact substances, 
but of matter in a soft, half melted state ; and such of thema 
fell upon straws, adhered to them, so as not to be easily separat- 
ed. It is utterly impossible to reconcile these facts with any 
other supposition, than that of the stones having fallen from the 
air, and ina state of fusion. ‘That they broke the roofs of houses, 
and were found above pieces of straw adhering to them, is the 
clearest of all proofs of their having fallen from above. 

Although nothing can be more pointed and specific than this 
evidence, it yet derives great confirmation from the similar ac- 
counts which have still more recently been communicated. On 
the 18th December 1795, the weather being cloudy, several 

ersons in the neighbourbood of Captain Topham’s house, in 
Vorkshire, heard a loud noise in the air, followed by a hissing 
sound. and afterwards felt a shock, as if a heavy body had fal- 
len to the ground at a little distance from them. One of these, 
a ploughman, saw a huge stone falling towards the earth, eight or 
nine yards from the place where he stood. It was seven or eight 
yards from the ground when he first observed it. It threw 7 
mould on every side, and buried itself twenty-one inches. This 
man, assisted by others who were near the spot at the same time, 
immediately raised the stone, and found that it weighed about 
56 lib. These statements have been authenticated by the sim 
natures of the people who made them. 
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On the 17th March 1798, a body, burning very brightly, pass- 
edover the vicinity of Ville Franche, on the Saone, accom- 

ied with a hissing noise, and leaving a luminous track behind 
it. It exploded with great noise, about twelve hundred feet from 
the ground ; and one of the shivers, still luminous, being observ- 
ed to fall in a neighbouring vineyard, was traced At that spot, 
astone above a foot in diameter was found to have penetrated 
shout twenty inches into the soil. It was sent to M. Sage, 
the National Institute, accompanied by a narrative of the fore- 
going circumstances, under the hand of an intelligent eye-wit- 


ness. 

While these observations in Europe were daily confirming the 
original but long exploded idea of the vulgar, that many of the 
luminous meteors ebserved in our horizon are masses of ignited 
nalter, an account of a phenomenon, precisely of the same 
description, was received from the East Indies, vouched by 
wthority peculiarly well poets to secure general respect. Mr. 
Williams, a member of the Royal Society of London, residing 
in Bengal, having heard of an explosion, accompanied by a de- 
went of stones, in the province of Bahar, made all possible in- 

iries into the circumstances of the phenomenon, among the 

peans who happened to be on the spot. He learnt, that on 

the 19th December 1798, at 8 o’clock P. M.a luminous meteor, 
likea large ball of fire, was seen at Benares, and in different 
By of the country ; that it was attended with a rumbling, 
noise; and that, about the same time, the inhabitants of 
Krakhut, fourteen miles from Benares, saw the light, heard a 
ud thunder-clap, and, immediately after, heard the noise of 
heavy bodies falling in their neighbourhood. Next morning, 
the fields were found to have been turned up in different spots, 
vhich was easily perceived, as the crop was not more than two 
or three inches above the ground : and stones of different sizes, 
but apparently of the same substances, were picked out of the 
moist soil, generally from a depth of six inches. As the occur- 
tence took place in the night, and after the people had retired 
torest, no one observed the meteor explode, or the stones fall ; 
but the watchman of an English gentleman who lived near 
ut, brought him one next morning, which he said had 
_ through the top of his hut, and buried itself in the earthen 


Several of the foregoing narratives mention the material cir- 
cumstance, of damage done to interposed objects by the stones 
wupposed to have fallen on the earth. In one instance, still more 
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distinct traces were left of their progress through the air. Dur. 
ing the explosion of a meteor, on the 20th August 1789, neq 
Bordeaux, a stone, about fifteen inches diameter, broke through 
the roof of a cottage, and killed a herdsman and some cattle, 
Part of the stone is now in the museum of Mr. Greville, and the 
rest in that of Bordeaux. It is singular that this fact is no 
mentioned by M. Izarn, nor by Vauquelin, although he examin. 
ed a specimen evidently taken from the same stone, and reeeiy. 
ed a proces-verbal of the manner in which it fell. We take the 
account from Mr, Greville’s paper, (Phil. Trans. 1803. part 1); 
and he appears to have received it from M. St. Amand, Profes. 
sor of Natural History at the Central School of Agen. 

lt is quite impossible, we apprehend, to deny very great weight 
to all these testimonies ; some of them given by intelligent eye. 
witnesses; others by people of less information, indeed, but 
prepossessed with no theory ; all concurring in their description, 
and examined by various persons of acuteness and respectability, 
immediately after the phenomena had been exhibited. With 
out offering any farther remarks, then, upon this mass of exter. 
nal evidence, we shall only remind our readers of the main poinis 
which it seems satisfactorily to substantiate. It proves, that,ia 
various parts of the world, luminous meteors have been sen 
moving through the air, in a direction more or less obliqu, 
accompanied by a noise, generally like the hissing of large sh, 
followed by explosion, and the fall of bard, stony, or sew 
metallic masses, in a heated state. ‘The hissing sound, so univer 
sally mentioned; the fact of stones being found, unlike all thos 
in the neighbourhood, at the spots towards which the luminon 
body or its fragments were seen to move; the scattering ot 
ploughing up of the soil at those spots always in proportion to 
the size of the stones; the concussion of the neighbouring ground 
at the time; and, above all, the impinging of the stones upon 
bodies somewhat removed from the earth, or lying loose upon 
its surface—are circumstances perfectly well authenticated in 
these reports ; and, when taken together, are obvieusly fatal to 
any theory, either of the masses having previously existed in 
the soil ready formed, and having been disclosed by the electre 
fluid—or of their component parts having existed there, and 
having been united and consolidated by that fluid. 

Il. While the internal evidence on this question, that is, the 
inference arising from an examination of the stones themselves, 
agrees most harmoniously with the conclusion to which the nat- 
ratives above analyzed force our assent, and greatly strengthens 
that conclusion, it also leads to a farther knowledge of the sub- 
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ject, than the mere external evidence could of itself have afforded 
us. 
The reperts from all those who observed the meteors, and 
found the stones in the neighbourhood, after the explosions, agree 
in describing those substances as different from all the surround- 
ing bodies, and as presenting, in every case, the same external 
appearance of semi-metallic matter, coated on the outside with a 
thin black crust, and bearing strong marks of recent fusion. This 
general resemblance we should be perfectly entitled to infer 
from the various accounts of eye- witnesses, even if no more par- 
ticular observations had been made by men of science, to whose 
inspection many of the fallen bodies were submitted. But for- 
tunately a considerable number of these singular substances have 
been exainined, with the greatest care, by the first chemists 
and naturalists of the age; and their investigations have put us 
in possession of a mass of information, capable of convincing the 
most scrupuleus inquirer, that the bodies in question have a 
sommon origin, and that we are as yet wholly unacquainted 
with any natural process which could have formed them on our 
be 


M. De la Lande appears to have examined the stones which 
fell near Bourg, in the province of Bresse, 1753, with some at- 
tention. He remarks their external coating of black vitrified 
matter, the metallic or pyritical threads interspersed through 
them, and more particularly the cracks filled with metallic par- 
ticles. His chemical analysis is very meagre and unsatisfactory ; 
but such as it was, its results, as well as the general observations 
of external character, corresponded with the inferences drawn by 
him from a similar examination of the stone which fell, in 1750, 
near Coutances, in Normandy, at the distance of three hundred 
and sixty miles from Bourg. 

The external appearance of the three stones presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, as having fallen in different parts of France 
during the year 1768, was precisely the same. But Messrs. 
Lavoisier, &c. the committee appointed to examine them, per- 
formed the chemical analysis with much greater accuracy and 
fulness than M. De la Lande had done. ‘That which fell in the 
Maine, and was presented by the Abbe Bachelay, underwent 
the most careful process. It was found to contain, of sulphur 83 
per cent.; iron 36; and vitrifiable earth, 554. It must be re- 
marked, however, that this decomposition was effected by means 
of experiments performed upon an integral part of the whole 
atone, considered as a homogeneous substance ; whereas, it is 
in fact a congeries of substances, which ought to have been 
separately analyzed, This consideration will, in part at least, 
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enable us to account for the apparent discrepancy between the 
results obtained by the academicians and those of later experi 
tmhentalists. Messrs Lavoisier, &c. also examined particulary 
another stone, said to have fallen in a different part of France, 
and obtained very nearly the same results. The only difference 
was, that it did not give out sulphurated hydrogenous gas when 
acted upon by the muriatic acid; a peculiarity distinctly obsery. 
able in the other substance. 

The description which Professor Barthold gives of the externa 
eharacter of the stone which fell near Ensisheim, in the fifteenth 
eentury, corresponds exactly with the ores given of these 
stones, and of the ores examined by M. la Lande. The 
results of his analysis are somewhat different; but he examined 
the whole heterogeneous compound, and not the parts separately, 
He concluded, that this mass contained 2 per cent. of sulphur, 
20 of iron, 14 magnesia, 17 alumina, 2 lime, 4@ silica. Mr, 
Howard has very justly remarked, that the Professor’s own ac. 
count of his experiments is at variance with the idea of lime 
being contained in the substance; and that he has given no suf- 
ficient proof of the existence of alumina. It is also to be observed, 
that from the exceptionable method of analysis pursued beth by 
Barthold and the academicians, the metallic particles were not 
examined with sufficient precision. The specific gravity of the 
stones examined by the academicians was to that of water, as 
$535 to 1000. The specific gravity of the stone of Ensisheim, 
as tried by Barthold, was 3233; that of the stone examined by 
Gassendi(who saw it fall) was 14, common marble being 11 ; and, 
taking the specific gravity of marble to that of water, as, 2716 
to 1000, the specific gravity of the stone observed by Gassendi 
will be to that of water as 3456 to 1000. So near a coincidence 
between observations, made at such a distance of time, upon 
these various substances, cannot fail to strike us as very ree 
markable, and to prepare us for that fuller demonstration of their 
identity, which was reserved for the labours of our countryman 
Mr. Howard. 

This excellent philosopher has elucidated the subject of our 
present consideration, by a course of experiments as interesting 
and instructive as any that the science of chemical analysis can 
boast of. He fortunately obtained specimens of the stones which 
fell in several very distant quartersof the globe ; the Benares, and 
in Yorkshire (as we have already described); near Sienna, and in 
Bohemia, according to evidence not altogether so satisfactory a8 
that upon which the other narratives rest. 

He began his inquiries, very judiciously, by a minute exa- 
mination of the external mineralogical characters of these four 
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substances; and in this part of his task he was indebted to the 
learning and expertness of the Count de Bournon. The sub- 
stances were found to resemble each other very closely in their 
general appearances, and in the nature of their eomponent 
parts. The chief difference consisted in the different propor- 
tions in which the same component parts were combined, so as 
to form the aggregate of the heterogeneous masses. Their specific 
gravities were nearly the same, unless that the abundance of iron 
in one of the masses caused a considerable increase of its gravity. 
It may contribute to the formation of a precise estimate, if we 
present, in one view, the results of the experiments made to 
measure the specific gravities of the most remarkable specimens 
hitherto examined. ‘The four last in the list were calculated 
by the Count de Bournon. The specific gravity of water being 
1000, that of the Ensisheim stone is - 3233 
——— Gassendi’s* 3456 
Bachelay’s+ - 3535 

Yorkshire ————— 3508 

Sienna —— 3418 

Benares 3352 

—_— Bohemia 4281 

All the stones examined by Count de Bournon and Mr. How- 
ard were found to consist of four distinct substances; small me- 
tallic particles; a peculiar martial pyrites ; a number of globular 
and elliptical bodies, also of a peculiar nature ; and an earthy ce- 
ment surrounding the other constituent parts. It was only the 
stone from Benares that Mr. Howard could separate into its con- 
stituent parts, with sufficient accuracy, and in sufficient abun- 
dance, for a minute analysis of each. He found, however, that the 
nature of the metallic particles was the same in all; they were in 
each case an alloy of iron and nickel. In the pyrites of the Be- 
nares stone, nickel as well as iron was detected; and the easy 
decomposition of the pyrites by muriatic acid, in all the speci- 
mens, afforded a distinguishing character of this substance. The 
globules in the Benares stone contained silica, magnesia, and ox- 
ides of nickel and iron; the earthy cement consisted of the same 
substances, very nearly in the same proportions. In the other 
stones, these globules could not be easily separated from the ce- 
ment and pyrites. Mr. Howard, therefore, after freeing the ag- 
gregate as well as possible from the metallic particles, and several 
of the globules, was obliged to satisfy himself with analyzing the 
heterogeneous mass. Still the composition appeared wonderfully 
to agree with that of the basis and globules of the Benares stone ; 
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as the following Table, collected from Mr. Howard’s experiments, 
and reduced to the parts of a hundred, will clearly evince. 


Stone from Benares beens - 


Yorkshire. Basis, i. ¢. earthy 
cement, with some globules and the 
pyrites deprived of its sulphur 


Sienna. Basis - . 3 s 22.6 
Bohemia Basis . . . 17.2 


Abeut the time that Mr. Howard was engaged in these interest- 
ing researches, and before he had published the result of them, 
M. Vauquelin happened also to be occupied with the very same 
subject. He analyzed, though by a different process, the Bem- 
res stone, and two others which fell in 1789 and 1790 in the 
south of France. The results of his experiments agreed with those 
of our distinguished countryman in every particular; and we are 
now entitled to conclude, with perfect sauitloaeet that the stones 
which have at different times fallen upon the earth, in England, 
France, ltaly, and the East Indies, are precisely of the same ma- 
ture, consisting of the same simple substances, arranged in similar 
¢ompounds, nearly in the same proportions, and combined in the 
same manner, so as to form heterogeneous aggregates whose ge- 
neral resemblance to each other is complete. We are further 
warranted in another important inference, that no other bodies 
have as yet been discovered on our globe, which contain the same 
ingredients; and, more particularly, that the analysis of these 
stones has made us acquainted with a species of pyrites not for- 
merly known, nor any where else to be found. 

The general analogy between these stones and the masses of na- 
tive iron found in different parts ef the world, was too striking te 
escape the eminent inquirers who have investigated this subject. 
They resemble each other in their external character, though not 
by any means so closely as the stones ; but in one circumstance of 
their chemical composition, they have aremarkable similarity both 
among themselves, and towards the stony substances. M. Proust, 
a considerable time before the date of Mr. Howard’s discoveries, 
had proved that the enormous mass of native iron found in South 
America, contained a large portion of nickel in its composition. 
Mr. Howard was led to the same conclusion by analyzing another 
portion of this body ; and he found that the solitary masses disco- 
vered in Siberia, Bohemia, and Senegal, contained a mixture of the 
ame metal with iron, though in various proportions, The Bo- 
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hemian iron is an alloy, of which nickel forms eighteen parts in 
the hundred ; in the Siberian iron, it forms seventeen; and in 
the Senegal iron, five or six. But what is still more striking, and 
tends to place the similarity of their origin beyond all doubt, the 
Siberian mass is interspersed with cavities, containing an earthy 
substance of the very same nature as the earthy cement and glo- 
bules of the Benares stone; nay, the proportions of the ingre- 
dients, according to Mr. Howard’s cae are nearly alike, if 
we except that of the oxide of iron, which is considerably smaller 
in the Siberian earth. This curious fact excites the strongest 

repossession in favour of the idea, that the Siberian iron owes 
its origin to the same causes which formed and projected the 
different stones supposed to have fallen on the earth; and, cou- 
pled with the other details of the analysis, it naturally leads us 
to conclude, that the masses of native iron, as they are called, 
differ in no respect from the metallic particles, or the alloy of 
iron and nickel, which constitute one of the four aggregate parts 
in every stone hitherto examined. 

It may be remarked, that, excepting the tradition of the Tar- 
tars respecting the fall of the Siberian iron from heaven, no ex- 
iernal evidence has been preserved to illustrate the origin of those 
masses of native metal which have been analyzed by chemists. 
A tolerably authentic testimony has, however, been lately found, 
to prove the fall of a similar body in the East Indies Mr. Gre- 
ville has communicated to the Royal Society (Phil. Trans. 1803, 
pt. 1), a very interesting document, translated from the Empe- 
ror Jebangire’s Memoirs of his own reign. The Prince relates, 
that in the year 1620 (of our era), a violent explosion was heard 
at a village in the Punjaub, and, during the noid a luminous bo~ 
dy fell from above on the earth. That the aumil (or fiscal officer) 
of the district immediately repaired to the spot where the body 
was said to have fallen, and finding the ground still hot and 
burnt up, caused it to be dug; when the heat increasing, he at 
last came to a lump of iron violently hot; that this was sent to 
court, where the Emperor had it weighed in his presence, and 
ordered it to be forged into a sabre, a knife, and a dagger; that 
the workmen reported it was not malleable, but shivered under 
the stroke; and that it required to be mixed up with one third 
part of common iron, when the mass was found to make excel- 
lent blades. The Royal historian adds, that upon the incident 
of this iron of lightning being manufactured, a poet presented 
him with a distich, purporting that, ‘ during bis reign, the earth 
attained order and regularity ; that raw iron fell from lightuing, 
and was, by his world-subduing authority, converted into a dag- 
ger, a knife, and two sabres,’ 

von, 115, NO. 6 cc 
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The exact resemblance of the occurrence bere related, in all 
its essential circumstances, to the accounts of fallen stones for- 
merly detailed, and the particular observation upon the unmallea- 
ble natare of the iron, give, it must be confessed, a very great de- 
gree of credibility to the whole narrative, and bestow additionat 
weight on the inference previously drawn from internal evidence, 
that the solitary masses of native iron found in different quarters 
of the globe, have the same origin with the stones analyzed by 
Vauquelin and Howard. 

We have now gone through the whole evidence, both with 
respect to the circumstances in which these singular bodies are 
found, the ingredients of which they are compounded, and the 
outward appearance and structure which they exhibit: we are 
now to consider the inferences respecting their probable origin, 
which this mass of information may warrant us to draw. 

Independent of the distinct negative which the external evi- 
dence gives to any such conclusions, we are fully entitled to de- 
ny that these bodies are formed in the ground by lightning, or 
existed previously there, both from their exact resemblance to 
each other in whatever part of the earth they have been found, 
and from their containing substances nowhere else to be met with. 
It cannot surely be imagined, that exactly in those spots where 
fire, of some unknown kind, precipitated from an exploded meteor, 
happened to fall, there should exist certain proportions of iron, 
sulphur, nickel, magnesia and silica, ready to be united by the 
heat or electricity. Still less conceivable is it, that in every such 
fall of fire, those ingredients should first combine, by twos, and 
threes, in the ygry same manner, and then that the binary and 
ternary compounds should unite in similar aggregates. But, least 
of all is it reasonable to suppose, that bodies formed in the earth 
should, upon being dug up, be found enveloped in a crust differ- 
ent from the rest of their substance, and bearing evident marks 
of having undergone the action of heat in contact with the air. 

The same unquestionable resemblance which prevails among all 
these bodies, and, still more, the peculiar nature of the pyrites which 
they contain, prove very clearly that they have not a volcanic ori- 
gin. Even if such an hypothesis were liable to no other objection, 
it would be inadmissible on this ground, that we know of no vol- 
¢ano which throws up so small a portion of matter, and so uni- 
formly of the same kind. But though we were to admit the ex- 
istence of this volcano, where must we place it, that its eruptions 
may extend from Bengal to England, France, Italy, and Bohe- 
mia ; nay, from Siberia to Senegal and South America? And if we 
are forced to admit the existence of a series of such volcanoes, 
which are known to us only by these peculiar effects of their 
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eruptions, do we not acknowledge that we are compelled to ima- 
gine a set of causes, without any other foundation for our belief 
in them, than our occasion for their assistance in explaining the 
phenomenon? In short, do we not account for one difficulty, by 
fancying a greater? But if itis alleged that the stones come from 
volcanoes already known, we demand, what volcano exists in the 
peninsula of India, or in England, or in France, or in Bohemia ? 
And if it is said that these bodies are projected by Hecla, AZtna, 
&c. to all manner of distances, we must ask, whether this is not 
explaining what is puzzling, by assuming what is impossible? It 
is surely much better to rest satisfied with recording the fact, 
and leaving it under all its difficulties, than to increase its won 
ders by the addition of a miracle. 

The same remark may be extended to those who have fancied 
that the constituent parts of the stones exist in the atmosphere, 
and are united by the fire of a meteor, or by the electric fluid. 
We have no right to make any such hypothesis. We have never 
seen iron, silica, &c. in the gaseous state. ‘These bodies may, for 
ought we know, be compounds of oxygen and azote or hydro- 
gen, &c.; but as yet we have no reason to think so. Besides, 
he who amuses us with this clumsy and gratuitous explication, 
will probably account for every other phenomenon by a similar 
process of creation : He may, with equal plausibility, conceive 
the earth to be formed by a union of burnt gases, and then cover 
it with vegetables, and people it with living creatures, by a few 
more conflagrations and explosions. Such, however, is the theo- 
ry most heavily ns by M. lzarn—spun, with tirsesome 
and unprofitable industry, into cobwebs, which touch every fact, 
without catching it—and enveloped in the ‘midst of general logi- 
cal positions, which faintly conceal the fundamental postulate— 
an entire act of creation. 

From the whole, we may safely infer, that the bodies in ques. 
tion have fallen on the surface of the earth, but that they were 
not projected by any volcanoes, and that we have no right, from 
the known laws of nature, to suppose that they were formed in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. Such a negative conclu- 
sion seems al] that we are, in the present state of our knowledge, 
entitled to draw. But an hypothesis may perhaps suggest itself, 
unincumbered by any of the foregoing difficulties, if we attend 
to the following undoubted truths. 

As the attraction of gravitation extends over the whole plane- 
tary system, a heavy body, placed at the surface of the Moon, 
is affected chiefly by two forces; one drawing it towards the 
centre of the Earth, and another drawing it towards that of the 
Moon. The latter of these forces, however, is beyond all eem- 
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parison greatest at or near the Moon’s surface. But as we recede 
trom the Moon, and approach to the Earth, this force decreases, 
while the other augments ; and at one point between the two 
planets, these forces are exactly equal—so that a heavy body, 
placed there, must remain at rest. If, therefore, a body is pro- 
jected from the Moon towards the Earth, with a force sufficient 
to carry it beyond this point of equal attraction, it must neces- 
sarily fall onthe Earth. Nor would it require a very great im- 
pulse to throw the body within the sphere of the Earth’s 7 
rior attraction. Supposing the line of projection to be that 
which joins the centres of the two planets, and supposing them 
to remain at rest; it has been demonstrated, on the New- 
tonian estimation of the Moon’s mass, that a force of projection 
moving the body 12,000 feet in a second, would entirely detach 
it from the moon, and throw it upon the Earth. ‘This estimate 
of the Moon’s mass is, however, now admitted to be much 
greater than the truth; and upon M. De la Place’s calculation, 
it has been shewn that a force of little more than one half the 
above power would be sufficient to produce the effect. A me 
jectile, then, moving from fhe Moon with a velocity about three 
times greater than that of a cannon ball, would infallibly reach 
the earth; and there can be little doubt that such forces are 
exerted by volcanoes during eruptions, as well as by the pro- 
duction of steam from subterranean heat. We may easily ima- 
gine such cause of motion to exist in the Moon, as well as in the 
Earth. Indeed, several observations have rendered the existence 
of volcanoes there extremely probable. In the calculation just 
now referred to, we may remark, that no allowance is made for 
ihe resistance of any medium in the place where the motion is 
generated. In fact, we have every reason to believe, from opti- 
cal considerations, that the Moon has no atmosphere. 

A body falling from the Moon upon the Earth, after being 
impelled by such a force as we have been describing, would not 
reach us in less than two days and a half. It would enter our 
atmosphere with a velocity of nearly 25,000 feet in a second; 
but the resistance of the air increasing with the velocity, would 
soon greatly reduce it, and render it uniform. We may re- 
mark, however, that all the accounts of fallen stones agree in at- 
tributing to the luminous bodies a rapid motion in the air, and 
the effects of a very considerable mementum to the fragments 
which reach the ground. The oblique direction in which they 
always fall, must tend greatly to diminish their penetrating 
power. 

While we are investigating the circumstances that render this 
account of the matter highly probable, we ought not to omit one 
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consideration, which lies wholly in the opposite scale. The great- 
er part of these singular bodies have first appeared in a high state 
of ignition; and it does not seem easy to conceive how their’ 
passage through so rare a fluid as the atmosphere could have ge- 
nerated any great degree of heat, with whatever rapidity they 
may have moved. Viewing as we do, the hypothesis of their 
lunar origin as by far the most probable in every other respect, 
we will acknowledge that this circumstance prevents us from 
adopting it with entire satisfaction. And while we see so many 
invincible objections to all the other theories, which have been 
offered for the solution of the difficulty, we must admit that the 
supposition least liable to contradiction from the facts, is never- 
theless sufficiently exceptionable, on a single ground, to warrant 
us in concluding with the philosophical remark of Vauquelin, 
‘ Le parti le plus sage qui nous reste 4 prendre dans cet etat des 
‘ choses, c’est d’avouer franchement, que nous ignorons entiere- 
‘ment l’origine de ces pierres, et les causes qui ont pu les 
‘ produire.’ 

If, however, a more extensive collection of accurate observa- 
tions, and a greater variety of specimens, shall enable us to re- 
concile the discrepancy, and to push still farther our inquiries 
into the nature of the new substance, a knowledge of the inter- 
nal structure of the Moon may be the splendid reward of our 
investigations. And, while the labours of the Astronomer and 
Optician are introducing new worlds to our notice, Chemistry 
may, during the ninteenth century, as wonderfully augment our 
acquaintance with their productions and arrangement, as she has 
already, within a much shorter period, enlarged our ideas of the 
planet which we inhabit. 


Art XILL. Analytical Institutions: In Four Books. Originally 
writen in Italian by Donna Maria Gaetana Agnesi, Professor 
of the Mathematics and Philosophy in the University of Bo- 
logna. Translated into English by the late Rev. John Colson, 
M. A. F. R. S. and Lucasian Professor of the Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge. Now first printed from the 
Translator’s Manuscript, under the inspection of the Rev. 
John Hellins, B. D. F. R. 8S. and Vicar of Potter’s-Bury in 
Northamptonshire. 2 Vol. 4to. London. 1801. Sold by 
Wingrave. 


A Work on the most profound of the mathematical sciences, 

from the pen of a lady, can hardly fail to be an object of 

attention. It has indeed been so among the learned on the con- 
ccs 
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tinent for many years, and the author of it considered as one who, 
without taking into account the indulgence due to her sex, is en- 
titled to rank high among the mathematicians of the 18th cen- 
tury. We regret, however, that of the history of a person so ex- 
tremely interesting, but few particulars have yet come to our 
knowledge. The editor of the translation before us has collect- 
ed some anecdotes; one of which, extracted from the President de 
Brosse’s letters from Italy, is truly singular, and, though of un. 
doubted authenticity, calls to mind the marvellous stories which are 
told of Pica pi MiRANDOLA, andthe Admirable CREIGHTON 

De Brosses, in passing th rough Milan (about the year 1740), 
was carried toa converzatione on purpose to meet Signora Agnesi, 
whom he describes as a young lady about 18 or 20, who, though 
she could hardly be called handsome, had a fine complexion, with 
an air of great simplicity, so finess, and female delicacy. 

‘There were,’ says he, ‘about thirty people in the room, many of 
them from different countries in Europe, who formed a circle round 
the lady and a little sister who accompanied ber, ‘The count Belloni 
addressed her in a fine Latin speech, with the formality of a college de- 
clamation. She answered with great readiness and ability in the same 
language; and they then entered into a disputation (still in Latin) on 
the origin of fountains, and on the causes of the ebbing and flowing 
which is observed in some of them like the tides in the sea. She 
spoke on the subject like an angel, and I never heard it treated in'a 
manner that gave me more satisfaction. 

‘The Count then desired me to enter with her on the discussion of 
any ether subject I chose, provided that it was connected with mathe- 
matics or naiural philosuphy. After making the best apology I could 

tothe lady for my want of sufficient skill in the Latin lar nguage to make 
me worthy of conversing in it with her, we entered first, on the man- 
ner in which the impressions made on the senses by corporeal ob- 
jects are communic ated to the brain or general sensorium ; and affter- 
wards onthe propagation of light, and the prismatic colours. Ano- 
ther of the company then discoursed with her on the transparency 
of bodies, and on curvilinear figures in geometry, of which last I did 
not understand a word. 

‘She spoke wonderfully well on all these subjects though she could 
not have been prepared before hand, any more than we were. Sheis 
much attached to the philosophy of Newton; and itis marvellous tosec 
a person of her age so conversant with such abstruse subjects. Yet, 
however much I wassurprised at the extent and depth of her knowledge, 
1 wasstill more amazed to hear her speak Latin with such purity, ease, 
and accuracy, that I do not recollect any book in modern Latin written 
in so classical a style as that inwhich she pronounced these discourses. 
The conversation afterwards became general, every one speaking in the 
language of his own country, and she answering in the same language; 
for her knowledge of languagesis prodigious, She told me that she wav 
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sorry that the conversation of this visit had taken so much the formal 
turn of an academical disputation, aud that she very much disliked 
speaking on such subjects in numerous companies, where, for one 
that was amused, twenty were probably tired to death.---I was sor- 
ry to hear that she intended to go into a convent and take the veil, 
not from want of fortune, for she is rich, but from a religious and 
devout turn of mind, which disposes her to shun the pleasures and 
vanities of the world.”* 

After her work of the Instituzionit Analytiche was published, 
she was made professor of mathematics and philosophy in the 
University of Bologna. But neither the admiration she every- 
where met with, nor the entreaties of her friends, could prevent 
her from executing the resolution she had taken of secluding her- 
self from the world. After the death of her father, she retired to 
a convent of b/ue nuns, remarkable for the austerity of its rule ; 
and ended her days in one of those retreats, in which mistaken 
piety has so often buried the charms and accomplishments, the 
virtues and the talents, which might have adorned and improved 
society. The fate of Pascal and Agnesi will remain a melancholy 
proof, that the most splendid abilities, and the highest attain- 
ments in literature and science, cannot always defend the mind 
against the inroads of superstition and fanaticism. 

Mr. Hellins, the editor of the present work, has quoted Mon- 
tucla’s encomium on this extraordinary woman, to which we 
must beg leave to add another of still higher authority, that of her 
countryman Frisi, who has excelled so much both in pure and 
mixt mathematics. Domina Maria CaseTana AGNESIA 
Analyticas Institutiones edidit anne 1748, opus nitidissimum, 
ingentosissimum, et certe maximum quod adhuc ex famine ali- 
eujus calamo prodierit.’ Frisii Opera, Pref. tom. tmus. A 
French mathematician of great eminence, M. Bossut, has also 
bestowed on the Instituziont Analytiche the most unequivocal 
praise, by translating the 2d volume of it into French, and in- 
serting it in his course of mathematics, professedly as the best 
treatise he could furnish on the elements of the differential and 
integral calculus. 

It is to the liberal and enlightened patronage of Baron Maseres, 
to which the mathematical scien€es are already under so high ob- 
ligations, that we are indebted for the present translation of this 
work into English. ‘The translation was made may years ago 
by the late Professor Colson, the ingenious commentator on the 
Fluxions of Newton. Baron Maseres, who in his youth had 


* In the edition of de Brosses which we have seen, the lady’s name 
is spelt, throughout, Agnery. ‘The Monthly Review, from which Mr. 
Hellins made his extract, seems to have eorrected this error very 
mal-a-propos by spelling it Anglese. 
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known Colson, and had reason to suppose from his conversation, 
that he had written a treatise on the higher geometry, as an ad- 
dition te the commentary just mentioned, was desirous of dis- 
covering this manuscript, and of giving it to the world. In his 
search he found, not the work he looked for, but the translation 
just mentioned ; and after removing some pecuniary difficulties, 
which, without such generous assistance, would probably have 
for ever withheld it from the world, he obtained a copy of it, 
and put it into the hands of Mr. Hellins, who undertook to be- 
come the editor. 

In reviewing a book that comes before the public with so many 
extrinsic circumstances in its favour, an effort is required to pre- 
serve impartiality, and particularly in the present case, to pre- 
vent our admiration of the author from influencing our opinion 
of her work. We have perused it accordingly, keeping this cau- 
tion continually in view; and the favourable judgment we have 
nevertheless to report, is formed, we flatter ourselves, entirely 
on the intrinsic merit of the book. 

The Analytical Institutions are divided into four books. The 
first contains the analysis of finite quantities, and occupies the 
whole of the first volume. ‘The remaining three make up the 2d 
volume, and treat of the analysis of infinitely small quantities. 
Each of these books is divided into sections; and a running mar- 
gin renders the whole very convenient to peruse and to consult, 

The First book begins, of course, with the ordinary rules of 
algebra, the solution of simple equations, &c.; and in this most 
elementary part we do not perceive any peculiar excellence, ex- 
cept the uncommon clearness with which every part of the Lasti- 
tutions is written. It is in treating of variable magnitudes, or 
of the application of algebra to geometry, that the peculiar ele- 
gance of Donna Agnesi’s analysis first begins to appear. The 
subject of Loc?, in itself so beautiful and interesting a part of geo- 
metry, could not fail to attract the attention of one who pursued 
that science merely for the love of it. ‘The examples which she 
gives are well chosen ; the analysis of them is always ingenious, and 
conveys much instruction concerning the methods and principles 
of investigation. This part of the work is indeed eminently cal- 
culated to improve the student of geometry ; and though other 
treatises on the same subject, more complete and systematic, have 
appeared since this was wriften, we do not believe that there ex- 
ists, at the present moment, any one so well adapted to commu- 
nicate solid and practical instruction in this branch of analysis, 
or so likely to sharpen the invention of a beginner, and to make 
him well acquainted with the resources of his art. 

These observations are also applicable to the construction of 
determinate problems, by the intersection of Loc?, in which great 
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address and ingenuity are-often displayed. »Signora Agnesi ap- 

ears to refer the solution of equations by such constructions to 
the solutions, which, like Cardan’s rule, are purely algebraical. 
The universality of the former method is the reason she hints 
for that preference; and to one who studied this branch of ma- 
thematics, merely for its own sake. such an argument might seem 
unanswerable, and is evidently the same which influenced the 
Greek geometers in the attempts they made to resolve problems 
of the higher orders. It will, nevertheless, be recognised as an 
erroneous opinion, by those who consider every individual part 
of the mathematics as a step to something beyond it, and who, 
of consequence, regard those solutions as most valuable, which 
directly express the magnitude of the things sought, in terms 
of the things given. 

The solutions, however, that are delivered in these Institu- 
tions, by the construction of Loci, possess an uncommon degree 
of elegance; and they give such a familiarity with the manage- 
ment of equations, and with the different ways of combining 
them, that they well deserve the attention of the student. In 
the books which treat of the analysis of Infinites, the same ele- 
gance and perspicuity prevail. 

The second book begins with laying down seven theorems. re- 
lative to the different orders of Infinitesimals, and explaining 
when a quantity is so small, that it may be rejected in respect of 
another which is itself evanescent. These propositions may ap- 
pear exceptionable, in point of language, to the rigorists in ge- 
ometry ; but they are nevertheless founded on good principles, 
and furnish rules for the comparison of evanescent quantities, 
which will prove safe guides in investigation. The demonstra- 
tions appear to us to be perfectly sound (if the word infinite be 
taken in its true sense, as denoting merely the absence of any 
limit), with the exception, perhaps, of the first theorem, which 
(as is not a little curious to remark) is liable to the same objec- 
tion that has been made to the first lemma of Newton’s Principia. 
In both instances, also, the error is rather apparent than real. 
Signora Agnesi and Madame Chastellet are probably the only 
women, who, either in the excellencies or the defects of their 
writings, may refer to Newton, as a standard of comparison. 

These theorems are followed by the differential calculus, or 
the direct method of fluxions, the language and notation of which 
last are adopted by the translator throughout the whole. The 
general rules for differentiating are very distinctly explained ; 
and the application of them to drawing tangents, to determining 
maxima and minima, the radius of curvature, &c. is pursued 
through a variety of examples, 
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The third book treats of the integral calculus, or the finding 
of fluents. ‘The general methods of integrating formulas, con. 
taining one variable quantity, are first laid down, whether the in. 
tegrals be expressed in algebraic terms, by logarithms, or circu- 
lar arches. 

The principles thus established are next applied to the quad. 
rature and rectifications of curves, the complanation of surfaces, 
&c. &e. Here, as inevery part of the work, the examples are 
chosen with uncommon felicity ; and, in the treatment of them 
there is often displayed not only much skill, but a great degree 
of originality and invention. 

The fourth book treats of the integration of fluxional equations 
involving two variable quantities. It is here that greatest room 
is given for the exercise of ingenuity and invention, and that the 
author displays most her skill in analytical investigation. 

The methods laid down for performing such integrations are 
superior, we believe, to any other known at the time when this 
book was written, and to any that have been yet given by 
an English author. ‘The method of integrating the equations 
called homogeneous, by iniroducing a new variable quantity, and 
making y=z z, is very fully explained inthe Analytical Institutions 
( Book 4. sect. 3.), and we believe is not yet to be met with (at least 
in a general form) in any of our English systems. The equation 


mentioned by Mr. Heliins ia his advertisement, © fate is) 
ry ay 

another instance of the same kind, as this equation was pro- 
nounced by so expert an analyst as Thomas Simpson to admit of 
integration (by the invention of a multiplier) only in one case, 
viz. when n= 1, whereas Agnesi integrates it generally for all 
values of mand n. Indeed the whole of the first section where she 
treats of the integrating of equations by multipliers, is extremely 
valuable, as she has always been careful to explain the views which 
guided her to the discovery of the multipliers actually employed. 

Though in reviewing this work, we labour under the same 
disadvantage that the editor did in publishing it, that of net hav- 
ing the original before us, we cannot help thinking, that in one 
passage of the fourth book, an error has been committed by the 
translator, which has directly reversed the sense. 

The passage we mean is at § 14. Sect. 2. where it is said, 
‘ But, however, the method of substitutions is nevertheless uni- 
versal,’ (that is, the method of separating the variable quan- 
tities ina differential equation by the introduction of a new va- 
riable quantity), ‘the greatest difficulty of which is, that it is 
ofien very hard to know what substitutions ought to be made, 
that we may not work by chance, and bestow much labour un- 
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successfully.’ Now, the method which Signora Agnesi is here 
speaking of is not universal, or, at least, it has never been found 
so, even in the hands of the most skilful and experienced mathe- 
maticians; and it does not appear, either from what goes before 
this sentence, or from what follows after, that she herself con- 
sidered it asof general application. Still, however, some doubt 
is left, whether the error is in the original or the translation; but 
this doubt is removed, and the fault thrown entirely on the lat- 
ter, by turning to Bossut’s edition already mentioned. The pas- 
sage, as given there, runs thus: ‘ Mais outre que la methode 
des substitutions n’est pas universelle, la grande difficulté qu’on 
rencontre en ’employant, c’est la peine & presque l’impossibilité 
quilly ade savoir la substitution qu’il faudroit faire, pour ne pas 
opérer au hasard, et pour eviter beaucoup des tentatives inutiles.’ 

he assertion here is directly the contrary of that in Colson’s 
translation ; and as it is agreeable to the truth, and conformable 
to the context, it must be received as the genuine interpretation, 
at least till we can have an opportunity of comparing the pas- 
sage with the original Italian. 

Were we sure that this error, which is an important one, had 
not escaped Colson from mere inattention, it would set the ma- 
thematical knowledge of the Milanese lady considerably above 
that of the Lucasian Professor. 

To the English reader this fourth book must indeed be regard- 
ed as a great acquisition. Inthe two former divisions of the cal- 
culus, we possess books of great merit, that are in the hands of 
every mathematician; such, for instance, as the Harmonia Men- 
surarum, Maclaurin’s and Simpson’s Fluxions, with one or two 
more. But, concerning the integrating of equations; where all 
the variables are mixt together, we possess no work of much 
consideration, though this is the part of the calculus to which we 
must look for almost all the new and important discoveries that 
remain to be made, either in pure, or in the mixt mathematics. 
Simpson, our best elementary writer, treats of this subject very 
imperfectly, as it weve by accident, and to noextent. The later 
books on Fluxions, in our language. gono further than Simpson, 
and are many of them but indiiferent abridgements of his valuable 
work Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, who could so well judge of 
the relative importance of objects, even before he had leisure to 
make a full examination of them, treats of fluxional equations 
as a most important branch of the new calculus; yet he chiefly 
teaches how to integrate those equations by approximation, and 
has perhaps too much overlooked the methods that lead to per- 
fect and exact results. The methods followed by Donna Agnesi 
are of this latter kind, and were, no doubt, the part ef her 
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work which struck CoLson the most, and gave rise to his very 
spirited resolution of learning anew language at an advanced pe- 
riod of life, that he might make himself perfectly master of them, 
Had this translation been published immediately after it was ex. 
ecuted, there can be little doubt that it would have materially 
contributed te accelerate the progress of the mathematical sej- 
ences in England. Even the publication of it at present must be 
conducive to that end ; and the Analytical Institutions of Agnesi 
will serve as the best introduction to the works of Euler, and the 
other mathematicians of the Continent, on whose writings we, 
in this country, have bestowed so much less attention than they 
deserve. 

It is true, that, having been written more than fifty years ago, 
during which time many branches of analysis have been greatly 
improved, the work before us cannot but be imperfect in some 
things, when compared with more modern productions. The 
arithmetic of sines and cosines, or the application of algebra to 
trigonometry, was not known to Agnesi ; for this new algorithm 
made its first appearance (or nearly its first) in the introduction 
to the Analysis of Infinites of Euler, and was published at Lau- 
sanne in the same year that the Analytical Institutions appeared 
in Italy. 

So also the integrating of differential equations has been 
greatly improved during the same period, both by Euler and 
othe:s ; and particularly, the criterion for determining whether 
such equations are integrable or not, has been discovered since 
the time of Signora Agnesi. This criterion is added to her work 
by Bossut, in his edition of it mentioned above ; and the English 
editor would have done a great favour to his readers, if, in this 
instance, he had followed the example of the French geometer, 
with which, however, we are not sure that he was acquainted, 
The favour done to the public would have been the greater, that 
we have not, in English, any book in which this most useful rale 
is delivered. Mr. Hellins, indeed, proposes to make some ad- 
ditions in a future publication; and we may perhaps hope to 
find the criterion of integrability in that number. 

As the work now before us seems to be so well adapted to the 
common use of students in the mathematics, we regret that it 
was not rather given to the world as an octavo, than in the more 
expensive form in which it now appears. In a new edition this 
fault will probably be corrected. 

Though we cannot but commend the diligence and skill with 
which Mr. Hellins has discharged the duty of an editor, we must 
say, that one paper, which he has subjoined tothe Analytical In- 
stitutions, has alittle excited our surprise. This is a fragment 
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of CoLson’s, containing some mathematical questions, thrown in- 
to the form ofa dialogue, between a master and his scholar. The 
questions themselves are nowise remarkable, and have little in 
them either topraise or to blame But to convert the enunciation 
of a mathematical problem into a dialogue, and te think that by 
so puerile a device any good purpose can be served, es to the under- 
standing of the question, or the discovery of the solution, appears 
to us highly absurd. It is a conceit that might be amusing to 
boys, who wanted to play at schoolmasters, as they term it, but 
we should hardly have expected to meet with if in a grave trea- 
tise of geometry, or as an addition worthy of being made to a 
work of such merit as that which is now before us. 

It is true that Colson himself has added something of the same 
kind to his commentary on Newton, where it is, if possible, more 
out of its place than in the present instance. There is more apo- 
logy, however, for an author being partial to his own conceits, 
than for others approving of them. For our part, as we have 
great respect for Colson’s science, but not much for his taste, we 
should be glad to see this and some other things left out of his 
commentary ; and we cannot but hope, that the fine landscape, 
with the Greek motto at the bottom of it, inserted in the body of 
that work, as well as the fragment we are now speaking of, may 
hereafter be expunged for ever, by the hand of some friendly 
editor. 

The letter of Philalethes Cantabrigiensis to the Publisher of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, is another addition that we think might 
have been very well dispensed with. Not that we object at all 
to the quotation from the Preface of the Scriptores Logarithmici, 
or to the praise so justly bestowed on the editor of that valuable 
collection, but because we think that declamations against the 
vice and folly of the age, are more closely connected almost with 
any subject, than with the abstract speculations of geometry. It 
is true the author tries to establish such a connexion, when he 
calls ‘ upon those noblemen and gentlemen who of late have made 
so conspicuous a figure in Westminster. Hall, and on all who are 
wasting their time and money in the seduction of the wives and 
daughters of their friends,’ to exchange these amusements for the 
honour of becoming such men as Napier, Bacon, or Newton; 
and, instead of squandering away theusands on courtezans, to 
lay out a few hundreds in printing books of science and philoso- 
phy. 

We must say, however, that we do not believe that much is 
to be hoped for from this solemn exhortation; and we fear that 
the gentlemen te whom the letter-writer addresses himself, will 
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neither take the trouble to dispute his principles, nor to follow 
his practice. But Philalethes Cantabrigiensis is not one to be 
deterred by ordinary difficulties ; there could hardly be more un- 
promising materials for making mathematicians and philosophers 
of, than those he has taken in hand. He begins his reformation 
precisely at the point where greatest resistance might be expect- 
ed; and it is certainly true, that, in this instance, he has takeg 
the bull by the horns. 

But whatever opinion be entertained of the appendages which 
good intention, rather than good taste, has introduced into these 
volumes, the work itself, we believe, will unite all suffrages in its 
favour ; and Baron. Maseres may reflect with pleasure on having 
made known to his countrymen an author so deserving of their 
attention. ‘The mathematical world is already sensible of the fa- 
vours it has received from his disinterested love of science, and 
has now an additional kindness to acknowledge. 

We cannot take leave of a work that does so much honour te 
female genius, without earnestly recommending the perusal ofit 
to those who believe that great talents are bestowed by nature ex- 
clusively on men, and who allege that women, even in their high- 
est attainments, are to be compared only to grown children, and 
have, in no instance, given proofs of original and inventive pow- 
ers, of a capacity for patient research, or for profound investiga- 
tion. Let those who hold these opinions endeavour to follow the 
author of the Analytical Institutions through the long series of 
demonstrations, which she has contrived with so much skill, and 
explained with such elegance and perspicuity: If they areable to 
do so, ani] to compare her work with others of the same kind, they 
will probably retract their former opinions, and acknowledge that, 
in one instance at least, intellectual powers of the highest order 
have been lodged in the breast of a woman 

At si gelidus obstiterit circum precordia sanguts ; 
and if they are unable to attend this illustrious female in her sci- 
entific excursions; of course, they will not see the reasons for 
admiring her genius that others do; but they may at least leara 
to think modestly of their own. 


Art. XIV. Récherches et Expériences Médicales et Chimiques 
sur le Diabéte Sucré, ou la Phthisurie Sucrée. Lues 4 I'ln- 
stitut National, par les CC. Nicolas, Associé de l'Institut Na- 
tional, Professeur de Chimie aux Ecoles Centrales du Calva- 
dos: et Victor Gueudeville, Docteur en Médicine a Caen. 
svo. A Paris. 1803. 

ry ‘iE attention of physicians has of Jate years been particulare 

ly directed to that very singular disease, Diabetes Me/litus, 
which is the subject of this memoir, The formation of large quanti- 
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ties of sugar in the animal body, is in itself so curious a circum- 
stance, that not only medical men, but several distinguished che- 
mists have engaged in inquiries concerning its nature and its 
origin. — Much was expected from such a co-operation. 

From the application of the prineiples of modern chemistry to 
medical science, many useful and important discoveries were an- 
ticipated ; and the phenomena of Diabetes Mellitus have been of- 
ten referred to as the best proof of the reasonableness of such ex- 
pectations. Some persons were so enthusiastic as to suppose, 
that not only the causes of all diseases would be detected, but 
that the cure of those hitherto deemed almost incurable would be 
accomplished ; and that the mode of action of those remedies, 
which long experience has sanctioned, might be readily explained. 
But the newly-discovered gases have not succeeded in curing 
phthisis pulmonalis ; the supply of oxygen alone will not remove 
syphilis ; and deorygenating the system has failed to cure diabetes. 
Disappointment and regret have succeeded to the most confident 
hopes ; because the discoverers in the very interesting path of 
chemical physiology have over-rated the value of their exertions, 
and, without a previous knowledge of a sufficient number of facts, 
too hastily formed some general conclusion. This seems to have 
been the great fault of Dr. Rollo’s publication, in which it was 
confidently asserted not only that the causes of diabetes were dis- 
covered, but that a new and successful mode of cure was found 
out. It is now several years since Dr. Rollo first published his 
Cases ; and his opinions arf practice must be considered as hav- 
ing undergone that test of truth which is afforded by liberal dis- 
cussion and extensive experience. This subject, however, ap- 
pears new to the French physicians ; and they speak in the same 
confident tone about the causes and cure of diabetes, as was once 
common in this country, but which has lately been considerably 
abated. 

Instead of the term diabete sucré, Messrs. Nicolas and Gueu- 
deville have substituted phthisurie sucrée, which they consider 
a8 more expressive, and more analogous to their definition of the 
disease. But as no good reasons are alleged in support of the 
alteration, we shall continue to employ the nosological phrase 
diabetes mellitus, which may now be considered as established by 
custom and authority. 

In the first part of their memoir, these authors profess to give 
the literary and natural history of diabetes, and to detail all the 
knowledge which physicians in former ages had acquired con- 
cerning it. ‘This historical sketch, however, is extremely super- 
ficial, and in many respects incorrect. ‘These writers do not 
seem to have directed their reading to any good purpose; they 
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have overlooked sources of correct and valuable information, and 
they have perverted others, which have no relation to the sub- 
ject. To justify this remark, we may just notice, that they have 
quoted Hippocrates as the author of an observation on diabetes, 
though it is well known to all those who have consulted the works 
of that distinguished observer, that he has taken no notice of this 
disease. And, in another part of their essay, they have introdu- 
eed several quotations from a dispute between Riolan and Bar- 
tholin; because, in this controversy about the termination of 
lymphatic vessels, they pretend to have discovered the first dawn 
of light which was thrown on the nature of diabetes. ‘The French 
physicians seem to be very jealous of the reputation which our 
eountryman Dr. Rollo has acquired by his publication ; and the 
ehief object of their laborious research, is to point out to the world, 
that what Dr. Rollo has said had been often said before. This, 
we believe, noone will feel disposed to deny ; but we cannot think 
with our authors, that Dr. Rollo was guilty of any great presump- 
tion in publishing his book, without once referring to the dispute 
between two doughty knights of the scalpel, especially as the point 
in question was utterly foreign to his subject. We must confess 
that we have sometimes been amused, and sometimes disgusted, 
with the vanity and ignorance displayed throughout this memoir, 
in quoting and referring to the works both of the ancients and 
moderns. But experience bas taught us how to estimate this af 
fectation of learning, which the authority and example of some 
Continental writers seem calculated:to encourage If Messn. 
Nicolas and Gueudeville had contented themselves with consult. 
ing Plouquet’s Bibliotheca Medico-practica, or with copying from 
a very elaborate historal sketch of diabetes,* published in this 
country afew years ago, their pages might have been gracedjwith 
a longer and more accurate list of references, and their readers 
would have received more satisfactory information from their 
learned inquiries. 

After some general remarks, we find four cases of diabetes de- 
tailed. The first of these was a poor man, advanced in life, who 
had been accustomed to hard labour and bad food. The second 
was an old maid, who had suffered from many complaints peculiar 
to her sex. An exhausted debauchee was the subject of the 
ibird history. And an elderly man, who died from fever and 
emaciation, after the disease had continued four years, was the 
fourth. All these patients were of the sanguine temperament ; 
their complaints seem to have originated from very different 


* Vide a case of diabetes, with an historical sketch of that disease, 
by Thomas Girdlestone, M.B, Svo, Yarmoath, 1799. 
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causes ; and all of them are described as having the symptoms 
mentioned by Aretaus, Ofthese cases, the second and the third 
appear very inaccurately drawn up, if not composed in the clo- 
set. They resemble cases of symptomatic diabetes, recorded by 
Sydenham, Boerhaave, VanSwieten, Cullen,and other systematic 
writers, which have occurred after other diseases. ‘The age and 
condition of the patients, the symptoms which existed, and, above 
all, the very speedy removal of them by tonic medicines, seem to 
corroborate such an idea, ‘The great surplus of urine discharged, 
in one case it is said more than two thirds, and, in another, dou- 
ble the quantity of liquid ingesta, would make us feel inclined to 
distrust the history, especially when we are told that a complete 
cure was effected in a short time. 

Arataus is the only author who has recorded the first symp- 
toms of diabetes. His account however is very suspicious, from 
his own confession that he had seen very few cases, and from the 
manner in which he relates the symptoms. For if we admit that 
he described the disease as he saw it, and wrote from observation, 
not from the reports of other, it impeaches his acknowledged ac- 
curacy—since nothing but ischuria could occasion many of the 
symptoms and feelings which he attributes to diabetes. We must 
confess that we are strongly disposed to think, with Dr. Lubbock, 
that the Cappadocian, in his history of this complaint, has given 
way to the inpulse of astonishment, and wrilten more from fancy 
than from actual observation. When he details symptoms, and 
nentions phenomena, contrary to universal experience, andincon- 
sistent with all the known laws of the animal economy, we sure- 
ly have a right to distrust his account altogether, and consider it, 
not as authentic, but fabulous. 

Hence we were not a little surprised to find Messrs. Nicolas 
and Gueudeville making a division of this disorder into three dis- 
tinct stages, and detailing, from Areteus, the symptoms peculiar 
toeach. Such is the apparent regularity of the animal functions 
in the beginning, nay, in some instances throughout the whole 
course of this complaint, that it is often extremely difficult to 
ascertain the period of its first attack. Neither thirst, nor in- 
creased appetite, nor copious flow of urine, are sufficient to in- 
duce people to complain, till more urgent symptoms arise. No- 
thing but very limited experience, or excessive enthusiasm for 
antique relics, could have induced these authors to quote such 
passages from the writings of reteus, or to follow, in this in- 
stance, such an example; for though Don Quirote bekeved, 
even Sancho sometimes doubted. 
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The following summary will be found to contain the general 
result of the speculations and experiments detailed in this essay. 
We shall quote these propositions in the words of their authors, 
that we may not incur any censure from misstatement of those 
particular points on which we may feel disposed to differ from 
them. 


‘1. La phthifurie est une consomption entretenue par une dévia- 
tion spasmodique et cuntinuelle des sucs nutritifs non animalisés, sur 
Y organe urinaire. 

‘2. Cette affection pardit particuliérement aux temperamens 
musculeux, 

‘3. Son siége est placé dans l’appareil digestif. 

‘4. Les autres parties ne sont affectées que secondairement. 

*5. Les sucs gastriques, pancréatiques, biliaires, font altérés par 
la présence des sucs outritifs non animalisés. 

‘6 Toutes les autres secrétions et excrétions étant suspendues, 
I’ organe urinaire y supplie par l’excés de ses évacuations. 

‘7. L’analyse chimique a prouvé que ces urines ne continenent 
pas point d’urée, d’acide urique, et benzoique, et que les sels phos 
phoriques; sont en trés-petite quantité. 

‘8. Cesurines passent a la fermentation vineuse et acéteuse, on en 
retire un alcool d’une odeur desagréable: enfin, un sucre cristallilé 
dont la nature n’est pas encore connue. 

*9, Le sang est trés-séreux, les sels ammoniacaux et phospho- 
riques trés-rares. 

*10. La présence du sucre, la rareté des sels excrémentitiels, l’ab- 
sence des l'urée, dont le retour n’ a lieu qu’ aprés la disparution de 
la matiére sucrée, démontrent que cette derniére depend de la non 
animalisation des sucs nutritifs, causée par le defaut d’azote. 

* Deux indications se présentent ala médecine: 1. Remédiera l'état 
spasmodique: 2. Rendre au malade les principes d’animalisation, 
Peur arriver a ce but, elle doit chercher les alimens et les remédes 
parmi les substances qui contiennent l’azote et les sels phos- 
phoriques. La saveur sucrée ne disparbit qu’ aprés la guerison des 
autres symptomes. Le retour de l'urée et des sels urineux est la 
preuve d’une cure compléte. Enfin, le phthisurique étant sujet a 
des rechutes, l’usage des médicamens indiqués doit encore étre pro- 
longé quelque temps aprés la guérison du malade.’ p. 99. 


In taking a general view of this disease, we are first struck 
with its more frequent occurrence in modern times, than in the 
earlier ages. ‘The different modes of living, the imaginary change 
of constitution, or the more general use of wine and spirituous 
liquors, do not afford a satisfactory explanation of this circum- 
stance. Afterall, perhaps diabetes does not occur more frequent- 
ly now, than formerly; but is better distinguished by medical 
practitioners. One reason why it was so seldom met with by the 
older physicians may be, that the strongly marked cases of it 
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came generally under the care of those ignorant and impudent 
quacks who pretended to cure all diseases by looking at the 
urine. Such quick-sighted mortals were at one time very nume- 
rous, to the disgrace of the Legislature and the human under- 
standing. The race is not yet wholly extinct in this country, 
much less on the Continent, though uroscopy has, in some mea- 
sure, given way to cramoscopy, metallic tractors, and other such 
absurdities! With regard to the first conclusion which Messrs. 
Nicolas and Gueudeville have made, that this disease depends 
upon a particular determination of imperfectly assimilated fluids 
to the kidneys, we cannot avoid remarking, that this is the gene- 
ral opinion among all those who have attempted to give any ex- 
planation. Galen, in one part of his works (de Crisibus, lib. [. 
cap, 3.), considers diabetes, like the lientery, as a necrosis or 
death of two important fanctions, assimilation and absorption ; 
and this opinion has been frequently brought forward. Each 
writer has varied his mode of expression, and imagined himself 
creating a new theory, when he was only indulging his fancy in 
decorating an old one. What reason our authors have for sup- 
posing the existence of spasm,we are totally at a loss to conjecture. 
/hatis spasm? Is there any symptom of this disorder which par- 
takes of a spasmodic nature ¢ Induction tells us that there is not ; 
sound reasoning forbids us to admit any such hypothetical con- 
clusion. But the previous question concerning the existence of 
spasm seems never to have occurred to these gentlemen. No 
ebstacle of that kind interrupts them. They go on explaining 
every symptom, with the greatest plausability They tell us, 

—‘that, in health, the oxygen in the stomach is gradually com- 
bined with the azote in the large intestines; that hydrogen increases 
in quantity in passing from the stomach to the small intestines, and 
then dimicishes in the large ones; and that carbonic acid gas, which 
is nos! abundant in the stomach, unites with these gases, and all are 
then mixed with the chyle, If the body becomes weakened by 
hemorrhagies, or protracted diseases, the blood is more serous, and 
does not furnish azote in sufficient quantity for the animalization of 
the food: hence, the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, which are 
always to be found in the stomach and intestines, unite, and form 
sugar. The derangement of all the functions arises from the want 
of azote, the principle of animalization. ‘The chyle is not allowed 
to remain a sufficient time to be animalized, but is rapidly absorbed, 
to support the system; and this absorption, nature is never able to 
accomplish without a spasmedic effort.’ p. 39. 

Now, can these authors prove, in any single instance, that 
what they have said is true? Have they examined the first da- 
‘a, the fundamental facts on which all the reasoning depends? We 
will venture to say they have not. They have taken these and 
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many other questions for granted, in the whole course of their 
speculations ; and till they can shew that azote is deficient in 
diabetic patients, we must regard their reasoning, from such vague 
and uncertain premises, as false. Besides, referring the prox~ 
imate cause of this disease to a deficiency of azote, is only sub- 
stituting guid pro quo; it is nothing more nor less than a repe- 
tilion of Dr. Rollo’s hypothetical conjecture, that all the pheno- 
mena of the disease arose from an hyperowygenation of the sys- 
tem. Of this there are ne proofs whatever : all appearances are 
against such asupposition. If oxygen was in excessive quantity, 
or, what is the same thing, if the proportion of azote was lessened, 
from what we know of the effects of these substances, we should 
observe some remarkable changes produced on the nervous sys- 
iem, and on the irritability of the muscular fibre, which do not 
happen. ‘The reasons assigned for the kidneys reeeiving so large 
a quantity of the half formed chyle, appear to display as much 
originality of thought, as profound knowledge of anatomy. It is 
said, p. 41. ‘ that the emulgent arteries and kidneys receive the 
greates( part of the imperfectly assimilated ma{ter, because they 
are situated near the centre of union, (presdu foyer spasmodique ), 
and because they have such extensive communications by means 
of their lymphatic vessels !’ 

Respecting the accuracy of the second position, that diabetes 
is peculiar to persons of the sanguine temperament, we must 
also be permitted to express our doubts. ‘Fhe four cases which 
are mentioned, cannet be deemed sufficient to warrant such a 
general conclusion. Although this disease may be more fre- 
quent among persons of florid appearance and full habit, yet it 
is not peculiar to them; for we have seen men with dark com- 
plexion and black hair labouring under it; and some similar 
cases are recorded. Nor is it confined to strong muscular sub- 
jects, or to the latter periods of life, or to constitutions impaired 
hy excessive bodily and mental exertion, as stated im several 
parts of this essay. 

The three next paragraphs of the summary already quoted, 
require a more full and particular investigation, as they include 
the outlines of the prevailing theory of the present day. It is 
not a new opinion, to refer diabetes to some primary affection of 
the stomach. The same notion was entertained by many authors 
of the Jastcentury. Within these few years, this theory, if it 
deserves such an appellation, has been brought forward with some 
ornaments borrowed from modern pneumatic chemistry, and has 
attracted considerable attention. ‘The merit of Dr. Rollo’s pub- 
lication has always appeared to us to consist, not in any novelty 
and originality of the theory of diabetes, nor in the reasoning 
by which that theory was attempted to be stipported, but in the 
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fair and candid statement of symptoms, and the result of the 
practice inremoving them. It would be improper at this time, 
to enter upon a particular discussion of Dr. Rollo’s opinions. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with briefly noticing the 
leading points of his theory, because it corresponds with that 
now under consideration. 

Dr. Rollo alleges, that diabetes consists ‘ in an increased mor- 
bid action of the stomach, with too great a secretion, and an 
alteration in the quality of the gastric fluid, producing saccharine 
matter, by a decomposition of the vegetable substances taken in 
with the food, which remains unchanged.’ p. 387. (Cases of 
Diabetes Mellitus, 2d Edition.) 

The arguments adduced in support of this opinion, are not 
very convincing. Indeed, unless the question be assumed, it is 
difficult to discover that the increased appetite and frequent crav- 
ings are more in proof of this opinion, than of the very opposite 
As far as the stomach is concerned, the process of degestion 
seems regularly and rapidly performed ; hence, that organ can- 
not be considered as primarily diseased. ‘The symptoms first 
noticed by the patients, are not such as to lead us to suspect 
any morbid state of the stomach, and, in many instances, those 
mentioned by Dr. Rollo, are wholly wanting. All writers seem 
io coincide in saying, that there is some morbid state of the sto- 
mach, some imperfect assimilation of the food taken in. But 
this is no explanation—it is only the expression of a fact—it is 
only saying that some imperfection takes place in a process con- 
fessedly unknown: it does not lead.us to the ultimate object of 
our inquiry, nor remove the difficulty in accounting for the phe- 
nomena. ‘There is, according to Dr. Rollo, a sugar -making pro- 
cess going on in the stomach ; and, according to Messrs. Nicolas 
& Gueudeville, the fluids of the stomach, liver and pancreas, are 
changed by the presence of ill formed chyle. ‘These supposi- 
tions are perfectly gratuitous. If sugar is formed in the sto- 
mach, it must be from the alimentary matter undergoing the 
fermentative process ; but the experiments of Spa//anzani suffi- 
ciently prove, that no fermentation takes place in healthy diges- 
tion, and we have no marks of this process in diabetes. Suppos- 
ing saccharine matter to be formed in the process of digestion, it 
must be contained in the blood ; and numerous experiments have 
been made to detect it, but without success. Dr. Dobson is the 
only one who found the serum ‘ rather sweetish.’ ‘This must be 
considered as accidental, especially as numerous recent trials have 
found the taste of the serum saline, and the other parts perfectly 
natural. It may be said, that saccharine matter exists in the 
hlood, so combined as to escape any tests employed to detect it. 
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Such an objection cannot be obviated by reasoning: it must be 
left to future discoveries. ‘Those who attribute the primary 
cause of diabetes to a morbid state of the assimilating organs, 
look upon the kidneys merely as filters, designed to separate and 
carry off the excrementitious part of the blood. But this is con- 
tradicted by a due attention to the glandular structure of these 
organs, their complex formation, and, above all, by substances 
being found in the urine, which have never been detected in 
the blood or any other part. Modern chemistry has shewn that 
the elements of sugar are contained in the chyle ; but it is not 
so satisfactorily ascertained, that saccharine matter, already form- 
ed, exists in this fuid. ‘he different secretions are so mutually 
dependent on each other, and so various and intricate are the 
several processes through which they all pass, that it seems un- 
fair to attribute to one process, what may be the result of several, 
Carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, exist in sufficient abundance in 
the animal body ; by their combination, they may be supposed 
readily to furnish that peculiar sweetness to the urine. Dr, Lub- 
bock bas conjectured that the suppression of the perspiration 
which is very remarkable in this disease, may conduce to the 
combination of tbe elementary principles of sugar. ‘This sup- 
position is recommended by its ingenuity, but it requires to be 
determined by more accurate experiments. The same want of 
experiments, makes us sceptical with regard to the supposed 
aliered state of the other secretions of the body. 

The next assertion to be examined, is, that the quantity. of 
urine evacuated is in excess, in consequence of the suppression 
of the other excretions. Hitherto, there has been no cause 
pointed out, why the quantity of urine discharged, should exceed 
the liquid ingesta ; and the reason now alleged is a very poor one. 
On this subject, we cannot help again referring to the very acute 
and ingenious observations of Dr. Lubbock, who first detected 
and pointed out a very popular error in the history of this dis- 
ease*. Ip all of those cases. where the quantity of liquid in- 
gesta has been accurately measured and faithfully recorded, it 
has almost invariably been fourd to correspond with the quanti- 
ty of urine discharged Any little excess may, in general, be 
readily accounted for, by considering the proportion of solid in- 
gesta converted into a fluid state. In some instances, we know 
that the urine has appeared to exceed the quantity both of liquid 
and solid ingesta; but, in these cases, it has at length been dis- 
covered, that the patients were often guilty of irregularity in 
their diet, and that the account of their actions could not be de- 
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pended upon. That the quantity of urine is in exact ratio to 
the fluids taken into the stomach, is a fact of considerable im- 
portance; and, if well established, of which there seems now 
little doubt, it will at once set aside any frivolous and trifling dis- 
cussion concerning the origin of the supposed superabundant 
water. ‘I'he marvellous relations which are met with in old au- 
thors, may be placed on the same shelf with the histories of sur- 
prising cures by the royal touch, and ‘ such forgotten things.’ 

n making further inquiries on this subject, there is one source 
of fallacy to be guarded against, which deserves to be pointed 
out. If the medical attendant wish to know, in any case, what 
relation the urine and the drink bear toeach other, they request 
the patient to attend particularly to this circumstance, perhaps 
for twenty-four hours. In consequence of his attention bein 
directed to the ingesta, he probably takes less both of solids = 
fluids; hence a disproportion appears, by no means usual, 
especially if the ingesta taken previous to the experiment be 
overlooked. In hospital practice, great caution is requisite in 
drawing any conclusion; so numerous are the sources of er- 
ror. 

The seventh andeighth articles of the summary are the most ori- 
ginal, and, if fully established, the most important of the whole. 
From the analysis of diabetic urine, conducted witb great atten- 
tion, and the result of every experiment compared with healthy 
urine, Messrs. Nicolas and Gueudeville have drawn the following 
inferences : 1st, That diabetic urine contains none of that peculiar 
matter called urée, no uric or benzoic acids, and a very small 
quantity of phosphoric salts: @d/y, That it passes readily into a 
State of fermentation, and contains a large quantity of a peculiar 
saccharine matter, the nature of which is not yet rightly under- 
stood. 

It is much to be regretted that our authors have omitted to men- 
tion, whether the urine they examined was from one diabetic patient 
only, or from several ; because the usual ingredients of urine, and 
the relative proportion of them, vary considerably in different per- 
sons, and even in the same person, at different times. The result 
of these experiments seems to shew, that urce was in very minute 
quantity, if not wholly deficient in diabetic urine. The presence 
of saccharine matter, and the very diluted state in which all the 
salts are found, when urine is secreted in great abundance, ren- 
ders it difficult to detect these substances by the usual tests. 
Hence, a small portion of urée might exist, sufficient to give that 
peculiar colour and unpleasant smell to alcohol, as was observed, 
without being so considerable as to be detected by crystallization 
and by the nitric acid. We are inclined to make this supposition 
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because the experiments which we have made, and still more, the 
numerous and repeated trials made by sev eral of our friends, 
authorise a very different conclusion. In all these experitnents 
made on diabetic urine from different patients, and at different 
periods, urée has always been detected, and likewise all the sub- 
stances common to healthy urine, only in less proportion. The 
small quantity of phosphoric salts may readily be accounted for, 
in considering the quantity of fluids taken in and discharged. To 
question the accuraey of these experiments made by a Professor 
of chemistry and a learned physician, may be deemed bold and 
presumptuous ; but if the authority of great names be necessary 
to give countenance and credit to any assertion, we could adduce 
the testimony of a Professor of chemistry, and even of two Pro- 
fessors, in support of what has been just stated. At any rate, it 
is impossible to build a legitimate theory of diabetes on the defi- 
ciency of urée: Ist, because there are numerous instances of the 
urine containing urée, along with saccharine matter; and, 2dly, 
because there is one species of the disease, where saccharine mat- 
ter, as well as wrée, are almost wholly deficient in the urine. It 
happens unfortunately for this theory, that the urine in this com- 
plaint exists in such opposite states: sometimes it abounds with 
saccharine matter; at other times, this sweetness cannot be de- 
tected, while, at the same time, the affinity between these differ- 
ent states is so great, that they pass into each other suddenly, or 
by insensible degrees. ‘This variation in the taste, colour, and 
smell of urine, occurs very remarkably in the same patient, when 
the system is deranged by any febrile attack. In framing expla- 
nativns of the proximate cause of diabetes, au(hors, in general, 
seem to have directed their attention solely to the saccharine qua- 
lities of the urine, and to have overlooked entirely that species in 
which the chemical qualities of the urine are quite opposite. The 
existence of diabetes insipidus is a fact which cannot be doubted. 
Now, the nature of this latter complaint, and the result of num- 
berless trials with animal diet, shew that the qualities of the urine 
may be very little altered, its quantity reduced to the healthy 
standard, and yet the emactation and dryness of the skin continue, 
and the patie nt falla victim. to the diseas Hence the axiom 
which is here laid down, that ihe re turn ¢ of the urée and phos- 
phoric and muriatic salis is a proof of the cure being accom- 
plished, cannot be deemed of any great weight. 

In conformity to their ideas of the causes of diabetes, Messrs. 
Nicolas and Gueudeville have proposed their method of cure :— 
to remove the spasmodic affection, and (o afford the principle of 
animaljzation to the system. ‘The means e mployed to fulfil these 
indications, were not such as practitioners in this country would 
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place much confidence in. Animal diet, phosphate of soda, 
phosphoric acid in dozes of eight and ten drops, the watery ex- 
tract of opium, musk, bark, ammonia, and frictions with lard 
and oily liniments, were the remedies employed in the four eases 
which are detailed ; and in one case, a gentle bleeding preceded 
this course of treatment. What was formerly called, amongst 
us, deorygenating the system, these writers term azotising, which 
seemed to bear the interpretation of killing the patients ; but, to 
our great astonishment, three out of the four are said to have 
been cured in a very short time !—Experience has shewn, that 
the exclusive use of animal food is the best and quickest mode of 
relieving the most urgent symptoms of the disease; and, in some 
cases a permanent cure has been effected by this regimen alone. 
But it would be an unprofitable task to enumerate the numer- 
ous and opposite remedies which have been at one time extolled, 
and then condemned. ‘The uncertainty which prevails with re- 
gard to the causes, has left a wide field open to experiment in 
the cure; and it is to be feared, that much progress will not be 
made in the one, till our knowledge of the other has been greatly 
increased. It is true, the pathology of diabetes has not been il- 
lustrated, as d priort might have been expected, by examining 
appearances afterdeath. No decisive and characteristic morbid 
changes have been discovered, though there is no reason for re- 
gretting, with our authors, that so few cases of dissection are on 
record 

Before concluding this article, we ought not to omit mention- 
ing, that frequent sarcasms are cast on Dr. Rollo in different parts 
of the present memoir, for not giving the merit of certain opi- 
nions and modes of practice to the original inventors. ‘Thus, it 
is said, that animal diet was employed by all the old physicians, 
while it is forgotten, that an exclusive employment of this diet 
was the only novelty in Dr. Rollo’s practice. He is accused of 
plagiarism in several other particulars But let us hear these ad- 
vocates for rendering honour unto those to whom honour is due, 
(or, as they describe themselves, ‘ admirateursdes anciensautant 
qu’ apotres zelés desdécouvertes modernes,’ p. 33.), involving them- 
selves in the very crime which they so severely condemn. In 
p. 13. they assert, that Dr. Rollo has founded his doctrine on 
pneumatic chemistry, for which Europe is indebted to France ! 
Again, in p. 37. we are told, that Dr. Rollo is indebted to Four- 
croy for the notes which embellish his work ; and the author of the 
‘ Systeme des connotssances chimiques,’ is mentioned as the first 
person who pointed out the difference between sugar and gum, 
by experiments made on the germination of seeds. It is scarcely 
to be imagined, that neither of these gentlemen ever read mere 
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than the three first chapters of Dr. Rollo’s publication, which 
they have criticised so severely ; and yet it must be owing to 
such a cause, or something worse, that they have entirely omit- 
ted te refer to the valuable experiments of Mr. Cruickshank, 
The name of this celebrated chemist is only mentioned ouce, and 
then quite unnecessarily. We have candour enough to impate 
this omission to its true cause; and can only say, that Messrs, 
Nicolas and Gueudeville have executed this part of their work 
in the true spirit and genius of their countrymen. 

It is not our intention to multiply objections, or to enlarge 
farther upon this subject. The general merit of this memoir 
cannot, upon the whole, be rated very high. It resembles a 
common place-book, in which most of the remarkable facts re- 
lating to diabetes are registered. ‘This may serve to amuse a phi- 
losophical society, or to answer the ends of a theorist ; but it is 
not enough for those engaged in practice, who examine strictly 
every new proposal, and think, as they ought, for themselves, 
‘These authors seem actuated by an excessive love of theory, and 
a disposition to grasp at general principles, without a previous 
knowledge of particular facts. This rash mode of generalizing 
is too frequently adopted in medical inquiries. It is the most 
fatal obstacle to all real improvement, and cannot be too much 
ccademned. It is worse than a false hypothesis, because it ex- 
tends farther; and, by habituating the mind to mere terms, it 
may lead us to mistake new words for real knowledge. 





Art. XV. Progress of Maritime Discovery. from the earliest 
period to the Close of the Eighteenth Century, forming an 
extensive System of Hydrography. By James Stanier Clarke, 
F. R.S. domestic Chaplain to the Prince, and Vicar of Pres- 
ton. Vol. I. 4to. Cadell & Davies. 1803. 


\ HEN we first launched out into this immense volume, we had 

not cruized a great way beyond the Table of Contents, be- 
fore we found ourselves totally out of our reckoning, and utterly 
unable to determine where we were going. We were obliged, 
therefore, to anchor in no very pleasant station, till we could as- 
certain the course which it would be proper for us to pursue, and 
the nature of the doubtful element into which we had ventured. 
The title of this work is, ‘ The Progress of Maritime Discovery; 
from which we concluded, with unwary precipitation, that it was 
a history of the successive events by which those regions of the 
globe, separated by the sea, first became known to one another. 
‘Thus far all was clearly determined, and intelligible. But the 
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second clause of the title, ‘ forming an extensive System of Hy- 
drography,’ involved us in difficulties which the-perusal of the 
whole work has not removed. In humble dependence on the 
authors of dictionaries, we had always understood by this term, 
a minute description of the seas, lakes, rivers, and other collec- 
tions of waters which form the aqueous part of the globe, includ- 
ing all the information on these subjects which a pilot requires ip 
the practice of navigation. Nor were we able to foresee how an 
extensive system of that species of knowledge could be given in 
a history of maritime discoveries. ‘To have supposed that the 
author would exalt every successive improvement on a sea-chart 
to the dignity of a maritime discovery, would have been doing 
him great injustice. For, instead of ennobling common events by 
the dignity of his language, we have often found him reducing, by 
the same instrument. the greatest achievements of mankind to 
the level of ordinary occurrences In these doubtful circum- 
stances, we could not help entertaining some apprehensions for 
the glory of a work in which the interest and literature of the first 
commercial nation in Europe appear to be equally concerned. 
Our fears have not been groundless. After promising every 
thing, all remains unaccomplished ; and in the following obser- 
vations, we are afraid that the tone of censure will not be very 
frequently relieved by pleasing intervals of praise. 

After a dedication to the Prince of Wales, in which he is re- 
minded of his relationship to the Black Prince and the Duke of 
Clarence, we are presented with a Preface, in which, after a 
sketch of the contents of his work, we find an account of the rise 
and progress of the motives which led Mr. Clarke to this great 
undertaking Such of our readers as have not seen his Prospec- 
tus, we beg leave to inform, in his own words, that 


—‘ the outline of the plan was projected under the auspices and 
approbation of Earl Spencer, who presided at the Board of Admiralty; 
but that he did not then mention another patron, by whom the ar- 
rangement of the whole was formed, that zealous mariner Admiral 
John Willet Payne. . 

‘ Under this eminent officer, my attention was first directed to na- 
val literature. His ardent mind pointed out whatever of novelty or 
of utility had hitherto been neglected ; and whilst his genius cast new 
light on the desiderata thus presented, his conversation cheered by 
fatigues, and his enthusiasm prolonged my industry. 

‘Ou my return from a cruize in the lmpetueux, my first* efforts 
were submitted to the press, and favourably received. When I con- 
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* Sermons on the Character and Professional Duties of Mariners; 
with the first, second, and third volumes of the Naval Chronicle. 
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templated the next object that offered, I trembled at its magnitude: 
my professional duties were increased; and I felt that I not only 
wanted the ability, but the leisure requisite to complete an underta. 
king so great as the progress of Maritime Discovery from the earliest 
period to the close of the eighteenth century. Whilst I hesitated, 
the importunity of friendship increased, and at last prevailed. It re. 
peatedly urged, that a complete System of Hydrograpby was wanted 
by the literary world, and particularly by naval men ; that it would 
prove an essential service to future navigaters to have the principal 
discoveries of their predecessors counected and arranged ; that a pe. 
rusal of the numerous works relative to this subject, demanded ra. 
ther the leisure of a recluse, than the agitated and interrupted day 
which the mariner constantly experiences.’ Pref. p. viii. : 


A long catalogue of patrons and assistants, who lessened, by 
their suggestions and remarks, the labours which friendship had 
urged him to encounter, follows this information. Of these, se- 
venteen in number, we would remark in particular the Reverend 
Mr. Bowles, from whom the writer ‘experienced attention~ 
though only known to him by the courtesy of literature.’ The 
list closes, in a very emphatic manner, with an acknowledgment 
of the great assistance he has ‘ invariably obtained from the libe- 
rality and bibliographic information of that truly respectable and 
honest bookseller Mr. Thomas Payne.’ 

To the first of these gentlemen, the author owes no ordinary 
obligations. He is indebted to him for a vast number of poetical 
snottos, one of which, along with an elegant vignette from the a 
tique, enibellishes the commencement of almost every sectionin 
the volume. ‘These vignetics, and a number of maps and er 
gravings, might insure celebrity to any literary performance, if 
the delight of the eye could supersede the claims of the under- 
standing, and atone for the absence of the primary qualities of 
genius. Yet we cannot recollect that [erodotus, who first trans- 
mitted to posterity the exploits of the earliest and bravest nations 
of antiquity, without any model before him, but nature and sound 
judgment ; or Livy, who arranged the voluminous history of the 
greatest empire in the world; or J/ume, who performed for Bni- 
tain as a kingdom, what Mr. Clarke owed to her as a maritime 
power; or Robertson, who embellished, with elegance, reason, 
and philosophy, the greatest naval discovery in the annals of time 
—ever condescended to strengthen their claim to immortality 
by the borrowed assistance of the pencil or the graver. 

The author having reserved Locke’s catalogue of voyages and 
iravels for the Appendix, enumerates, in his Preface, with great 
bibliographical importance, the other compilers of collections. 
These are in number twenty-five, from Grynaeus to De ja Harpe 
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¢ Iu all of these collections, though in Astley’s least of any, Hydro~ 
graphy bas beeu considered in a secondary, and frequently in a su- 
bordinate point of view, ‘The great objects of this branch of science, 
so interesting to a great commercial vation, aud so important to its 
navigators, are dispersed through an infinity of volumes, and often er- 
roneously give authorities which have seldom been cited; the claims 
of nations and individuals to the merit of their respective discoveries, 
are too faintly traced; the remarks of the navigator and traveller, 
united in the same work, destroy that connexion and arrangement 
each might separately possess ; the dissertations and remarks of nauti- 
cal men have multiplied, until some of the earliest and most valuable 
are nearly lost amidst the mass of information that exists; so that it 
appeared necessary, at the close of the eighteenth ceutury, to arrange 
and separate the stores which preceding ones had afforded ; and thus 
toforma general system of Hydrography, equally interesting to the 
navigator, the statesman, the merchant, and to readers in general.” 
P. xviii. 

After having sketched the outline of his plan, our author in- 
forms us, that ‘ notwithstanding the number of volumes marshal- 
led in dreadful array’ before him, he conceives it may be execu- 
ted in about six, or at least seven thick quartos. ‘The first of these 
is the volume before us, containing no less than 1019 pages, of 
which 230 contain an Introdyction, called ‘a Historical Memoir 
of Ancient Maritime Discoveries.’ It reviews, in four sections, 
the earliest, the sacred, the Grecian, and, last of all, the Cartha- 
gintan and Roman periods, The first book of the history fol- 
lows in three chapters, each divided into two sections. It begins 
with what the author terms ‘the commencement of the liberties 
of Europe,’ an event placed by him in the year of God 1422; and 
ends with the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Da Gama, 
May 20, 1498. 

in reviewing the earliest periods of human affairs, the strength 
of a historian who writes for posterity, encounters a severe and 
decisive probation. As the facts are scanty and obscure, so the 
authors fom whom they are gathered can neither communicate 
method, nor lend embellishment to his narrative. In ages long 
usurped by fiction, over which truth surrendered her authority 
many centuries before the birth of history, we grant no ordinary 
honour to the hero who successfully revives her cause, and rears 
in those abandoned regions the standard of her ancient govern- 
ment, But in proportion to the gratitude with which we regard 
the true recoverer of perished knowledge, is the disappointment 
excited by those who impose on themselves and the world with 
imaginary pretensions. ‘The antiquary, who sweeps from the 
earth, like a cobweb, all the remains of ancient history, may well 
be accused of a greater propensity to scepticism than to common 
sense, He who patronises this work of destruction, merely to 
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raise on its ruins the flimsy edifice of his own imagination, forfeits 
the title of visionary, to gain a less honorable appellation. Bat 
he who believes implicitly in all that such theorists have asserted, 
and propagates the cheat after it is already notorious, merits a 
- distinguished place in that empty paradise which Milton assigns 
to all that is false and transitory. This sentence is just, and am- 
ply deserved, when we consider the importance of historical re. 
search into those periods which comprehend the formation of 
kingdoms, the origin of useful discoveries, or any of those great 
revolutions of affairs which concern the welfare of posterity. 

The writer of this introductory inquiry is liable to these and 
similar charges, in no inconsiderable degree. His title. whichis 
injudiciously chosen, confines him within limits of which he 
has felt the constraint, but transgressed as often as convenience 
required. It fixed himto ancient maritime discoveries as the sole 
object of his attention, without the liberty of digressing into the 
history of nations, further than was necessary to illustrate his plan, 
With that imbecility of judgment which distinguishes the weak 
from the able historian, he appears to have considered three re. 
lated, but distinct topics, maritime discovery, navigation, and 
hydrography, as one and the sameobject. ‘The mistake involves 
him in disorder and perplexity, which are only exceeded by his 
mode of illustration, rendering the introduction to the principal 
work a dreary entrance, in which we linger for the promised light 
in a wilderness of obscurity. 

The subject of the vignette which embellishes the first pageof 
this dissertation, is a medal of the Emperor Philip, struck at Apa 
mea in Phrygia. ‘The reverse of the coin bears a figure of the 
Ark, with those of Noah and part of his family. Above their 
heads, is the dove holding the olive branch. ‘The word NOEis 
inscribed on the side of the vessel. The reason of its appearance 
here, is an idle opinion that the memory of the Ark and Deluge 
was preserved in Apamea from the earliest age to the days of 
Philip the Elder. Not to mention the influence of Christianity 
in Phrygia at that period, nor the suspicion of forgery under 
which the medal labours, it is very singular that the word Kibo- 
tus, the ancient name of the town, should be reckoned sufficient 
authority for a story so improbable. 

The author begins with a violent invective against the fancies 
of those who derive navigation from the nautilus ; and against 
the Phrygian historian, Sanchoniathon, for asserting that the first 
canoe was formed in his own country, of a tree accidentally 
hollowed by fire. Mr. Clarke recals such visionaries to the true 
prototype of navigation, the Ark of Noah; and upbraids them 
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unmercifully for consigning the three forked trident,* the insigne 
of the triads of God, into the hands of Neptune. With one dash 
of the pen, he annihilates the mythology of ancient Greece; and 
Bryant, the venerable patriarch of analysis, who has united all 
the mysteries of ancient fable in a sphinx of his own creation, ap- 
pears upon the stage. The author scarcely embarked on the tide 
of time, consigns himself at once to the care of these three infal- 
lible pilots, Jacob Bryant, Mr. Maurice, and Captain Wilford. 
He is not contented with borrowing their ideas only, bat makes 
free with their words, through many long pages of grateful plagi- 
arism. So mechanically is his little bark towed along by these first- 
rates of antiqguarianism, that she follows, without any exertion 
but what was necessary to attach her toa new guide and conduct- 
or, when the course of the preceding one is verging to an end. 
For Mr. Clarke trembles to hear the sound of his own voice, 
‘lest the nervous language of Mr. Bryant should be impaired by 
the interpolations of an inferior writer !’ 

The eulogia of the heroes being finished, the historian enters 
on the state of astronomy before the flood! ‘The opinions of M. 
Bailli and Maurice’ who ascribe to the antediluvians the Cle 
sydra pendulum and Mariner’s compass, are very respectfully 
enumerated. Then Jubal, and Jabal, and ‘Tubal-Cain, who were 
the Apollos of Greece, the Crishna of India, &c 8c. &c. are in- 
troduced. Fire-arms, says our sage historian, on the authority of 
Maurice, are shadowed out in the fiery darts of the deified In- 
dian rajahs. He learns from the institutes of Menu, that the Hin- 
doo nation was early engaged in distant commercial expeditions 
by sea; and from similar sources, that naval architecture was 
well known to the ancestors of Noah. Yet he wisely hesitates, 
for a special reason, to join in opinion with the fore-mentioned 
authors concerning the magnet. He thinks that it was a gift of 
Noah to his prosperity ; that it assisted him, under Providence, 
to regain the happy Chaldean regions from which he had sailed.; 
but that, even supposing the magnet to be unknown, the long 
lives of the first race of men might probably have led them to 
the invention of so simple an instrument as the marine astrolabe. 
The reason for dissenting from Bailli and Maurice is curious, as 
it points out the unhappy consequences of attempting to reason, 
in those who are unqualified by nature for the task. 

* This (the invention of the compass) would argue a skill in science, 
among the antediluvians, sufficient to have counteracted or opposed 
the overwhelming chastisement of the Deluge; and it is rativnal to 
conjecture, that if mankind had then possessed a knowledge of the 
magnet, or had attained to any perfection iu the science, of naval ar- 


* This is an absurd term, derived from Hindoo fables. 
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chitecture, the more powerful and pervading operation of fire would 
have been called from its volcanic prisons, and poured forth upon 
the globe.’ (p. ix.) 

We, who repose with no less reverence than Mr. Clarke ina 
belief of Divine Providence, and the unerring certainty of its 
measures, cannot agree with him that the needle of a mariner’s 
compass, or the skill of a carpenter, could have altered its decrees. 
Unless the antediluvians had possessed a fleet like the British 
navy, and been able to foresee the event, and secure abundance 
of provisions ; unless they had possessed skill to defy the winds, 
combined in destruction with the waters, at the fiat of God, and 
the still more formidable dangers of the rocks on the tops of the 
mountains, where they might, at least during one period of the 
Deluge, have been shattered and destroyed—we could not have 
allowed the probability of their escaping. On occasions of small- 
er moment, He confounded the language of mankind, and divided 
rivers and seas: And are these actions of easier performance 
than confounding the polarity of a magnet? 

When he ceases to reason, our historian returns to copy. 
Along with Mr. Bryant he finds in ‘ the awful and mysterious 
Thebath (the ark), a vessel without oars, rudder, or anchor, the 
origin of naval architecture.’ He comments on its materials, the 
Gophir wood, which he says the LXX call square timbers; 
then on its dimensions and form. According to him, 

—‘ this astonishing vessel was divided into three stories or decks; 
a door or entering port was cut inthe side; and one large window, 
with probably many scuttles, were so placed as to give light and air 
with the greatest advantage and security: the whole was then paid, 
both within and without, with a thick coat of pitch or Asiatic bitumen. 

He adds, with great naivéte, that one Peter Janson a Dutch- 
man, and to use his own phrase, by profession a Menonist, built 
a vessel of this description ; and that whilst it was building 

—*‘ he and the ship were made the sport of the seamen. But, after- 
wards’ (continues he) ‘ it was discovered that ships built in this man 
ner were, in time of peace, beyond allothers most commodious for 
commerce, because they would bold a third part more, without avy 
addition of hands,’ 

On this, we also beg leave to suggest an improvement to our 
naval historian. Is it not evident that a ship built like the ark, 
without oars, sails, rudder, or anchor, is equipped either for per- 
petual rest or motion—a convenience which even the finest first- 
rates seldom possess? Is it not clear, that, having no oars to ply, 
nor sails to handle, she actually requires no hand at all? On the 
contrary, their weight may be better supplied by a suitable por- 
tion of cargo; all the occupation of the people aboard bemg 
simply, in fair weather, to clear the scutt/es, or amuse (themselves 
by looking out from the great window of the ship. 
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Our readers would derive little information from our author’s 
minute account of the awful cruize which the Thebath made from 
the plains of Chaldea to the mountain of Ararat ; nor from along 
dissertation, in obsolete English, by Raleigh, followed by another 
full of disgusting and palpable fables by Wilford, on the situation 
of that mountam. ‘The one may be found in Hakluyt’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages, the other in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. We premise them better amusement in the history of 
the dispersion, which he copies verbatim from Mr. Bryant. 

After the immense horror and astonishment which struck our 
historian on viewing ‘ the face of deluge,’ he pursues the Ark- 
ites, a dignified and appropriate name forthe family of Noah, 
down to the plains of Shinar, whence he disperses them over the 
globe. The Egyptians and Phenieians, or Canaanites, he is 
pleased (after Bryant) to call Amonians, because they were the 
children of Ham. Of Japhet and his posterity we receive no 
account. ‘They were snare little skilled of old in naval af- 
fairs. But the sons of Cush, whom he terms Cuihites, filled ma- 
ny parts of the world ; they were a bold adventurous race, who, 
roaming on sea towards the Straits of Gibraltar, raised pillars, on 
the top of which was a fire, on all the principal headlands, to di- 
rect their perilous voyages ; and these pillars were the first light- 
houses. 

Profound oriental scholars (but still profounder physiognomists) 
have recognised the mild and amiable character of the posterity 
ef Shem in the submissive and humane disposition of the Indians. 
‘ Mr. Wilford (we are told) has been enabled to discover some 
traces of their history in the ancient books of the Hindoos; but 
these traces are faint, and almost lost in the greater glory of the 
Amonians. ‘The fiercest part of the descendants of Shem, the 
Palli, or shepherds, carrying with them their sacred books, the 
four Vedas, emigrated into Egypt, Abyssinia, and Azania. They 
were, however, preceded by Cush, who was the original leader of 
those adventurers who first attempted the sea, _ His son Nimrod, 
an arch-rebel, led these Cuthites, Titanians, or giants, against the 
posterity of Assur settled in the plains of Babylon. is troo 
were dispersed in the engagement ; and the flight of their chief 
towards the Red Sea is recorded by the Greeks in their legends 
of Bacchus. After this defeat, one remnant of the Cuthites peo- 
pled Cal-chus (Colchis near the Euxine,) while another division 
took possession of the country around Calcutha in India ; scilicet 
Calcutta. 

But of all the Noachide, the Anakim, Titans, and Scythe, 
deserve most attention. The fierce and ambitious ‘Titans, so 
called from their worship of the sun, are mentioned as the build - 
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ets of the Tower of Babel, which Mr. Bryant thinks was a tuphon 
or temple of that deity. ‘The Scythe and Cuthites, who c 
the same nation, extended in ee "Sao" to Thrace.— 
In the latter country settled likewise a of the Amonians 
along the Danube, Da-nau, or,Da-nauas, the river of Noah !— , 
‘The Cuthite colony, which fixed its residence in the Indian 
gion Colchis, had also the advantage of a pear/ fishery : and in- 
deed all the gems of the ancients received their names from the 
Cuthite or Amonian languages Paralia is not, as translators 
have ignorantly supposed, a maritime country, but the land of 
pearls, In proof of which things, Mr. Bryant offers, in blank 
verse, seventy beautiful lines, his own version of Dionysius Pe- 
riegeticus, who dwells on those founders of cities and mighty 
states, and shewers of the path through seas unknown, with great 
rapture and veneration. 

Sea charts, we are then told, were first engraved on Pillars by 
the Cuthites in Colchis and Egypt. The temples of Caneph, 
Proteus, Phanes, and Canobus, were only sea-beacons. Pompey’s 
pillar was originally one of these ; for the oracle of Ham was call- 
ed Omphi and when spoken of as ‘the oracle P’omphi and 
P’ompi.’ These sacred maritime temples were built by the Amo- 
nians on the very coast. Their figure is minutely described b 
our historian, and delineated in a vignette (p. cl.), which is inteaih 
ed for those of Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. It appears, more- 
over, from his reasoning, or rather that of Bryant, that the whole 
world has been long grossly imposed on by the fables of theGreeks, 
who have filled their pages with the wildest fictions and errors.— 
‘Most of the renowned heroes of antiquity were, in reality, no 
thing but large lighthouses. For the Amonian fire-beacons, pla- 
ced on a round eminence, were called Tith; and such a beacon 
was 7ith-onus the husband of Aurora, so famous for his longevity. 
Thetis, the sea-goddess, was a fire tower nearthe ocean, called 
Tith-is. Chiron is Chir-on, the tower of the sun; and the 
Centaurs, viz. Cahen-taur, was a marine college near Nephele 
in ‘Thessaly, in which Achilles, and other young Gentlemen, 
received a Chironian education. Castor was both a temple , 
and a pharos; while Cerberus was properly Kir-abor, the 
place of the sun, alias Tor-caph-el, from which the fabulous an- 
cientsgformed t¢:x«¢aa@, and foolishly pretended that he had 
threads. 

Minos, however, the celebrated legislator, was not a beacon of 
this description, but the lunar god Neuas, equal to Noas or 
Noah, »..He+had a cruel temple in Crete, called Men-tor, where 
strangers were sacrificed, after being obliged to wrestle, or box, in 
the area before it, with an athletic priest (probably a common 
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tar) trained to the exercise, and on the work of death !— 
‘The Lestrygones, the Lamiew, and Cyclopeans, were dispersed, 
with ter bhe ‘crodl disposition Greedhan Greece, Pontus, and 
Lybia. ‘The furies, or furte, and the pepe were originally 
those priests (we priestesses) of fire, whose cruelties 
became so enormous that they themselves were at length enrol- 
led with demons.’ 

Such is the plan on which our historian and Bryant analyse the 
mythology of Greece, and write the history of naval discovery. 
Itissimple and obvious. Change every great king (as for instance 
Sesostris, pp. Ix.—Ixiii.)into a nation; every great hero (ut supra) 
into a lighthouse ; and every goddess into a priestess of fixe, vv 
the effulgence of these luminous bodies you may travel in safety 
through the night of antiquity, and ‘ lend a new impulse to the 
literary world.” 

If the dignity of the subject would admit either of humour or 

ssion, we think that a very agreeable compendium of mo- 
dern discovery might be executed on this plan of Mr. Clarke. 
With some assistance from Dr. Swift, in the manner and etymo- 
logy, a British Admiral might be changed into a kingdom; each 
of his heroic tars into a lighthouse; while priestesses of fire 
might readily be found in many of the principal ports of the 
realm 


But, though heartily weary of the task, we proceed with the” 
Introduction, of which their remain to be dispatched no fewer 
than 130 pages. ‘These comprehend, in the next place, our‘an- 
thor’s sage opinion, that America was the Atlantis of Plato, 
Egypt, Phenicia, Judea, Ophir, and Tarshish, then pass in re- 
view. An enormous pile of indecisive conjectures is substituted 
for their naval history. We only learn, with regard to the first 
of these, that the Cynocephali were not men with dogs’ heads, as 
the ancients report, or apes, as the moderns believe with abun- 
dance ofreason; butthe Cahen-caph-el, priests of the rock of Orus, 
the Royal Astronomical Seminary in Upper Egypt. ‘The Cy- 
nocephali,’ says he, ‘ were, in fact, members of a sacred col- 
lege, whose professors were persons of great learning, »parti- 
cylarly conversant in astronomical observations;«they were not 
only established in Egypt, but likewise in India and other parts 
of the world.’ For more information: concerning these wise, 
e silent philosophers, we refer our readers to the writings of Dr. 

wift, ; 

In the midst of all this learning, the naval history of Phenicia 
is almost entirély neglected. If any abler hand shall ever under- 
take a subject that really appears far above the abilities.of ,Mr, 
Clarke, this forgotten district of Palestine will nndoubtedly ap- 
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ar as the ‘first and central point of maritime discovery. We 

jtate not to affirm, that there is not a passage in ancient his- 
tory, which affords the smallest reason to believe thatmaval a. 
chitecture was modelled the On the contrary, the 
story of the canoe, fi accide y by fire in the Phepiciay 
woods, as confirmed by ‘the state of navigation in all savage 
countries, is simple and agreeable a ;—a ion of the 
ancient history of a le who would have gloried in concealing 
the humble ost in of there navy. But Mr. Clarke, who issol. 
minous in his description of the ark, passes over, in cont 
silence, the intermediate progress of naval architecture, Bor 
the model of a machine, which man was to yore in the waters; 
absurdity herself would scarcely have fixed on his protot 
The Sidonians wrought on principles of a different nature. 
hollowed the cedar on Libanus, and launched it on their fishy 
shores, to aid their daily endeavours to procure a miserable tub 
sistance. Their country, in all respects destitute of riches, we 
called by themselves S1poN, the fishery. In the slow couned 
improvement they fixed the oars to the sides of the canoe; and 
at length spread the sheet on a pele raised in the middle. Por 
the first. time they invoked Melcartha* to assemble the wink. 
Having left their nets, they cautiously steered towards other 
shores, at a perilous distance from their native coast. They 

transferred to their ships a small portion of the load which had 

hitherto burdened their camels. They constructed vesselod 
different forms, with two or three banks of oars and seven 
masts. Those intended for commerce were called GoLim, o 
Tevaer; their hull was round, deep, and heavy ; those designed 
for expedition or war (for hostility now ventured on another ele- 
ment), were long, light, and adapted to enterprise. 

By the fleet which they gradually created, the Pheniciansten- 
dered their mariners princes, and the barren rock of Tyre the 
emporium of the world, Of all the nations which have braved 
the deep, none have made.a greater progress'in naval architec- 
ture, discovered more regions of the éarth, or conferred on‘them 

reater benefits. To the west their navies visited Cyprus, Crete, 

taly, Spain, Gaul, and the British islands; their colonies found- 
ed.an empireiin Africa; to the south they navigated beyond the 
straits of Babelmandel, along the shores of Zanguebar, and 
haps around the continent. ‘The Greeks received from t 
tier first. ideas of naval affairs, and the form of the ARGO, of 


LLL LLL nnn: 
* Melcartha, the King of the city, a name of Baal or Hercules, 


whose image was placed on the stern of their ships. 
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ip. The origin of the Roman. fromthe Carthaginian 
= Se ticiently »wn; and thoseof the Portuguese Siete 


caravels of the Ital Thus ee history em- 
braces the whole rise of © very, and of naviga- 
tion itself. Mr. Clarke, contented. With the figure of the ark, 
leaves their merits to oblivion, and fetails only what he could 
from every common author: ~~ 

aving piled up an immense farrago of opinions respecting 
Tarshish and Ophir, and wisely d the reader to judge both 
for the historian and himself, he descends slowly into the regions 
eftrath and probability. Mr. Bryant expires, with the Argo- 


)putic expedition the last fable.which remained to be outdone. 


elin and Vincent succeed him; the Recherches of the first, 


Mecallsa learned and valuable, though in some measure an er- 
foneous work. When compared with the infallible Bryant, we 


acknowledge the charge: but, by his friendly assistance, Mr. 

Clarke fills ce many pages on the naval expeditions of Greece ; 

a, by the help of Vincent, he garbles the celebrated Periplus of 

Nearchus. In the fourth section, the naval history of Carthage is 

treated io a dull and prolix manner. As the mother state had 

heen superficially examined, the colony could not look for a bet- 

ter fate. After a few unfortunate battles and negotiations, the 

Queen of Africa perishes, at the fiat of Cato, in the flames of her ” 
tative city. Having viewed, with some emotion, the enterprising 

character of Hanno, and Punie navigation, he then crosses the 

Mediterranean, bound for Italy. The Roman commerce in Egypt, 

Africa, and India, till the Gothic invasion of the empire next 

ecupies his attention ; and at this point the Introduction closes 
its dreary expedition through the tempests of antiquity. 

The greatest part of our labours should now commence with 
the principal work, if we thought it all necessary to lay the con- 
tents of it before the public. The facts, however, though suf- 
ficiently important, are ingeneral familiar, and we feel that 
neither the method nor the illustrations deserve any particular 
notice. We have met with no brilliant passages, nor. profo 
observations to extract; no comprehensive views of human af- 
fairs, ably formed, and beautifully executed. 

In Chap. 1. Mr. Clarke begins to examine modern naval and 
commercial history from the reign of Charles VII. of Frange,. 
A. 1422, which he and Voltaire assigns as the era of the liberties * 
of Europe. ‘The trade of Constantinople, Genoa, and Venice, is 
described. He glances at the Alexandrian commerce of the last 
of these states; but, weary of composing, inserts a long. pas~ 
sage, in obsolete English, from Hakluyt’s Voyages. Florence and 
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the Medici are discussedin a style of lofty déclanration, which is 
the more amusing, as it ap after a cento extracted, inévery 
state of language, from.every =a ich Mr. Clarke had in. 
spected. When he ceases to ma carcases of ‘the ship, 
and the body is exhausted, he spreads ‘his wing for a few mo 
ments, like a fowl of the noblest pinion, only to disa ou 
hopes, by a precipitate descent on another field of slaughter, 

* The inhabitants of Florence, coutinually viewing an expanse of 
water whose boundaries were ascertained, on which the giganticbi. 
low and mountainous swell of the ocean were setdom if everseen;es. 
joyed no incentive to the spirit of discovery, no object adapted ty 
create that train of searching doubt and bold conjecture, which th 
boundless sweep of the Atlantic so much tended to encouragei 
mind of Henry Duke of Viseo. P. 20. 

After the Italian states, the Netherlands, Hanseatic k 
France, England and Spain, are introduced. An attemptis mak 
to delineate the state of European commerce imthe fifteenth cea. 
tury. But the portrait is extremely and necessarily rade, op- 
ing to the heterogeneous nature of the materials. Our authors 
performance, indeed, is made up, throughout, of pieces, fron 
every writer, whose works have been so unfortunate as to fallin. 
to his hands; and, instead of possessing the beauty and stability 
of original workmanship, resembles an Arab’s hut plastered wilh 
mud, but built with the fragments and pillars of the templeof 
the Sun. 

in Chap. I. § we find the maritime history of Portugal from 
the origin of that kingdom to the reign of John L., with copi 
extracts from the narratives respecting India, Tartary, Chia, 
and Javan, with which Marco Polo and his brethren excited its 
spirit of discovery. A curious list of writers on Portuguese bis 
tory is subjoined. 

Chap. pepe with the discoveries in the West of Africe 
under John I., Edward, Alphonso V.;a@ndJobn Il. How ad- 
venturous the voyagers were that led the way to the circumm- 

«-vigation ofthe Cape, is sufficiently known: that they are record- 
ed in this volume with so little elegance, is matter of the deepes! 
regret. In the end of this chapter, we find about eighteen o 
twenty pages occupied by the hydrography, properly so called, 
of the Atlantic Ocean. A few remarks on that subject, withprac- 

{tical directions for doubling the Cape of Good Hope, are the first 
atonement which the author makes to his readers, for withhold- 
ing from them so long the promised system of bydrography. 
And, to render the atonement still more satisfactory, he breaks, 
on account of it, the chronology of his work, by giving instrue- 
tions how to sail round a promontory, as yet undiscovered, and 
‘unknown to his readers ! 
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ine a rapid 
view of them might have illustrated the Portuguese discovery, 
yet it ought not to have occupied so many pages, in a work to 
which it bears so distant a relation. A frivolous paragraph about 
the mariner’s compass and magnet, which be supposes to be men- 
tioned in scripture, | Kings x. ee wed up by a 
dissertation on the Indian origin of the fleur de /is on the needle. 
All this is in order: the historian of navigation, who did not 
think it worth while to inquire who first invented the oar and 
the sail, (discoveries nearly as im tas that of a ship itself), 
was likely to bend his whole industry to assign a fanciful and 
improbable origin to a trivial ornament. We say fanciful ; for 
the lotus flower, or head of an Indian god, with a leaf on either 
side, bears but an imperfect resemblance to the ornament in 
question ; ard also improbable, for who can imagine that Gioia 
of Amalfi, the real inventor of the instrament, would have tra- 
velled to Hindostan in quest of a polar index ? 

The Second section of the Third chapter relates the discovery 
of the Cape, by Da Gama; with a miserable abridgement of 
his voyage, from Castanheda, Osorius, and Camoens. M 

‘The Appendix, which we consider as the only valuable part of 
the book, is entirely a matter of compilation : it contains Galva- 
no’s Discoveries of the World, and e’s History of Naviga- 
tion, and an explanatory Catalogue of Voyages, reprinted from 
Churcbill’s Collection. A large extract from Robertson’s Disser- 
tation on India, Renaudot’s ‘Translation of the Voyages of two 
Mahomedansin the Indian Ocean during the ninth century, with 
two or thrée\papers on nautical subjects, finish the work. 

Having expressed our opirg »n so openly in the preceding pages, 
little remains to be said on the general merits of this author. 

Should we recommend that work as a useful history, which 
violates every law of historical composition, we should neglect 
the cause of truth and literature, and offer a shameful sacrifice 
to lenity, at the expense of our own reputation. To say nothing 
of the plan, the execution is far below mediocrity ; a fault the 
more unpardonable, as we now possess excellent histofi¢al. models 
in otir own language. We only appeal to Mr, Clark, what he 
would have theught of Dr. Robertson, had that ¢legant historian 
deformed’ the text of his narrative of the reigns of Mary of Scot- 54 
land, or of the Emperor Charles, with large uncouth extracts 9 
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from his authorities? Was it wiht of time, oe: of judgment, 
ery 


that obliged the writer of the Progress of Maritime 

to distend his volume with so many futile opinions, and names of 
obsolete authors, that confuse the sense and emba the narra- 
tive, with patch work quota in the very style of the dnato- 


my of Melancholy? Of these opinions, too, how few are there _ 


which deserve either a serious assent, or a serious refutation! If 
the author of this work believes implicitly in all the absurdities 
advanced by Bryant and Wilford, and if those fabulous writers 


may be quoted with'impunity, in works of the first importance, |. 


among a learned and judicious people, it affords a melancholy 
rosentiindit of the fate of the best portion of human knowledge. 
hen the incorruptible monuments of past ages are changed inte 
oracles of fable, and the high- priest of the delusion is allowed te 
have given a new impulse to the literary world, it forebodesne 


— prosperity to the commonwealths of science, or of sense, © 
e 


t still we have no foundation for extraordinary alarm. The 
rude style, and the feeble reasoning, which form the general cha- 
racter of this performance; are surely by no means calculated te 
promote the doctrines which it contains, 

Supposing that Mr Clarke intended to make his book an a- 
bridgement of his authorities, of the long Catalogue of Locke, 
and the twenty-five Collections of Voyages, (a plan which, in the 
uncertainty of his judgment, seems at times to have been in his 
contemplation), can this volume be regarded as an able specimen 
of such a work? He has loaded it with so much extraneous mat- 
ter, embroiled the affairs of the land with those of the ocean, and 
confounded travelling with discov ry by sea, in so strange a man- 
ner, as to forfeit every right to the title which he claims. If hy- 
drography was his pinned aim, why is there so little produced 
on that subject? If maritime discovery was not to be treated ac- 
cording to an historical, but a practical method, why are we 
overpowered with the national history of Portugal, or the revo- 
lutions of Hindostan? e 

But, destitute as the author oe every talent to write the his- 
tory of man, it must not be forgotten, that he has considerable 
merit in writing the history of books His bibliographical know- 
ledge must have cost him some application, which he ought to 
have extended to the other requisites of history. [tis no common 
proof of his deficiency in true taste, that, in a work of this na- 
ture, he lias thought fit to adorn the beginning of so many of his 
sections With a fragment of verse from Bowles or Mickie, as if 
they had been ‘essays in the manner of the Spectator. The ac- 
count to the poets for the first chapter is as follows: Eight lines 
from Thomson, as a motto to Book I ; fourfrom Spencer, p. 6; 
sjxteen from Tasso on the trade of Venice; seyen frem Ossian, 
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tt iy a ‘¢ me. feony from Os Lasiadas, with a 
:54in one chapter. The rest were long to 
Sore oat Ds Gama wth ety eight ins ol 
discovery of t ry with tw t lines of 
oy translation of ‘ the Lusitanian Homer’, The ast four 
ated in ae pum, ‘ey onllod fod of the poet 
lant Admiral w t ex er the 
Chaos and Old Night, and may now Weaa eka can 
mldesable propriety, to the historian, who has laboured A 
nocenfly and sen One to establish it here. 
Wht hops chief ! while storms and oceans rev'd, 
toile thy dauntless valour brav'd ! 
c toils like ree the brave ascend to Heaven : 
toils like thine immortal fame is given! 
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ays Tr ih — Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, the early English Po- 

ing Memoirs of his near Friend and John 

“ Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster: with Sketches of the Manners, 

Opinions, Arts, and Literature of England in the 14th Cen- 
tury. By William Godwia, 2 vols. 4to. London, 1803. 


' i © rusal of this title excited no small surprise in our cri- 
} fraternity. ‘The authenticated passages of Chaucer's 
life m’ y be comprised in half a dozen pages; and behold twe 
pore quartos! The more sanguine of our number antici- 
ed the recovery of the ‘ Boke of the Lioun,’ and the other 
lost labours Scrivenere, the bard’s ainanuensis ; the 
more cautious p A new edition of the Chest of Rowley, 
and the Shakspeare cabinet of Ireland. Our expectations were 
yet farther heightened, by the lofty tone in which Mr. Godwin 
contraets his own labours and discoveries with those of the form- 
er biographers of Chaucer, ‘Tyrwhitt, the learned and inde- 
fatigable editor of the Canterbury Tales, had professed himself 
unable to produce more than a short abstract of the histo 
passages of the poet's life ; and Ellis, the elegant histori 
our early poetry, has (to use his own words) ‘ followed 
whitt, in reciting a few genuine anecdotes, instead of aftempt- 
ing to work them into a connected narrative, in which leh 
must have been supplied by. mere conjecture, or by a forced in- 
terpretation of the allusions scattered through the works of the 
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poet.’ But Mr. Godwin-censures this resohition as having heal 
Canad to save the fatigue of minute research after the docu- 
ments from which a full and formal life, 4 
been compiled. eee 


‘The fact is, however, that this editor(Mr. Tyrwhitt) made no ex- 
értions as to the history of the poet, but contented himself with ex. 
amiving what other biographers had related, and adding afew ime. 
morandums, taken from Rymer’s Manuscript Collections now in the 
British Museum. He has aot, iv a single instance, resorted to the 
national repositories in which our records are preserved. In this sort 
of labour I bad been indefatigable, and I have many obligations toac- 
knowledge to the politeness and liberality of the person to whose cus. 
tody these mts are confined, I epcountered, indeed, no obsta- 
cle, whenever I |)ad occasion to direct my inquiries among the different | 
offices of Government. After all my diligeuce, however, Tam byao 
means confident that I may not have left some particulars to be 
gleaned by the compilers who shall come after me.’ Preface, p. xii, 


After this heavy imputation upon a former editor, to whose 
industry and labours cer is chiefly indebted for the revival 
of his fame; after tho grave sclf-congratulation of the biogr- 
pher ; his thanks to those who aided, or did not impede his re- 
searches ; and his,.modest apprehensions, that, notwithstanding 
all his diligence, some gleanings may remain for future compi 
ers;—the reader will learn, with admiration, that Mr. William 
Godwin’s two quarto volumes contain hardly the vestige of an 
authenticated fact concerning Chaucer, which is not to be found 
in the eight pages of Messrs. Thomas Tyrwhitt and George El- 
lis, The researches iwto the records have enly produced one 


«or two writs, addressed to Chaucer, while clerk of the words; 
- the several grants and pasapor(s granted to him by Edward ill. 


and Richard Ll. which bad been referred to by former biogra- 
phers; together with the poets evidence ip a court of chival- 
ry, a contract about a house, and a solitary receipt for half a 
year’s salary. ‘These, with afew documents referring to John 
of Gaunt, make the Appendix to the book, and are the only 
original materials brought to light by the labours of the author. 
Qur readers must be curious to know how, out of such slender 
materials, Mr: Godwin has contrived to rear such an-immense 
fabric? Forthis purpose he has had recourse to two fruitfulex- 
nédients. In the first place, when the name of a town, of a person, 
or of a science, happens to occur in his narrative, aoe short, 
to give the history of the city ab urbe condita: the life of the 
man, from his cradle upwards, with a brief account of lis ances- 
tors; or a full.essay upon the laws and principles of the science, 
with a sketch of the lives of its most eminent professors. We 
will not do Mr. Godwin the injustice to suppose, that this mode 
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of biography is copied from some respectable old gentleman 
ing by his fire-side, who halts SL ee 
iven the yawning audience the exploits genealogy of 
South Dick. ss ‘e believe oy ted by instrnetions derived 
from no less a than Miguel Cervantes. ‘If yowsthave oc- 
casion,’ says ita wth, ‘to mention a giant in your piece, be 
sure tobring in Goliah, and on this very Goliah(who will not cost 
you one farthing) you may spin out a swinging annotation. You 
may say, the giant Goliah, or Goliat, was a Philistine, whom 
David the shepherd slew with the thundering stroke of a pebble, 
in the valley of Terebinthus. Vide gg a chapter and 
such a verse, where you may find it written. ‘If, not gatisfied 
with this, you would. appear a great humanist, and would shew 
your knowledge in geography, take some oceasion to'draw the 
river Tagus into your discourse, out of which you may fish a 
most notable remark: The river Tagus, say you, was socalled, 
rom a certain king of Spain. It takes tts rise from sucha place, 
and buries its waters in the ocean, kissing first the walls of the 
famous city of Lisbon ; and some aré of opinion that the sands 
are gold,’ &c, &c. Kc. So well has Mr. Godwin profited by 
these instructions, that the incidents of Chaucer’s life, serving as 
a sort of thread upon which to string his multifarious digressions, 
bear the same proportion to the book that the alphabet does to 
the Encyclopedia, or the texts of avolume of sermons to the 
sermons themselves. A short glance at the work will fully jus- 
tify this assertion. 

Chaucer was born in London.—This is the subjeet of the first 
chapter, ‘The commentary is a sketch of the history of London 
from the year of Christ 50, down te'the reign of Edward Ti, 
with notices respecting the principal citizens and Lords Mayor, 
Henry Picard, John Phil t, Sir William Walworth; not for- 
getting Whi mand his cat. The proportion of the com- 
mentary to the text is as twelve pages to as many lines—Chau- 
cer must have gone to school.—This is;text the second, and 
forms a sufficient apology for a long essay on the learning of the 
age; while the probability that, during thé, vacation, Chaucer 
must have read romances,* introduces a long dissertation on 
these compositions, awkwardly abridged from Warton and Ehiis. 


But Chaucer must have gone sométimes to church,--a fore 
Mr, Godwin feels himself obliged to give an accountof the pe- 


ar tenets of the church of Rome ; some of which, particu- 
larly those of purgatory and auricular corifession, seem greatly to 


* Mr. Gedwin may have himself read Valentine and Orson, while 
at echool; but during the 13th century, romances were the amuse- 
ment of grown gentlemen. 
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the taste of our philesephical biographer. The author proceeds, 
with the most unfeeling prolixity, to give a minute detail of the 
civil and common law, of the fe institutions, of the archi- 
tecture of churches and castles, of sculpture and painting, of 
' minstrels, of players, of parish’ clerks, &c. &c.; while. pe 
Chaucer, like Tristram Shandy, can hardly be said to be fairly 
born, although his life has attained the of half a volume, 
How these various dissertations are executed, is another consi- 
deration; but we at present confine ourselves to the peepee 
of introdueing them as part of the life of Chaucer. e are 
aware that Mr Godwin eS informed us, that, ‘ to delineate the 
state of England, such a Chaucer saw it, in every point of view 
in which it can be delineated, is the subject of this book ;’ and 
that ‘the person of Chaucer may in this view be considered as 
the central piece in a miscellaneous ‘painting, giving unity and 
individual application to the otherwise disjointed particulars with 
which the Gapvass is diversified.’ Now, had the bi her either 
d, from the labours of others, dr recovered, by his own 
industry, facts sufficient to make a regular and connected his- 
tory of Chaucer, bearing some proportion to the ‘ disjointed 
particulars,’ so miscellaneously piled together, we could have 
objected less to the digressive matter, although even then we 
might have required it to be abridged and ‘condensed. But 
where the central figure, from which the whole piece takes its 
name and character, is dimly discoverable in the back ground, 
obscured and overshadowed by the motley groupe of abbeys, 
castles, colleges, and halls, fantastically pourtrayed around it, 
we'cannot perceive either unity or individuality in so whimsical s 
e. ‘The work may be a view of the manners of the 
138th century, containing right good information, not much the 
worse for the wear; but has no more title to be called a life of 
Chaucer, than a life of Petrarch. 

We have said that Mr. Godwin had two modes of wire-draw- 
ing and prolonging his narrative. The first is, as we have seen, 
by hooking im the description and history of every thing that ex- 
isted upon the earth at the same time with Chaucer. In this 
kind of composition, we usually lose sight entirely of the pro- 

subject of Mr. Godwin's lucubrations, travelling to Rome 
or Palestine with as little remorse as if poor Chaucer had never 
been miefitioned in the title-page. The second mode is consider- 
ably more ingenious, and consists in making old Geoffrey accom- 
any the r upon these frisking excursions. For example, 
r..Godwin has a fancy to describe a judicial trial. Nothing 
can be more easily introduced; for Chaucer certainly studied at 
the Temple, and, is supposed to have been breg to the bar. 
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‘It may be amusing to the faney of a reader of Chaucer’s works, 
to represent to himself the young poet accoutred in the robes of a 
lawyer, examiniiie Wiviiness, ee him the keenness of his eye, 
addressing bi with apxiety expectation toa jury, or exer- 
eising the subtlety of his wit andj nt in the development of one 
of those quirks by which a client was to be rescued from the rigour 
of strict and unfavouring justice. Perhaps Chaucer, in the course of 
his legal life, saved a thief from the plows, and gave him a vew 
chance of becoming a decent aud useful member of society; perhaps, 
by his penetration, be discerned and demonstrated that innocence 
which, to a less able pleader, would never have been evident, and 
which a less able pleader would never havé'succeeded in restoring 
triumphant to its place in the community, atid its fair fame, Per- 
haps Chaucer pleaded before Tresilian aid Brember, and lived to 
know that those men whose fiat bad silenced his argument, or to 
whose inferiority of understanding, it may be, he was obliged to vail 
his honoured head, were led to the basest species of execution, 
amidst the shouts of a brutish and ignorapt multitude.’ vol. i. p. 369. 

This curious (irade is not to be placed among those occasional 
flourishes to which authors who affect the striking and the sen- 
timental are so aeeery addicted. It is not givenasa day- 
dream, in which the writer gives reins. to. the vivacity of his 
imagination; but the supposed cases which Mr. Godwin puts, 
without the least authority from the record, are gravely intended 
as illustrations of the life of Chaucer. For example, the next 
sentence informs us—‘ We have a right, however, to conclude, 
from his early quitting the profession, that he did not love it ? 
And this averment is followed with a list of the unhappy ef- 
fects which the study of the law produces on the human ander- 
standing and temper. We do not think the profession i 
to the feelings ofa youthful poet ; but it is probable, that he who 
could stoop to the drudgery of comptroller of the customs, had 
other reasons for leaving the bar than mere disgust at the pro- 
fession. For ‘cockets and dockets,’ and ‘sugar casks, and beer- 
buts, and Common council men,’ (p. 502),,may be supposed to 
have as benumbing an effect upon the heart and imagination, as 
eases and precedents, and the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar. 
Another instance of the laudable manner in w the narrative 
is bolstered out by imaginary circumstances, occurs where Mr. 
Godwin treats of Chaucer’s confinement in the Tower. Bio- 

rapher is not satisfied with putting the bard into a d n; 
r severities are conjured up against him; hisa nt is 
supposed to have been changed for a worse. ‘ It % probable 
that he was considered ag a person of inferior consequence; and 
obliged to yield his apartment to some statesman of loftier tifle, 
who was a few days after conducted tothe seaffold.’ Nay, fur- 
ther, it is Mr. Gedwin’s opinion, that bis friends were denied 
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access to him, and a mouton on jelbopy quartered i his cham- 
ber; both of which suppositions a good:sentence or two of 
philosophical condolence. “ 

«It is likely that be was forbidden the visits of his friends ; but by 
the magic power of fancy be called about him celestial visitants. 


is likely thata jailor or aturnkey was planted in his apartment, un- , 


der pretence of checking unlicensed attempts at correspondence or 
escape; but in reality, serving only to exclude him from ove of the 
best inheritances of man, the power of being alone in the silence of 
elemeotal nature, and with his own thoughts, Chaucer, however, 
assisted by the workings of his mind, instead of seeing continual 
the base groom who attended him, saw only the gods who protect 
aud cheered him in his cell.’ Vol. ii. p. 477. 

It is needless to examine what foundation exists for such vague 
suppositions, when we know that Chaucer was s9,much master 
of his time and thoughts during his confinement @s to compose 
his Testament of love. _ His biographer might with equal 
plausibility have grafted upon his story a supposed attempt te 
escape, and given us a Newgate kalendar chapter from the hor- 
rors of Caleb Williams, or the languors of Sty . These as- 
sertions rest entirely upon the gratis dictum@iMr. Godwin, and, 
with a thousand others, are only introduce@,with an ‘ it is pos 
sible,’ or ‘it is probable,’ or indeed the conjunction if, 
which having been long renowned for a ‘maker will doubt- 
less in future be allowed.equal virtue in compilation. But we are 
deeply interested, for our own sake, as well as that of the public, 
in entering our protest against this mode of book-making Ifa 
biographer be at liberty to introduce into his story a full account 
of every contemporary subject of disquisition, however little 
connecied with his hero, and can assume the further right of con- 
necting his hero, by virtue of a gratuitous supposition, with what- 
ever scenes he may take a fancy to describe, it is obvious, that 
unless the author’s mercy temper his strength, the rights of the 
courteous reader are in no small peril. “Fo what length Mr. 
Godwin might have extended his history, not so much of what 
Chaucer did actually do, as of what he and all his contemporaries 
might, could, would, or should have done, cannot now be exactly 
ascertained. He informs us in his Preface, that after writing 
about a thousand quarto pages, it was altogether uncertain when 
he might have drawn to a close. But there exists a superior pow- 
. ex, to which even authors must ‘ veil the honoured head,’ and, 
fortunately:for the Reviewers, Ecce Deus ex Machina! 


«If 1, enamoured of my subject, might have thought no number of 
pages or of volumes, too much for its development, it was by no 
means impossible that purchasers and readers would think otherwise. 
My bookseller, who is professionally conversant with matters of this 
sort, assured me, that two volumes in quarto were asmuch as the public 
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would allow the title of my book to anthorise. Ft would be itt vain to 
' a work, whatever tiformation it might , Which no one 
will purclrase or readzil have therefore submitted to his deci 

Upon perusing this séntence, the cold <= stood upon our 
brow at contemplating the peril which we had escaped; and 
while we lauded the gods for Mr. Phillips’ tardy interference in 
our behalf, we marvelled nota little at the good man’s easy faith, 
which had so long deferred it. ix 

From these remarks upon the general structure of the work, ~ 
we may now descend to view the execution of the plan, such 
as it is, beginning with what relates to rer, who, (pars 
minima sui) occupies the least share in his ownmemoirs. It 
appears to us, that, among the very few facts concerning our 
bard, which Mr Godwin has given us, some are assumed, wi 
out due evidence. For example, we are informed that, ‘ hav- 
ing passed through a certain course of education, Chaucer was 
removed to the University of Cambridge.’ The only proof 
which is brought of this assertion is, Chaucer's having termed 
himself in the Court of Léve, ‘Philogenet of Cambridge, clerk.’ 
But we cannot see ho acknowledged falsehood of one part 
of this designation can, ly prove the trath’ of the rest; or 
why Chaucer may not: invented a fictitious character to be 
attached to a false name, At seems to us much such an argument 
as might be adduced to} that the late Mr. Mason resided at 
Knightsbridge, inasmuch as that was the pretended abode of the 
facetious Malcolm MacGregor. In like manner, we are very will- 
ing to suppose, that the old bard was a man of a jovial and fes». 
tive habit; but we would rather infer this from his writings, 
than from supposing that he daily consumed the whole pitcher 
of wine which was allowed him by the King. Indeed, from the ~ 
address of the host to Chaucer, we imagine a personage of a 
grave and downcast nce, very different from the idea we 
might form @ prion af the jolly author of the Canterbury 
Tales: but it would be as ridiculous to argue from hence, that 
he was an enemy to mirth, as to hold that, with or without as- 
sistance, he daily discussed four bottles of wine, because he re- 
ceived such an allowanée from the royal cellar. 

The public are indebted to Mr. Godwin for the recovery of 
Chaucer’s evidence in a question about bearing arms, occurring) }) 
betwixt Serope and Grosvenor ;* but the manner in which itis” 
narrated, is a good illustration of the strained inferences concern-- 
ing Chaucer’s temper and disposition, deduced by his biographer 
from the most common and trivial occurrencesy) 


* We hold this to be the only circumstance of importance, which 
Mr. Godwin’s researches have brought to light; and so far our thanks 
are due to him. 
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‘ Chaucer was a man of a frank and easy temper, undeformed by 
Laughtiness and reserve, and readily entering into a certain degree of 
social intercourse on trivial occasions. This particular is stro 
confirmed to us bythe curious record of his testimony, iu the cause 
of arms between Scrope and Grosvenor. He describes himeeit a 
walking im Friday Street, in the eity of London, aud observing there 
the arms he had seen always borne by the family of Scrope bung out 
asa sign. This inconsiderable circumstance immediately excites gn 
interest in the patriarch ot the English language, and English poetry. 
The Scropes were his friends. He accosts a stranger, whom he 
perceives accidentally standing by, and asks, ‘What inn is that which 
I observe has hung out the arms of Scrope for its sign —* Nay,’ re. 
plied the other, ‘it is no ino, nor are these the arms of Scrope; they 
are the shield of a Cheshire family of the name of Grosvenor.’ |p 
Chaucer, the thus addressing himself to a person unknown, is no ev- 
dence of a vulgar, indelicate, and uodiscriminating mind. It show 
that be was a charaeter, not fastidious enough to refuse to interes 
itself in trifles, and frank, even and affable in his intercourse with 
mankind.’ p, 569, vol. ii. 

And all this is to be inferred from a question asked at a pau- 
senger, the fruit prebably of momentary curiosity. ‘This mod 
of drawing characters ought to supersede that of the ingeniow 
Frenchman, who describes them accurately from seeing the par- 
ty’s handwriting. 

While Mr. Godwin was tbus poring upon a millstone, and 

laiming his discoveries to the world, we are surprised that 

e has omitted the famous tradition, that Chaucer, while in the 
Temple was fined two shillings ‘for beating « Franciscan friar 
in Fleet-Street.’ (See Fuller & Speght.) This circumstance, with 
a proper allowance of Possibilities, would have gone some length 
in eking outa third quarto. For, in the first place, it is naturally 
connected with the history of Fleet Street, and Fleet ditch, and 
the Fleet-Prison, and of Fleta the law-book, and of the Fleet or 
Royal Navy, with some account of which (so naturally bearing 
upon the life of Chaucer) the reader must no doubt have been 
highly gratified. Secondly, the circumstance of the fine would 
have happily introduced a history of the silver coinage, with an 
abbreviate of the ‘Temple records, from the earliest period to the 
present day; and the political justice of fine and imprisonment 
might have been discussed in a separate chapter. ‘Thirdly, the 
mention of the Franciscan, would have paved the way with great 
ropriety for a history of the mendicant orders, and have saved 
Mr. Godwin the trouble and disgrace of foisting it in elsewhere, 
upon a much more flimsy pretext. (Vol. Il. p. 20). But, above 
all, the cause of the scuffle, and the drubbing itself, would 
have Jed to many a learned dissertation. It is probable that 
ene or both parties were in liquor. If so, when, how, o 
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with what liquor did they become intoxicated? Was it with wine 
of Ape, or of Chepe ; with Malverie, or with Hippocras? Was 
it together or separately ?, And can any light be thrown upon 
the combat, from the similar affray betwixt justice Shallow 
when an Inn’s of court man, and Samson Stockfish the fruiterer ? 
Again, it is probable that the quarrel originated ‘in some theolo- 
gical dispute,—and the vast and therny field of controversy 
might have been accurately surveyed, to enable the reader to fix 
upon the precise spot occupied by the disputants. Perhaps 
Chaucer offended the friar by the freedoin of his conversation, 
—and why not insert all the jocose and satirical passages of the 
Canterbury Tales? To illustrate the nature of the beating, Mr. 
Godwin might have described— 
* Your souse, your wherit and your dowst, 
Tugs on the hair, your bob o’ the lips, your thump 
your kick, the fury of a foot, 

Whose indignation commonly is stamped 

Upon the hinder quarters of a man,— 

With all your blows and blow-men whatsoever, 

Set in their lively colours, givers and takers,’ 


All which knowledge is unfortunately lost to the world, perhaps 
through the ill-considered interference of Mr. Phillips the pub- 
lisher. 

Some particular passages of the life, are less fancifully and 
more correctly delineated. Mr. Godwin combats, and in our 
_ successfully, the opinion of those who deny the honour- 
able claim of Thomas Chaucer, to call the poet father: and he 
has vindicated the relation, which the Dreme of Chaucer un- 
questionably bears to the history of John of Gaunt. 

The critical dissertations upon Troilus and Creseide, and 
Chaucer’s other poems, have considerable merit. They are the 
production of a man who has read poetry with taste and feeling ; 
and we wish sincerely, that instead of the strange farrago which 
he calls the life of Chaucer, he had given us a correct edition of 
the miscellaneous poetry ef the author, upon the same plan with 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s admirable Canterbury Tales, It is true, that we 
could not have expected from Mr. Godwin either the extensive 
learning or,the accuracy of illustration which Mr Tyrwhitt has 
displayed. But, as already noticed, his critical disquisitions have 
occasional merit ; and he might have pleaded the ancient prero- 
gative of commentators, for writing in a more rambling and 
diffusive style than is consistent with the dignity of history or 
biography. Mr, Godwin is sometimes rather hasty in his cri- 

’ tical conclusions, He exclaims against Chaucer, for ‘ polluting 
the portrait of (Creseide’s) virgin character in the beginning ef 
the poem, with so low and pitiful a joke as this— 

VOL, 111, NO, 6. rf 
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* But whether that she children had or none, 
I rede it not, therefore I let it gone.’ Vol. I. p. 305, 

if Mr. Godwin had perused the poem attentively, he would 
have seen that no joke was intended, and that Creseide was no 
maiden, but in fact a young widow. 

‘ And as a widowe was she and alone.’ 
And again, when invited by Pandarus to do honour to May, 
*Eighe! God forbid, quod she, what! be ye mad ? 
Is that a widowe’s life, so God you save ? 
Pardy you makin me right sore adrad ; 
Ye bene so wild, it semith as ye rave. 
It sate me wele better, aie in a cave 
To bide, and rede on holy saintis lives: 
Let maidins gon to dance and young wives’ 

We were much surprised to find, that the Canterbury Tales, 
ithe most important, as well as the most exquisite, of Chaucer's 
productions, have attracted so little of Mr. Godwin’s attention, 
He might have displayed, in commenting upon poems as varied 
in subject as in beauty, his whole knowledge of the manners of 
the middle ages, were it ten times more extensive. But Mr. 
Godwin, beginning probably to write before he had considered 
either the nature of his subject, or the probable length of his 
work, had exhausted both his limits and materials ere he came 
to the topic upon which he ought principally to have dwelt. 
The characters, therefore, of the several pilgrims, so exquisitely 
described, that each individual passes before the eyes of the 
reader, and so admirably contrasted with each other ; their con- 
versation and manners, the gallantry of the Kuight and Squire, 
the affected sentimentality of the Abbess, the humour of mine 
Host, and the Wife of Bath; the pride of the Monk, the humi- 
lity of the Parson, the learning and poverty of the Scholar, 
with the rude but comic portraits of the inferior characters, are, 
in the history of the life and age of Chaucer, of which they form 
a living picture, passed over in profound silence, or with very 
slight notice. ‘The truth is, Mr. Godwin’s speed and strength 
were expended before he came within sight of the goal, and he 
saw himself compelled with a faint apology to abandon that part 
of his subject which must have been universally interesting. 
"The few remarks which he has made upon the Canterbury Tales, 
induce us to believe that he has seen and regretted his error; 
but it is a poor excuse, afler writing a huge book, to tell the 
reader that it is but a‘ superficial work,’ because the author 
“came a novice to such an undertaking.’(See Preface). Il is 
the duty of an editor, to collect and arrange his materials be- 
fore he begins to print his work; nor will the public be satisfied 
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with an apology, which ought either to have deterred him 
from the undertaking entirely, or at least to have retarded the 
execution of it, till study and labour had supplied the defects of 
superficial information. As Mr. Godwin is unquestionably a 
man of strong parts, we by no means discourage him from ap- 
plying himself to illustrate the history of his country, but we 
would advise him in future, to read before he writes, and not 
merely while he is writing. 

The history of ‘ Old John of Gaunt, time honoured Lancas- 
ter,’ occupies a considerable portion of these volumes. He is 
styled in the title page, Chaucer’s ‘ near friend and kinsman ;’ 
an abuse of words, if, as we conceive, kinsman can only be 
correctly used to express a blood relation. John of Gaunt was 
undoubtedly Chaucer’s patron, and ultimately stood in a cer- 
tain degree of affinity to him, by marrying his concubine, a sis- 
ter of the poet’s wife; but this connexion could not give to the 
bard a portion of the blood of the Plantagenets, or render him 
in any sense the kinsman of the Duke of Lancaster. In the his- 
torical part of his work, Mr. Godwin has proposed to himself 
a splendid plan. Antiquities had, in his opinion, hitherto been 
the province of 


—*‘ men of cold tempers, and sterile imaginations,’ whose works 
are compiled ‘with such narrow views, so total an absence of dis- 
crimination, and such an unsuspecting ignorance of the materials of 
which man is made, that the perusal of them tends for the most part 
to stupify the sense, and to imbue the soui with moping and lifeless 
dejection. Itwas my wish, had my power held equal pace with my 
strong inclination, to carry the workings of fancy and the spirit of 
philosophy into the investigation of ages past. I was anxious to res- 
cue, for a moment the illustrious dead from the jaws of the grave, to 
make them pass in review before me, to question their spirits, and 
record their answers, I wished to make myself their master of cere- 
monies, to introduce my reader to their familiar speech, and to enable 
him to feel, for the instant, as if he had lived with Chaucer.’ Preface, x. 


This is well proposed, and expressed with ihat dignified con- 
tempt of his predecessors’ labours which especially becomes an 
author at the moment when he is about to avail himself of the 
information they afford him. But it is one thing to call spirits 
from the vasty deep, and another to compel their obedience to 
the invocation. When we expected to see the heroes of Cressy 
and Poictiers stalk past in the rude and antiquated splendoug of 
chivalry, as perchance they might have appeared upon the sum- 
mons of Waton. Ellis, or some such co/d tempered, sterile. mind- 
ed antiquary, the philosophical phantasmagoria of Mr. Godwin 
presented us with a very different set of beings. It seems to 
have heen bis rule, that if it be difficult to think like eur ancesioqys, 
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it is very easy to make them think like ourselves; and there- 
fore, whatever motives Mr. Godwin himself esteems praisewor- 
thy and laudable, he imputes to his hero John of Gaunt, with all 
the liberality and contempt for congruity of the worthy squire 
who equipped his Vandyke portraits with modern periwigs In 
this respect, the work reminds us of a particular class of novels, 
said to be ‘ founded on real history,’ in which the dramatis per- 
sone are assumed from the ages of chivalry, but apparelled in 
the sickly trim of sentiment peculiar to the Grevilles and Julias 
of Mr. Lane’s half bound duodecimos. Mr. Godwin’s dukes 
and knights hold, in like manner, the language, we had almost 
said the cant, of his sot-disant philosophy ; and argue as learn- 
edly of the nature of the human mind, of cause and effect, and 
all that, as if they had occasionally presided at Coachmaker’s 
Hall. The Duke of Lancaster was unquestionably the wisest 
prince of his time; yet his honoured shade must forgive us, if 
we deem him incapable of framing,the profound and polite ora~ 
tion which he is here supposed to address to Chaucer, upon his 
being appointed an ambassador. We can only afford room to in- 
sert the following grand finale: ‘ Man is a complex being, and is 
affected with mixed considerations; and your contempora- 
ries will listen with far different feelings to your beautiful and ele- 
vated productions, if they flow from an ambassador and a mini- 
ster of state, than if you remained obscurely sheltered under 
your natal roof, in the city in which you were born, or sequest- 
ered among the groves and streams which adorn your neighbour- 
hood at Woodstock.’ And this twad/ing stuff is supposed to be 
spoken by John of Gaunt, and to Geoffrey Chaucer! And this 
iscarrying ‘ the workings of fancy,’ and ‘ the spirit of philosophy,’ 
into the investigation of ages past, and ‘ rescuing the illustrious 
dead frem the jaws of the grave!’ Imbued ‘ with moping and 
lifeless dejection, and stupified,’ as we are, after the perusal of 
two huge quarto volumes of incoherent narrative and trite sen- 
timent, we cannot help feeling, at such absurdity, a momentary 
impulse of surprise and indignation ! 

Of the miscellaneous information contained in these volumes, 
we cannot be expected to treat at length, especially as the greatex 
part of it has nothing to do with the proper subject of the book. 
dt seems to us, that Mr. Godwin, a novice, as he himself informs 
us. in the study of ancient history, had applied himself to his 
task with the ardour of a proselyte. Every fact, every peculiar 
view of manners which occurred in the course of his reading, had 
to him the charms of novelty ; and he was benevolently eager to 
communicate to others the information which he had just acqui- 
red. But, unfortunately, a mind which has newly received a 
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fresh train of ideas, is almost invariably found incapable to 
abridge or digest them, as no man can draw a map of a country 
which he traverses for the first time. Upon subjects not familiar 
to our thoughts, we must be contented to express ourselves 
with the crude prolixity of the works from which we have de- 
rived our information; and our attempts to be copious and dis- 
tinct, will commonly produce but a string of tedious and ill- 
combined extracts, instead of a concise and luminous system, 
Hence the long, dull, and unnecessary details with which Mr. 
Godwin has favoured us upon every subject which crossed his 
path. He could but write in proportion as he read, and empty 
his common place as fast only as he filledit. A comprehensive 
view of his subject we cannot possibly find in his writings; for 
it was at no time wholly before his own eyes. He knew not 
when or where to stop ; and, in fact, was forced, from mere want 
of room, to abandon his work, half-finished, at the moment it be- 
came most interesting. 

Some of the dissertations, considered abstractedly, possess con- 
siderable merit ; and we cannot refuse praise to the industry of 
Mr. Godwin, who has acquired a great fund of knowledge, how- 
ever ill-arranged, upon subjects to which he was so lately an 
utter stranger. We have already said, that we would be pleased 
to see some parts of his book arranged as notes upon Chaucer's 

oems. We find if impossible to ‘ pick them in a pile of noisome 
and musty chaff;’ but when they are brought forward in a work 
arranged upon a better plan, our approbation shall be conferred 
much more willingly than our present censure. A natural con- 
sequence of the hurry with which Mr. Godwin has compiled his 
work, is the inaccuracy which has occasionally crept in, although 
less frequently than we could have thought possible Vere, for 
example, the favourite of Richard IL. is likened to ‘ Carr, the 
minion of James I. with these advantages in favour of the former, 
that he was of an ancient family, and Carr an upstart,’ p. S06. 
This is a mistake. Carr, or Ker, Earl of Somerset, was the 
third son of Sir Thomas Ker of Fairnyhirst, the chief of a very 
ancient and powerful family, now represented by the Marquis 
of Lothian. As he had unfortunately little personal merit, it is 
hard to deprive him of the advantage of birth, which he really 
possessed. ‘The universal predominance of the French language 
in the reign of Edward III. is expressed with rather too much 
latitude, vol. 1. p. 18. Previous to the birth of Chaucer, a re- 
markable change had begun to take place in this particular. 
Histories, and long poems of devotion and chivalry, were already 
translated out of the Romance or French language into English, 
ind these insuch numbers, as sufficiently to demonstrate that they 
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were not required for the use of the lower and middle classes 
alone. We should have been pleased to have seen the authority 
upon which the romances of Robert sans peur and Kobert le 
diuble are ascribed to Waer, having esteemed these tales of later 
date than the Roman de Rou. ‘The story of Anlaf the Dane, 
who is said to have penetrated into King Athelstane’s tent, dis- 
guised as a minstrel, is rather apocryphal, especially with the 
miraculous decorations of William of Malmesbury. Mr. God- 
win seems to entertain some doubt of John of Gaunt’s flight into 
Scotland, and residence at Holyrood-house. But no fact can be 
better attested. Andrew of Winton, a contemporary historian, 
has dedicated a chapter to show 

*Qhwen of Longcastele the Duke 

Refute intil Scotland tuk.’ Book TX. c. 4. 

He mentions particularly his progress, in which he was attended 
by Earl William of Douglas, trom Berwick to Haddington, and 
thence io Edinburgh— 

‘ And intil Haly-rwde-hows that Abbay 

Thai made hym tor to take herbry.’ 

This circumstance, and the more recent asylum afforded in Scot- 
lend to Henry VI. are probably alluded to by Molinet, when he 
terms that country 

* De tous siecles, le mendre 

Et le plus tol}crant.’ 

The style of Mr. Godwin’s life of Chaucer is, in our appre- 
hension, uncommonly depraved, exhibiting the opposite defects 
of meanness and of bombast. This is especially evident in those 
seniimental flourishes with which he has garnished his narrative, 
and which appear to us to be executed ina most extraordinary 
taste. In the following simile, for example, we hardly know 
whether most to admire the elegance and power of conception, 
or the happy ease and dignity of expression. 

* Its slender pillars [the author is treating of the later Gothic archi- 
tecture] may possess various excellences, but they are certainly not 
magnificent; and the shafts by which the pillars are frequently sur- 
rounded have an insignificant air, suggesting to us an idea of fragility, 
and almost reminding usof the humble vehicle through whichan English 
or German rustic inhales the fumes of the Indianweed.’ Vol. 1. p. 514. 

In P: 181, we hear of ‘atune, in which the luxuriance and 
multiplicity of musical sounds obscures and tramples with dis- 
dain upon the majestic simplicity of words. In other places, 
we find ‘ the technicalities of justice’—*‘ the religious nerve of the 
soul of man’—young knights who looked upon the field of Ron- 
cesvalles with ‘ augmented circulation’--‘ unforshortened figures’ 
—an ‘ ancient baron netghboured to a throne,’ and sundry other 
extremely new and whimsical expressions. But even these con- 
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ceited barbarisms offend us less than the execrable taste display 
ed in the following account of Chaucer’s early studies. 


‘He gave himself up to the impressions of nature, and to the sen- 
sations he experienced. He studied the writings of his contempora- 
ries, and of certain of the ancients. He was learned according to the 
learning of his age. He wrote, because he felt himself impelled to 
write. He aualysed the models which were before him. He sought 
to please his friends and fellow scholars in the two Universities. He 
aspired to an extensive and lasting reputation.’ Vol. i. p. 436. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Godwin considers these short sen- 
tences as the true model of a nervous and concise style. For 
our part, we find the sense so poor and trite, when compared with 
the pithy and sententious mode of delivery, that we feel in our clo- 
set the same shame we have sometimes experienced in the thea~ 
tre, when a fourth rate actor has exposed himself by mouthing, 
slapping his pockets, and, according to stage “rer making the 
most of a trifling part. We will not pursue this subject any fur- 
ther, although we could produce from these ponderous tomes some 
notable instances of the mock heroic, and of the tone of false and 
affeeted sentiment. Such passages have tempted us to exclaim 
with Pandarus (dropping only one letter of his ejaculation), | 


‘Alas! alas! so noble a creature 
As is a man should reden* such ordure”’ 


Upon the whole, Mr. Godwin’s friends have, in one respect, 
great reason to be satisfied with the progress of his convalescence. 
We hope and trust, that the favourable symptoms of his case may 
continue. He is indeed now and then very /ow; or, in other 
words, uncommonly dull ; but there is no apparent return of that 
fever of the spirits which alarmed us so much in his original pub- 
lications. The insurrection of Jack Straw (a very dangerous to- 
pic) produces only a faint and moderate aspiration breathed to- 
wards the ‘sacred doctrines of equality,’ which it is admitted are 
too apt tobe ‘ rashly, superficially, and irreverently acted upon, 
involving their disciples in the most fearful calamity. The dis- 
grace of Alice Pierce, or Perrers, the chere amie of Edward UI, 
or, as Mr. Godwin delicately terms her, ‘ the chosen companion 
of his hours of retirement and leisure,’ calls down his resentment 
against the turbulence and rudeness of the Good Parliament. 
But less could hardly have been expected from the author of the 
Memoirs of a late memorable female. 

We cannot help remarking that the principles of a modern 
philosopher continue to alarm the public, after the good man 
* For dreden. 
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himself has abandoned them, just as the very truest tale will some- 
times be distrusted from the habitual falsehood of the narrator, 
We fear this may have incommoded Mr. Godwin in his antiqua- 
rian researches, more than he seems to be aware of. When he 
complains that private collectors declined ‘to part with their 
treasures fora short time out of their own hands,’ did it never oc- 
cur to Mr. Godwin that the maxims concerning preperty, con- 
tained in his Political Justice,’ were not altogether calculated to 
conciliate confidence in the author ? 

But, upon the whole, the Life of Chaucer, if an uninteresting, 
is en invocent performance ; and were its prolixities and super. 
fluities unsparingly pruned (which would reduce the work to 
about one fourth of its present size.) we would consider it as an 
accession of some value to English literature. 


Art XVII. Experiments and Observations on the various Al. 
loys, on the Sper ific Gravity, and on the Comparative Wear 
of Gold. Being the Substance of a Report made to the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council, ap- 

ointed to take into consideration the State of the Coins of this 
Sbadtces. and the present Establishment and Constitution of 
his Majesty’s Mint. By Charles Hatchett, Esq. F. R.§. 
From Phil. Trans. for 1803. Part l. pp 150. 


N the month of February 1798, a committee of Privy Coun- 

cil, composed of the great Otficers of State, the Chiefs of the 
several Courts, the President of the Royal Society, and one or 
two other persons in hich public stations, was appointed to ex- 
amine the state of the British coin. One of the first objects of 
inquiry was, the cause of that loss which the gold currency is 
found to sustain in the course of circulation; and the Com- 
mittee very properly delegated this investigation to Messrs. Ca 
vendish and Hatchett, who, between the latter end of 1798 and 
the month of April 1801, carried on that most interesting course 
of experiments which forms the subject of the present communi- 
cation. Although Mr. Hatchett is the narrator of the proceed- 
ings, and very honourably takes upon himself the responsibility 
of any inaccuracies that may have been introduced, he assigns to 
Mr. Cavendish his just share of praise, by stating that the new 
machinery and dies used in the experiments were entirely of his 
contrivance. 

Although the questions to be resolved by this inquiry, related 
to the wearing of gold by friction, yet in the course of the experi- 
ments, various facts have been discovered respecting the combi- 
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nations of the precious metals, which the expensive nature of the 
materials had prevented former chemists from observing. As 
the results of Mr, Hatchett’s elaborate investigation are highly 
important both to the political economist and the metallurgist, 
we shall present our readers with a short abstract of the points 
which he has succeeded in ascertaining ; and we shall af the same 
time notice that part of the method of conducting the experi- 
ments which is distinguished by its originality. 

Two general ohjects of inquiry were proposed ; to determine 
the comparative effects of friction upon soft and upon hard gold, 
and to determine the comparative effects of friction upon smooth 
and flat, and upon rough surfaces. Neither of these problems 
had ever been satisfactorily solved; the solution of the former 
was still a matter of complete uncertainty, and the common opi- 
nion respecting that of the latter was founded on vague conjec- 
ture. 

In order to obtain a full explanation of the matter, it was ne- 
cessary to examine, first of all, the effects of different alloys and 
in different proportions, from one twelfth (the standard) down to 
1 

By a great multitude of experiments, Mr. Hatchett found that 
ofall the metals, bismuth has the most powerful effect in destroy- 
ing the ductility of gold : That lead and antimony are litile infe- 
rior to bismuth in this respect : That lessthan yyy of these three 
metals is sufficient to render gold brittle : That nickel is less in- 
jurious than any of the semimetals ; and that tin, which has ge- 
nerally been supposed so peculiarly destructive of ductility, as 
to render a mass of gold brittle, of which it did not sensibly in- 
crease the weight, possesses no such property when perfectly 
free from admixture of other metals: That gold may be made 
standard with iron, and retain its ductility, though its hardness 
is increased, and its colour changed: That all the metallic sub- 
stances, except silver and copper, are injurious either to ductility 
or colour, or both ; and, however excellent alloys these two may 
prove when pure,the smallest admixture of the metals most injurious 
to ductility, will render them unfit for the purpose: That gold 
alloyed w.th silver, or copper, or tin, may be fused without loss 
from volatilization or oxydation; but that a considerable loss of 
weight is produced from these causes in the fusion of other alloys 
of gold. ‘The general conclusion from the whole of titis elaborate 
course of experiments, is decidedly in favour of the two alloys, 
copper and silver, already generally used, by which test soever 
we try them—whether by their effects on the colour, on the duc- 
tility, or on the fusibility of the mixture. These metals alone 
give a compound, exacily resembling gold, in the three important 
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properties of external appearance, capacity of being wrought, 
and capacity of being melted without loss. 

Besides the facts just now mentioned with respect to alloys of 
iin and iren, the first part of Mr. Hatchett’s inquiries have sug. 
gested a variety of new chemical observations, chiefly upon the 
union of gold with arsenic and with manganese. 

The next object was, to examine, with great minuteness, the 
specific gravity of gold differently alloyed, and to point out the 
causes of those variations to which it is liable. 

Mr. Hatchett has given the results of his comparisons in the 
form of a table, exhibiting the specific gravitics of the gold when 
alloyed with the different metals. ‘The most singular fact which 
this table presents, is the effect of lead and bismuth upon the gold 
which they alloy. Although their specific gravities are extreme. 
ly different, they produce, by mixture with gold, compounds 
nearly equal in specific gravity. Gold of the specific gravity 
19.172 alloyed with lead (spec. grav. 11. 352) was of spec. gray, 
18.080; with bismuth (spec. grav. y 822) it was of spec. grav, 
18.038 ; with silver its specific gravity was only :7,027 Mr, 
Hatchett’s table points out other analogies between bismuth and 
Jead, and other diversities between the specific gravities of simple 
and compound metals 

The next table contains a comparison of the changes produced 
on the bulk of gold by various alloys. ‘The greatest contraction 
appears to have been produced by tin, and the greatest expan- 
sion by a mixture of lead and copper. A mixture of tin and cop- 
per produced the smallest contraction; cobalt, and a mixture of 
copper and zinc, the smallest expansion. ‘lhe expansion pro- 
duced by silver, was less than that produced by any single me- 
tal, except cobalt. in both these sets of experiments, the prow 
portion of the alloy was that of the standard. 

From a great number of experiments on the variations of spe- 
cific gravity, our author concludes, that the same mass. varies in 
specific gravity according to the mutual diffusion of the metal 
and the alloy, and according to the degree of friction which, 
though equally mixed, it may have sustained; and that it may 
even vary in quality, although all of the same specific gravity. 
All these experiments, which are too numerous for any abridge- 
ment, completely justify one conclusion,—that it is absurd to 
estimate the value of the coin of any country by insulated expe- 
riments on a few pieces. Mr. Hatchett also disproves the state- 
ments of many authors relative to the specific gravity of fine and 
standard gold, from which some have inferred the inferiority of 
the standard gold in the present reign. Jt appears, on the con- 
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trary, that the average specific gravity of the gold coin, at pre- 
sent in circulation, is considerably greater than that of the same 
coin in former reigns. As illustrative of the errors into which 
authors have been led by reasoning from a few experiments on 
this subject, we may mention the inference of Mr. Brisson, that 
the specific gravity of the gold coin of France is greater than that 
of the English gold coin He drew this conclusion from examin- 
ing a single guinea, and from finding that its specific gravity was 
to that which he had found for the French gold, as 117.629 to 
17.647. Even admitting this experiment to have been conclusive 
with respect to the whole coins similarly alloyed, Mr. Hatchett 
proves, very clearly, by his own observations, that the different 
proportions of silver and copper in the same portion of alloy, may 
vary the specific gravity of the compound between 17.927 and 
17.157. The experiments, on the other hand, by which the offi- 
cers of the mint proved that the coin of this reign is better than that 
of the former periods since the Restoration, were made with above 
170,000 guineas taken promiscuously from the different reigns. 
The last inquiry into which our author entered, was undertaken 
in order to compare the effects of friction upon gold coins differ- 
ently alloyed. As the pieces of gold currency are exposed to 
rubbing either against each other, or against silver and copper, 
or against sand and other gritty powders, each of those cases has 
been examined by a series of experiments with proper apparatus. 
The friction of different alloys, and of different dies, was com- 
pared by means of two frames in which the specimens to be ex- 
amined were fixed, each above another, with a superincumbent 
weight. A motion backwards and forwards, in every direction, 
was communicated to the frames by a windlass and cranks. All 
the pieces were pressed by the same weight; they all moved 
equally, and bore flat each against another ; and an account could 
be kept of the quantity of friction, by the number of revolutions 
which the wheels of the windlass performed. Mr. Hatchett ex- 
hibits, in tables, the results of the various experiments made with 
this apparatus. It appears from these, that gold made standard 
with copper and with silver, suffers less by friction than gold of 
23 carats 33 grains; that gold made standard with a mixture of 
copper and iron, or copper and tin, suffers a great deal more than 
fine gold; and that dies, of whatever alloy, rubbed against each 
other, suffer more if rough than if smooth; that, celeris paribus, 
the more ductile metals are worn by the harder ones, which be- 
come coated by them ; that copper, rubbing against copper, suf- 
fers a much greater diminution than gold against gold; that 
standard gold, if ductile and soft, suffers less when rubbed against 
the same, than harder and more brittle standard gold when rub- 
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bed against the same; that when soft and hard gold rub together, 
the former loses most. All the experiments leading to these cop. 
clusions were made with very long continued friction, under a 
weight of above three pounds eight ounces on each piece ; and 
the absolute loss which the standard gold sustained was trifling, 
The loss must, of consequence, be extremely small which the cup. 
rency sustains by the rubbing of the pieces one against the other, 

The next experiment was made in order to compare the losses 
sustained by differently alloyed kinds of gold, in knocking to. 
gether irregularly, and tumbling about drawers. The apparatus 
consisted only of a square box of oak wood, inclosing the pieces, 
and turned round by a windlass. This experiment confirmed 
the general results of the others: the soft and ductile gold suf- 
fered more when rubbed against a similar compound of gold; 
but the roughness or smoothness of the surface made no var 
tion upon the result. 

In order to ascertain the comparative effects of the friction 
produced by powder, sand, &c. on differently alloyed gold, the 
pieces were fixed in a frame, and pressed upon a horizontal plane 
which moved round, and exposed to the metals a shallow groove 
filled with the substance that was to be rubbed against the metals, 
Whiting, fine writing sand, filings of gold made standard by cop- 
per, and filings of iron, were successively put into the groove, 
in all the experiments, the finest gold, and most ductile alloy, 
suffered most from the friction ; and, ceteris paribus, the stamp 
ed dies suffered more than the flat ones. 

From the whole of the experiments upon friction, it maybe 
concluded in general, that when coins of the same quality mb 
together, the most ductile suffer the smallest diminution; that 
when coins of different qualities rub together, the most ductile 
are worn by the barder; and that earthy powders and metallic 
filings wear the most, in proportion to, their ductility ; the ex 
tremes of hardness and ductility being unfavourable to the dur- 
bility of the impression and the preservation of the weight. Mr. 
Hatchett’s experiments seem to prove, that the standard of 22 
carats is extremely well adapted to the purposes of coinage ; and 
as silver and copper are the only alloys that can be used, the 
question is reduced to the comparative merits of these two metals 
and their mixtures. Gold alloyed with silver, though preferable 
in several points of view, is exceptionable, on account of the ex- 
pence, the paleness of colour, and the waste arising from duc- 
tility. Mr. Hatchett seems rather to incline towards gold alloy- 
ed with copper, as it is little inferior to that alloyed with a mixture 
of silver and copper. But he is most decidedly of opinion that 
there does not appear the shadow of a reason for imputing 
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wear, the loss said to have been lately sustained by the gold cur- 
rency of this country. His whole experiments lead indeed, with 
uniform clearness, to this conclusion, that whatever may be the 
comparative merits of the three alloys, silver, copper, and a mix~ 
ture of the two, the absolute loss must be very trifling which the 
standard gold formed with them can sustain in the course of fair 
circulation. 

If any thing could render this very admirable and interesting 
paper more valuable, to such as may be desirous of comparing 
the political inferences which it suggests, with the experimental 
gounds of Mr. Hatchett’s conclusions, it would be the addition 
of amore general table, exhibiting at one view the results of all 
the three sections into which the inquiry is divided. 


——e 


Art. XVI. Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regii Edinburgensis. 
Svo. Edinburgi, apud Bell & Bradfute. 1803. 


PR vue the practice of medicine was divided into different 
branches, and the apothecary confined himself to the pre- 
paration and composition of medicines which the physician pre- 
scribed, it became absolutely necessary that some authority 
should be constituted, both to determine what substances were 
to be kept in the shops, and in what manner they were to be pre- 
pared or compounded. At first, the direction of some eminent 
practitioner was generally followed by tacit consent ; but rival 
awthorities soon introduced confusion, and at last the legislatures 
of various civilized states authorised certain individuals or soci- 
cies to prepace Pharmacopoeias, containing lists of simples, and 
collections of receipts, which should in future regulate those 
ere in the art of Pharmacy. This privilege was confer- 

on the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh in 1685, 
by the Scotish Parliament; and their Pharmacopoeias, of which 
this is the ninth edition, has always been held in high estimation 
inevery part of Europe. 

The first edition was published in 1699; and, according to 
the notions of the times, was overloaded with a variety of use- 
less and disgusting substances, such as, Cranium hominis vio- 
lenta morte extincti, Secundina humana, Stercus humanum, &c. ; 
and disfigured with many formulas, of which the principal object 
seems to have been, to crowd the greater number of incongru- 
ous substances into one composition. Considerable advances to- 
wards selection and simplicity were made in the subsequent edi- 
tions of 1722, 1735, 1744, and 1756, especially in the last. 
in the following edition, of 1774, the book acquired the form 
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which it still retains; and although important improvements 
were necessarily made in 1783, 1788, and 1792, the College 
has again thought it necessary to revise their Pharmacoposia, 
and have introduced some very material, if not beneficial, alters 
tions. 

The custom of the Edinburgh College, of thus re-editing 
their Pharmacopoeia after short intervals, has been found fault 
with, as favouring the introduction of inconsiderate changes, 
and rendering a work, which is intended for a standard, var. 
able in its directions, and unsteady in its principles. These ip. 
conveniences cannot be denied. Articles are introduced in om 
edition, which are rejected from the next, and a new language 
is invented every nine or ten years; in consequence of which, 
those who are unable to learn and unlearn so quickly as the Cd. 
lege direcis, soon cease to learn altogether: and many practi. 
tioners of eminence are obliged to have recourse to their junior 
apprentices for an explanation of the technical language of the 
day. These inconveniences, however, are, in our opinion, much 
more than counterbalanced by various advantages. The fre- 
quency of publication facilitates the introduction of those im- 
provements which naturally arise from the progress of naturd 
history and chemistry : it renders the necessary changes les 
violent and abrupt ; and prevents the art from ever falling far be- 
hind the state of those sciences, and becoming substantially ob 
solete—events which must always happen, if it were only pub- 
lished at considerably longer intervals. Finally, it is a direct 
source of real improvement, for it affords an opportunity tore- 
cord the discoveries of individuals, which might otherwise die 
with their authors, and gives rise to discussions on doubtful 
points which cannot fail to be beneficial to science. The truth 
of these assertions may be proved by an appeal to the state of 
Pharmacy in Paris—in that city which arrogantly boasts pre- 
eminence in all the sciences connected with it. ‘The last edi- 
tion of the Coder de Paris was published in 1758, since which 
time, if we may judge by the Manuel du Pharmacien of Bouil- 
lon La Grange, one of their most eminent Chemists, and an 
apothecary by profession, pharmacy has made no progress, eX 
cept in the preparations which are strictly eee. 

The observations which we have to make on the work of the 
learned Body, now before us, will have a reference either to what 
they have done, or to what they have omitted to do, whether ip 
the matter, arrangement,or nomenclature. From the list of their 
officinal simples they have rejected Abrotanum, Althoea, Amyg- 
dala amara, Anethum, Angelica Sylvestris, Aristolochia tenuis, 
Artemisia, Arum, Asarum (by mistake as the pulvis asari com- 
positus isretained) Atriplex foetida, Bryonia, Convallaria, Cu- 
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beba, Cuminum, Curcuma, Cursuta, Dictamnus albus, Dulca- 
mara, Ferrum vitriolatum, Flammula Jovis, Foenum Graecum, 
Fuligo ligm, Fumaria, Ginseng, Hedera terrestris, Helenium, 
Hedbelopetiue, Imperatoria, Iris palustris, Lichen Istandicus, 
Ligusticum, Lihum album, Lujuta, Mentha sativa, Millefo- 
lium, Mitlepeda, Parietaria, Pimpinella, Plartago, Prunus 
sylvestris, Pulsatilla nigricans, Radix Indica Lopezana, Saliz, 
Santalum citrinum, Satyrion, Scolopendrium, Scordium, Ser- 
pyllum, nae cornu cervi, Thymus, Trichomanes, Verbascum, 

ipera, Urtica, Zedoaria, and Zincum vitriolatum. On the 
other hand, they have introduced CinchonaCarribaea, Cuprum, 
Laurus cinnamomum, (omitted in the former edition by mis- 
take), Rhus toxicodendron, Rosa canina, (formerly omitted by 
mistake), Su/phuretum hydrargyri rubrum, Super-turtris potas- 
sae impurus, Swietenia febrifuga, and Swietenia Mahagoni. 

To the former list many articles might certainly have been 
added. Of this the College seems to have been fully aware, and 
give a satisfactory reason for it: ‘ Praestat enim copia, ut nobis 
videtur, quam penuria premt, Indeed, in rejecting doubtful ar- 
ticles which have once beenadmitted, considerable caution should 
be used ; lest by their re-admission on a future occasion, the opi- 
nions of the College acquire a flactuating and unsteady appear- 
ance. At the same time, the admission of doubtful articles is 
sometimes of use in calling the attention of the public towards 
them, so that their real value may be ascertained 

To the systematic names of each article are subjoined its syno- 
nymes and the parts in use. Perhaps nothing more was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but a great deal of useful information might 
have been added without any impropriety. It would have been 
attended, it is true, with some trouble, and might have afforded 
more opportunity for criticism ; but our opinion of the College 
does not incline us to suppose that they would be sparing of any 
trouble to improve their Fismscamene, or that they would pre- 
fer the negative reputation of committing few blunders, to the 
positive merit of communicating much information, ‘The addi- 
tion which we wish to see made to tlie present list of officinal sub- 
stances, is a concise account of their habits, place of growth, sen- 
sible qualities, virtues, uses, and dozes. ‘The following example 
from the Pharmacopoeia Rossica, of the substance which is sup- 
posed to afford the quack medicine recommended for the cure of 
the gout by Dr. Beddoes, will shew in how few words this may be 
done. ‘Puytonaccas herba recens, radix. Phytolacca de- 
cundra, Linn. cl. X. ord. Decagynia (vernacular name), Planta 
perennis in Virginia, Italia, Helvetia, & horto nostro botant- 
co sponte cresett. Opor nullus. SAPOR acris, corrosivus, 
Virtus anticancrosa, Usus, Cancer apertus & vitia cancro- 
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similia. Dosis, Succus expressus ex tota stirpe caloris solaris 
ope m speciem unguenti deasatur, quo ipso vel folits conquassa. 
tes, pars canerosa tegitur.’ 

We shall now notice, first, the omissions ; then, the additions ; 
and, lastly, the changes made in the preparations. ‘They have 
omitted Arungia porcina praeparata, Millipeda ppt. Testae 
ostreorum ppt. Opium purificatum, Spongia usla, Conserca 
prunorum sylvestrium, Oleum expressum Ricini, Tinctura Mos 
chi, Tinctura Rhoei dulcis, Tinctura Valerianae ammoniatae, 
Extractum pulsatillae nigricantis, Aqua stillatitia seminum An 
ethi, Aqua stillatitia Menthae sativae, Oleum stillatitium Men- 
thae sativae, Oleum e cornubus rectificatum, Aqua aeruginisam- 
moniatae, Aatimonium ustum cum nitro, and Pilulae Plummen. 
They have added, Infusum Cinchonae officinalis, Infusum Di- 
gitalis purpureae, Acidumacetosumcamphoratum, Tinctura Di 
gitalis purpureae,linctura Hyosctami nigri, Acitum acetosum- 
forte, Acidum nitricum, Aqua superecarbonatis potassae, Aqua 
super-carbonatis sodae, Su/phuretum potassae, Hydrosulphure. 
tum ammoniae, Murias barytae, Solutio muriatis Redan Solu. 
tio muriatis calcis, Carbonas ferri praecipitatus, Hydrargyrus 
purificatus, Solutio acetitis zinci, Pulvis opiatus, Pilulue aloa 
cum assa faetida, Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri cinerei, Unguen- 
tum oxidi stydrargyrt rubri, Unguentum acidi mtrosi, and Em 
plastrum meloes vesicatorii compositum, 

The alterations in the formu/@ which have been retained, are 
numerous, and some of them important. The language seems 
to have been carefully revised, and the directions are in many 
places rendered more perspicuous by the substitution of determ> 
nate for indetermiaate quantities. The succus spissatus conii mac 
lati is now prepared as the other inspissated juices, without the ad- 
dition ofthe powder. ‘The extractum hamatoxyli Campechianis 
prepared by simple decoction with water and evaporation ; and 
the extracts of jalap and cinchona are improved, by conducting 
the decoction in a different manner from what was formerly di- 
rected. ‘The proportion of sulphuric acid employed in the pre- 
parations of the nitrous and muriatic acids, is increased from one 
pound to sixteen ounces. The directions for the preparation of 
the alcohol ammoniatum certainly are not economical, if they can 
even be admitted to be scientific; for, by using the carbonate of 
potass to decompose the muriate of ammonia, a large proportion 
of carbonate of ammonia is formed, which is not dissolved by the 
alcohol ; whereas lime, which was ordered in the seventh edi- 
tion, disengages the whole ammonia in a caustic state, which is 
readily soluble in alcohol. A process is described, however, for 
preparing the sulphate of potass in an economical manner from 
the residuum remaining after the distillation of nitrous acid. 
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The tartrite of antimony is directed to be prepared with the oxide 
of antimony and sulphur, instead of the pulvis algarotti. The 

roportion of nitrous acid used to dissolve themercury as a pre~ 
Se inart step in the preparation of the acetite, grey oxide and 
red oxide of mercury, is increased, while that of sulphuric acid, 
used in forming the subsulphate of mercury, is diminished. ‘The 
muriate of mercury is now directed to be prepared by decompo- 
sing the sulphate, instead of the nitrate of mercury. In prepar- 
the pi/ula aloetica, soap is used instead of extract of gentiane® 
The mercurial pill is made with extract of hips and starch, instead 
ef manna and powder of liquorice. In the compound pills of 
rhubarb, oil of peppermint is used instead of oil of spearmint ; 
and the soap is left out of the opium pills. 

These are the principal changes which we have observed in the 
matter of this work; and we are satisfied that few of them have 
been made without sufficient reason. At the same time, we must 
ebserve, that they would probably have been more numerous, and 
would certainly have been received with more confidence by the 
public, if, by a remarkable regulation of the College, its members 
were not prohibited from deriving any emolument from the prac- 
tice of pharmacy. This prohibition, we are convinced, has ma~ 
terially retarded the progress of that department of medical science 
in this country; for the discoveries made by those who practise 
it merely as an art, are seldom communicated to theypublic, but 
are rather carefully concealed from their rivals in the profession ; 
while the improvement of pills and plasters, although of great uti- 
lity, is not in itself an object of sufficient interest to engage the 
attention of the experimental chemist. Corporations have often 
been blamed for attempting to extend their monopoly too far; 
but this is the only instance we can remember of a chartered so- 
ciety voluntarily diminishing the privileges of its members, in op- 
position to their individual interest, to the welfare ofthe society, 
and to the intentions of the Legislature. And since it is certain 
that these privileges have not been renounced in consequence of 
any agreement with the other branches of the profession, we can 
see no other motive for the prohibition but a mistaken notion of 
dignity. But, in these times, when a charlatan in his chariot is a 
more important personage than a philosopher on foot, it does not 
appear to us that it would be in the smallest degree derogatory 
to the dignity of the College, to permit its members to acquire a 
practical knowledge of that art, of which they are appointed by 
Jaw the guardians and directors. 

In the arrangement, fewer changes have been made than might 
have been expected. The editors have now placed the Vinum 


tartritis antimonii, the Tinetura Ferri muriati, Ferri limatura 
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purificatayCarbonas ferri, and Ferri oxidum migrum purificatum, 
among the metallic preparations, although they have allowed the 
three last also to retain their former places among the simple pre- 
parations. This oversight, however, isof very little consequence, 
and will not occur again, if, as we hope, the College shall distri- 
bute, more systematically, the other miscellaneous preparations, 
some of them by no means distinguished for simplicity, which are 
© arranged under this head. It is not of much importance what 
© principles of arrangement are adopted in such a work as this ; but 
they should be adhered to as correctly as possible, and should 
never mislead. ‘Some Colleges have chosen an alphabetical or 
der, and it answers the purpose sufficiently ; but, since the edi. 
tors of the present Pharmacopoeia have preferred a more scienti- 
fic plan, they should not have classed the foecu/um or matter de- 
sited from the expressed juice of the wild cucumber amongthe 
inspissated juices, nor have swelled the list of infusions with the 
Potio carbonatis calcis, which is a mixture, or the Aqua caleis, 
which is a saline solution, or the Mucilages, which should forma 
class by themselves. 

The changes in the Nomenclature are much more numerow 
and important ; and, in adopting these, the College seems to have 
been guided by the most comprehensive and enlightened views. 
They have not,.as on former occasions, contented themselves with 
correcting obvious errors, and introducing occasional improve- 
ments, but they have attempted a complete reform on general 
principles. ‘Their sole object has been, to give to medicinal 
substances such titles as may easily and readily express their 
real nature and composition. ‘To attain this object, they have 
bestowed upon all substances derived from the animal or vege- | 
table kingdoms, the names which they possess in the most” 
approved systems of natural history; and wherever it was ap 
plicable, they have used the language lately introduced with 
such evident advantages into the science of Chemistry. Now, 
when we consider that Materia Medica and Pharmacy are but 
branches of Natural History and Chemistry, or rather that they 
may be defined, the application of these sciences to the purposes 
of medicine, the propriety of these principles, in an abstract 
point of view, does not seem to admit of doubt. But since other 
names have already received the sanction of custom, it may still 
be questioned whether a reform, conducted on these indisputable 
principles, be altogether practicable. If its practicability can be 
proved, all other objections to its expediency will be easily re- 
moved ; and, that it is practicable to a certain extent, is proved 
in the present work. The principles might perhaps have been 
carried still further; but the reasons which the College have 
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iven for not doing so, are, in our opinion, just and. satisfactory. 
Lost the titles of some medicines should become'too bulky and 
complicated, they have attempted to express, by them, only 
their active and essential constituents. For the'same reason, they 
have prescribed some simples in common use, as Opium, Mose 
chus, Castoreum, and Crocus Anglicus, by their officinal names, 
thinking it sufficient to point.out, inthe catalogue of the Materia 
Medica, the animals and vegetables from which they are obtain-.», 
ed. They have alsoleft unchanged, some names, such as Tincture. 
and Spirit which, although scarcely chemical, have been long in” 
common use in Pharmacy. But although, upon the whole, the 
Edinburgh College have given an excellent example of a reform- 
ed pharmaceutical nomenclature, we think it may still be useful 
to explain, more minutely, the principles on which it seems to 
have been formed, to show what it would have been if they had 
been strictly adhered to, and to ascertain the rules by which 
exceptions may be regulated. 

The general principles are, 

1. The officinal names of all substances employed in medicine 
should be the same with the systematic names. 

2. The titles of eompound medicines should indicate the na- 
ture of their composition. 

To carry the first law into effect, it seems only necessary to 
select the systems which are to be followed. The new chemical 
nomenclature is so ingeniously contrived, and so well adapted 
for general use, that there does not appear to be any objection 
to employing it without limitation. On the contrary, for the 
purposes of Pharmacy itvis rather deficient ; the authors and im- 

_ »provers of that nomenclature, not having extended is as yet so 

¥ Er. as to express some very common forms of combination ina 

» manner at all consistent with the brevity of aname. Some ob- 
servations which have occurred to us on this subjeet, will be in- 
troduced with more propriety hereafter, when we speak of com- 
pound titles. From the received chemical language, we meet 
with very few deviations in the present work. In general, they 
have expressed, with great neatness, the relationbetween the acid 
and base in compound salts, in which either is predominant, by 
prefixing the particles sub or super to the name of the acid. 
‘There are, however, some exceptions. Boras sodae should have 
been Sub-boras sodae ; Carbonas potassae, Sub-carbonas potas- 
sae; and Sulphus aluminae, Super-sulphas aluminae. 

In some triple salts they have omitted the name of the less im- 
portant base. Su/phus alumina is the super-sulphas alumina et 
potassae of chemists; and T'artris antimonii should have been 
Tartaris antimonii et potassae. The great length of these names 
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is Not a'sufficieat’objection; for if, on any account, we deviate 
from the names adopted by chemists on rational principles, we 
are retaining distinctions between the language of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, the progress towards the abolition of which, is a stri- 
king merit of the New Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia Besides, the 
names now adopted actually belong to other Chemical substances; 
and if the proper names are too inconvenient, we would prefer 
their old synonymes, 4/umen and Tartarus emeticus. Ammoni- 
aretum cupri means a combination of oxide of copper with am- 
monia ; but, as in the substance to which that name is given, the 
whole of the sulphuric acid contained in the sulphate of copper 
is still present, Sub- su/phas cupri et ammonia would perhaps be 
more correct. Simple names should be given to simple substan. 
ces; but we find vinegar named Acidum acetosum—distilled 
vinegar, Acidum acetosum distillatum—and vinegar, in that con- 
eentrated state in which it is obtained by decomposing the ace 
tates, Acidum acetosum forte: whereas, the last, being the most 
simple state, should be Acidum acetosum, or rather acetusum; 
distilled vinegar, Actdum aceticum dilutum ; and common vine 
gar, Acidum aceticum impurum. 

Adjectives ending in atus, derived from the names of chemical 
substances, denote, according to Mr. Chenevix, the latest re- 
former of chemical language, that their substances are acidified 
and in the state of combination. On this principle the terms 
Ammoniatus, Camphoratus, Sulphuratus, and Optatus, used by 
the Edinburgh college, are objectionable, ‘The excellent memoir 
of M. Proust on the sulpharets of antimony, published since the 
Pharmacopoeia, naturally suggests some imprevements on their 
nomenclature. He has found that the old Virtrum antimonis andy 
Crocus antimonii are both combinations of sulphuret of antimony) 
with oxide of antimony ; but that, in the former, it is only one 
ninth, and in the latter amounts to one fourth of the compound, = 
These differences in proportion might be marked, by naming the ~ 
glass, Oxvidum antimonit cum su/phereto, and the Crocus, Sul- 
phuretum antimon i cum oxido, instead of Oxidum antimonit 
cum sulphure vitricatum, and Oxidum antimonii cum sulphure 
per nitratem potasse, 

The general principle, of adopting the systematic names of 
animal and vegetable substances, is liable to more objections, of 
which the most obvious. is their inconvenient length: for to the 
name of the genus and spe¢ies, that of the variety must be oftea 
added, and almost always the part of production in use must be 
indicated. Thus, to express simple substances, we should say, 
Gumma resina Aloes perfoliutae Socotorinae, Moschus moschi 
moschiferi, Oleum volatile nuclei fructus myrtsticae moschatae, 

It therefore becomes a matter of some importance to abridge 
these names conveniently. The most obvious method is, to omst 
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those parts which are least necessary; but, unfortunately, we 
have no very general rules for determining these, and must be 
guided in our selections entirely by circumstances. When vari- 
eties are mentioned, the specific names may be almost always left 
eut, as, A/oes Sucotorina for Aloes perfoliata Socotorina. In 
some instances, when several species of the same genus are used 
indiscriminately, the specific names may be omitted. Thus, it 
is sufficient to say, Resna pint, Oleum volatile pint. ‘The spe- 
cific name may be also omitted when it is not characteristic, and 
when only one species of a genus is officinal ; as /utea after Gen- 
tiana, officinale after Guasacum, &c. But where the specifie 
nape is characteristic, it is better to omit the generic name.: thus 
Ferula and cucumis are left out, while assa foetida and colocyn- 
this are retained Also, when there are more species than one 
in usé, the specific names, when characteristic, are enough. 
Cate hu. Benzoin. Jalapa, Scammonia, are sufficiently distinc- 
tive, without Mimosa, Styrax, and Convolvou/us.. The part or 
nature of the productions of organized bodies may be always 
omitted from the titles of their compounds, unless there be simi- 
lar preparations of different parts or productions of the same sub- 
stance. Thus we say, Cortex Lauri cinnamomi and Tinctura 
Lauri cinnumomi, Resina Guaiaci and ‘Jinctura Guaiaci ; and 


in a few cases, when the nature of the production is pecan 


its name alone is thought sufficient, as Camphorae, Moschus, 

Opium, without adding Lauri camphorae, Moschi moschiferi, 

and Papaveris somuferi. 1t would also be better to use the 

specific names of substances whose origin is unknown, as Kino, 
one, than give them any false or incorrect appellation. 

In describing the preparations and compositions, it is inipossi- 
ble to be too minute in pointing out the part, state, variety, and, 
in general, every circumstance useful to be known with regard to 
the several ingredients; but in the i2t/es of the compositions, 
such minuteness would be inconvenient ; and therefore we must 
endeavour to render them sufliciently short, and at the same time 
characteristic. To investigate the means of attaining these ends, 
we shall consider the titles of compound medicines as consisting 
ef two parts. 

The first part is commonly descriptive of the form, as Pu/vis, 
Pilula, &c.; Qdly, Of the nature of,the substance, as O/eum 
volatile, Succus expressus, &c. ; Sdly, Of the menstruum, as 
Aqua, Vinum, &c.; or, 4thly, Of the menstruum and mode of 
preparation, as Infusum Spiritus, &c. Of these, the first is a 
strictly pharmaceutical mode of expression, and is not liable to 
error in its application; the others are mostly chemical, and 
suggest some remarks. The epithets fired and volatile, adopted 
by the Edinburgh College, mark the distinction between the twe 
classes of eil more characteristically than expressed and distilled, 
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but they have ¢arried their prineiple too far, in calling the ex~ 
ressed oil of Mace a fixed oil; for it is, in reality, a compound 
of fixed and volatile éil, and the latter is the predominant con- 
stituent. The natural combinations of resin and volatile oil, which 
were formerly called Turpentines, are now denominated by the 
Edinburgh College Resins, but, we are disposed to think, incor- 
rectly; for resin is a term appropriated by chemists to one of the 
constituents, and cannot therefore be applied with propriety to 
the compound. Now, as the College have distinguished resins, 
when combined with asmall quantity of benzoin, by the name of 
Balsams, it appears to us, that the old expression Turpentine 
should be retained to denote compounds of resin and volatile oil, 
Indeed, it is remarkable, that the College still call the latter con- 
stituent, Oleum volatile terebinthinae ; more especially, whea 
another name, Oleum volatile pini, might have been givenin strict 
conformity with the principles they have generally adopted. 
The third and fourth method of denominating compositions 
demand particular attention, as they form a very important branch 
of chemical nomenclature, which has not yet been investigated, 
According to the law that the titles of compound bodies should 
express the nature of their composition, it is obvious that those 
of solutions should consist of the names of the solvent and sol- 
vend, properly combined. In other compounds, the chemical 
neologists have added to the name of the genus or acid, the geni- 
tive of the species or base, as Su/phas baryta. In the same way, 
the names of the solvends, in the genitive, might be combined 
with the name of the solvent. ‘This, in fact, is the manner in % 
which the London College has expressed the solutions of saline 
bodies, in water ; but the other colleges use sometimes aqua, some 
times liquor, and sometimes so/utio ; nor has the principle been” 
extended by the London College to other cases. If strictly a+ 9 
hered to, agua should form a part of the title of all solutions ia Ry 
water, alcohol of those in alcohol, and o/eum of those in oil. 
But this is not sufficient for the purposes of pharmacy ; for we 
often wish to express the manner in which the solution is made. 
This may be done, either by the addition of an epithet, or by 
giving different terminations to the radical word, or by prefixing 
toit the first syllable of the epithet as a characteristic proposition ; 
as In. for solutions prepared by infusion, Dec. by decoction, and 
Dist. by distillation. On this last principle, In-aqua should be 
substituted for infusion, Dec-agua for decoction, and Dist-aqua 
for aqua distillata, in alcohol, or simply alcohol for Tinctura, and 
Dist-alcohol for Spiritus. But although these, or some such mode 
of expression, are what we would be led to by general principles, 
their harshness, and other objections to which they are exposed, 
make us prefer the terms at present in usc. At the same time, 
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we do not think it superfluous to have stated them for thecon- 
sideration of chemical neologists. 

The second part of the title of compositions, consists of the 
name or names of the ingredients or solvends. In’one case only, 
when there are several ingredients possessing similar and equal 
virtues the conclusion of the title is taken from the virtues, and 
not from the substances, as pulvis amoraticum, alcohol amonia- 
tum foetidum, When there are several ingredients in a composi- 
tion, it will in general be sufficient to introduce the name of that 
only on which its virtues principally depend, with the addition ~ 
of the adjective compositus. But this very convenient word must 
be used as seldom as possible, and never when there are only two 
active ingredients. Thus, 7'inctura castorei.et assa foetida would 
be more descriptive than Tinctura castorei composta. When the 
names of two ingredients are introduced in the same title, it isin 
general better to connect them by the conjunction et than cum. 
For example, J'inctura saponis cum opio implies that opium is ad- 
ded to tincture of soap, whereas the composition is a tincture of 
— of opium, Jinctura saponis et opti. 

e have given a more detailed account’of this work, than 
some of our readers may think necessary; but the authority with 
which it is invested, entitled if to attention; and the result of 
our criticism is more honourable than any unqualified eulogium. 
Many of the trifling inconsistencies which we have pointed out, 
may be reasonably accounted for by the work being the produc- 
tion of a Society. For, in cases like the present, where there 
could be no beneficial division of labour, the number of persons 

)sengaged must rather impede than facilitate the execution. Where 
| acontrariety of opinion exists without any controlling power, it 
"generally happens, that, instead of reconciling them by avoiding 
“the extremes, a kind of compromise is made, by every one re- 
"taining certain favourite pointe, and in return admitting others 
* totally inconsistent with them. These inconveniencies have al- 

ways been felt; and accordingly, we believe that the publications 
of learned Bodies are most frequently entrusted to the care of a 
Select Committee, and, in some instances, to a single individual 
in whom they have sufficient confidence. But whether the pre- 
sent work has been the production of an individual, of a er 
mittee, or of the College at large, its general excellence is indis- 
putable. 
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Agr. XIX. The Substance of a Speech intended to have been 
spoken in the House of Lords, November 22, 1803. By R. 
Watson; Lord Bishop of, Landaff Second Edition. — pp. 46, 
Svo. London, Cadell & Davies. 1803. 


HE deservedly high reputation which Bishop. Watson has 

obtained in the literary world, and the liberality, of which 
he has exhibited se many specimens in the field of controversy, 
induce us to pay the highest degree of respectful attention te 
every thing that comes from his pen. We trust it will not be deem- 
edinconsistent with such sentiments of respect, if we express some 
regret that he should now condescend to a popular discussion of 
certain political topics, infinitely below the dignity of his scienti- 
fic powers indeed, but apparently beyond the sphere to which 
his studies in this department have extended. There is little in 
this unspoken speech calculated either to edify or to rouse. The 
style and manner are not remarkably original, nor are the illustra- 
tions distinguished by any peculiar felicity ‘The general political 
doctrines, what we usually call the political principles, are, no 
doub!, perfectly sound, and the polemical matters touched upon 
are treated with admirable temper and candour ; but the topics of 
consolation to which the reverend author resorts, are in the last 
degree chimerical; his advices are vague, and even extravagant 
—we had almost said thoughtless. The practical expedients 
which he recommends in the present crisis of affairs, are evident- 
ly inconsistent with a sober view of the circumstances, aud re- 
pugnant to the most obvious principles of political economy. 

The exordium and peroration of this speech are so peculiz 


adapted to the circumstances under which it does not come bes 


fore us, and are so much at variance with the fact, of the speee 
having been written for publication, that it requires all our revers 
ential feelings towards the author to suppress a smile at the in; 
congruily. 


« My Lords—In obedience to his Majesty’s commands, and in com- 
pliance with my own sense of public duty, I this day appear ia my 
place in the neblest assembly upon earth, convened by the most gra- 
cious Monarch that ever sat upona throne, and required to deliberate 
upon the most important subject that ever occupied your Lordship’s 
attention, or that of any of your predecessors in this House. 

‘I, my Lords, could have been well contented tospend the little re- 
mainder of my life in retirement, and buried in obscurity ; indifferent, 
alike, to the calls of professional emolument, and professional am- 
bition: but I cannot be contented to remain indifferent to the sum- 
mons of my Sovereign, in a time of distress; deaf to the calls of my 
Country, when its existence is endangered.—-Endangered we all know 
it to be: but where is the dastardly son] (none such, J am confident, 
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is to be met with amongst your Lordships; .none such, J hope, isto 
be met with amongst any of those in whose hearing); now speak) — 
Where isthe dastardly soul, who accompanies bis prospect of dan- 
ger with a feeling of despair !” 


After describing some of the evils which would follow a auc-», 
cessful invasion of this island, in very glowing language, sufficient, 
indeed, to animate with British feelings any one who may still be 
insane enough not to deprecate from the bottom of his soul the 
most calamitous of all imaginable events,—his Lordship thus 
brings his intended oration to a close. 


‘Such, my Lords, would be the final event of a successful invasion 
ef this country by the republic of France. I have in some degree 
described it, but I donot in any degree expect it; 1 expect the direct 
eoutrary. My hope and my firm expectation is, that, instead of suc- 
cess, the enemy will experience defeat; instead of triumph, disgrace 
and ruin;—that, under the good providence of God, the arms of 
Great Britain will not only preserve our own independence, but be in- 
strumental in exciting the spirit of other nations to recover theirs, and 
eventually contribute to the establishing the true liberty, and promot- 
ing the true prosperity of France itself—But on this subject I 
forbear — 

* And now, Illustrious Peers of this mighty empire! Venerable Fa- 
thers of our most Venerable Church! | beseech you, mdividually, to 
pardon me, if, inthe warmth of my zeal for the public safety (never 
more endangered than at present!) any expression has escaped me, 
unworthy the dignity of your rank to hear, unbecoming the decorum 
of my stationto utter. Little more can be expected by the country 
from a man of my age, except from his prayers; and mine shall ne- 


ver be wanting for its preservation, and for peace among mankind.’ 


We are informed in the advertisement, that it was Bishop Wat- 
-gon’s full intention to have delivered the substance of the speech 
in the House of Lords ; but that, as he proceeded, he found it 
 imposssible to comprehend, in a short speech, all he wished to 
» state ; that he was unwilling to take up the time of the House with 
“his speculations, and therefore has ae the present mode of 

giving his sentiments to the public. eshall now lay before our 
readers the result of these ‘ speculations.’ The substance of them 
appears, indeed, to have been long, if not accurately, weighed by 
the reverend auther ; and in behalf of the most objectionable of 
his propositions, he cannot surely plead the pressure of other 
cares, or the hurry of extemporary composition ; for it is now six 
years since he gave it to the world in another form. 

After some splendid declamation, in our apprehension not very 
necessary, against the conduct of that peopl whose spirit of uni- 
versal domination has left them without one sincere friend, and 
whose mean submission to domestic tyranny has effaced the tran~ 
sient admiration excited by their conquests, our author proceeds 
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to unfold his opinion upon the measures fit to be adopted in the 
present crisis of British affairs—‘ those means which, in addition 
to our present exertions, may help to avert the catastrophe from 
ourselves.’ 

The first expedient which he suggests for the salvation of the 
country, is, that the first class under the Defence Act should be 
called out and trained to arms, not merely as a temporary mea- 
sure, but in all time coming, after the danger which now threat- 
ens us shall have passed away. It is, no doubt, a little singular, 
that one of his grand remedies for a present and pressing evil, 
should consist in a plan of future amelioration. _Britainis attack- 
ed by the most powerful and victorious nation in the world; she 
is left to fight single-handed against all the force that such an ad- 
versary can send out ; the other states, either jealous or overaw- 
ed, stand back to wait the issue of the combat ; in a few weeks, 
this momentous strife is to be decided on our own shores ; the 
case has become extreme, beyond the reach of all former calcu- 
lation ; we meet the emergency by proportionate’exertions ; and, 
left to the strength of our own arms, we are calling forth all our 
domestic resources, in hourly expectation of the tremendous af- 
fray. Yetall this, says Bishop Watson, avails you nothing: you 
must continue a similar degree of active preparation after the cri- 
sis has terminated favourably ;—you must become more a nili- 
tary people ;—this is your only chance of being saved. But, 
let us see what is this nostrum which is prescribed during the pa- 
roxysm of disease, and is, it would appear, toeffect a present cure 
by a subsequent improvement of the consitution. Our author 
proposes that, annually, 50,000 youths, who had attained the age 
of 17 during the preceding year, should be called out and taught” 
the use of arms ; and that, after six years, they should be dismiss” 
sed as emeriti, except when the public service required their a 4 
sistance. Inthis manner, he thinks a body of 300,000 young’ 
men would easily be trained in six years, and, after that, a con= 
stant succession of the same number would be kept up ; so that 
the nation might become sufficiently military, to defy all its ene- 
mies, by drilling.a portion of its youth a few days every year. 

This project, as thus described, impresses us, in the first place, 
with a very unfavourable idea of our author’s skill in political a- 
rithmetic. How could he imagine that, by annually raising 
50,000 men, we shall have a force of 300,000 at the end of six 
years? He cannot reasonably expect that there should remain 
more than 260,000 fit for service, allowing for deaths, casualties, 
and emigration. But, admitting the same numbers always to be 
kept up, by whatever means ;—it is not surely a few days train- 
ing that can render the nation sufficiently military to cope with 
the best standing armies in Europe. If, on the other hand, this 
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militia rotation is proposed as a succedaneum for the ancient mi- 
litia, arid not for the standing army, it is scafcely conceivable that 
our author should think of embodying a military force of such ex- 
tent by compulsion, without the admission of substitutes; and if 
it is only intended to supersede the extraordinary modes of de- 
fence, by volunteers, or a levy en masse, we are at a loss fo per- 
ceive any great novelty in the plan, unless that it very much li- 
mits the extent of the usual methods of arming the people, by 
beginning with a small number of recruits, and teaching that art 
gradually to afew, which ought as soon as possible to be commu- 
nicated to all. We suspect, that if our author had pursued the 
idea with his accustomed acuteness and precision, his project 
would have terminated in a recommendation to encourage as much 
as possible the volunteer system, or pore to enforce the gene- 
ral Defence-Act in times of peace, as well as in the present cri- 
tical moment ; and whatever may be the merits of such counsel, 
we cannot very well perceive that its originality claims the solemn 
statement with which he honours if in these pages 

Another expedient suggested by the reverend author, is to 
conciliate the Irish Catholics, without irritating the Protestants ; 
and his ideas upon this subjeet are so truly enlightened and liber- 
al, that we cannot forbear extracting the passage, which contains 
the only definite plan sketched out by him for accomplishing the 
very desirable object in view. 

‘One circumstance in the situation of Ireland hasalways appear- 
ed to me an hardship, and that hardsbip still remains undiminished. 
I have always thought it an hardship, that a great majority of the 

Irish people should be obliged, at their own expence, te provide re- 
) ligious teachers for themselves and their families. 1 have the copy 
ofa letter, in my possession, to the Duke of Rutland when Lord- 
> Lieutenant of Ireland, in which I pressed upon his consideration, the 
"propriety of making a provision for the Catholic bishops and clergy 
an that country; and I have been assured by men, well acquainted 
with the temper of the Irish, that had such a measure been then ju- 
diciously adopted, a rebellion would have been avoided, and Ireland 
would long ago have been tranquillized. Whether the time for try- 
ing such a mean of tranquillization be now so passed that it cannot 
he recalled, I know not; but whether it be so passed or not, the mea. 
sure itself being founded in justice, is not unworthy the consideration 
of Government. I love, my Lords, to have politics, on all occasions, 
founded on substantial justice ; and never on apparent temporary ex- 
pedience, in violation of justice ; and it does appear to me to be just 
—that the religious teachers of a large majority of a state should be 
maintained at the public expence. 

‘ If you would make men good subjects, deal gently with their er- 
rors; give them time to get rid of their prejudices; and especially 
take care to leave them no just ground for complaint. Meu may-for 
a time be inflamed by passion, or may mistake their pertinacity, for 
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a virtue, or may be misled by bad associates ; but leave them no just 
ground of complaint, aud their aberrations from rectitude.of public 
conduct will never be lasting ; truth and justice, though occasional. 
ly obstructed in their progress, never fail at length to produce their 
proper effect.’ 

‘ Justice, I think, may be done to the Catholics, without injustice 
being done to the Protestants.—The Protestant clergy may cuntinue 
to possess the tithes of the country ; and the Catholic clergy maybe 
provided for from the public exchequer of the empire. I see no 
danger which would arise to the Established Church from some such 
arrangement as this; and it would, probably, be attended with the 
greatest advantage to the state. We think the Catholics to be in an 
error; they think the same of us: Both ought to reflect that every 
error is not a criminal error, and that their error is the greatest, who 
most err against Christian charity.’ p. 25, 26, 27. 


In order to effect the same great purpose of securing unanimity 
among the different religious persuasions of this island, by mea- 
sures of justice and moderation, our autbor next-recommends, ip 
very powerful language, the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts. Without expressing the slightest suspicion of the Dissenters, 
and without wishing to exaggerate their numbers, he thinks them 
£ too loyal to be treated with distrust at any time, and too nume- 
rous to be soured by neglect at this time.’ Now, whatever may 
be our opinion with respect to both of these grand questions, we 
will venture to affirm, that a more singular idea never entered the 
mind of a practical statesman, than that of obtaining unanimity 
in a season of imminent public danger, by stirring a discussion of 
the points at issue between contending sects. If, by the force of 
reason, Bishop Watson believes it possible to lull the jealousy & 
the Lrish Protestants and English Highchurch-men—if he thinksa 7 
vote of Parliament, in direct opposition to all the rooted preju: 7 
dices of those powerful parties, will be received with perfect con- ” 
tentment by them, as well as hailed with exultation by their ad- 
versaries—then may he expect, from the adoption of his propo- 
sal, an augmentation of the cordiality which now universally pre- 
vails from a suspension of the controversy. But surely when the 
enemy is at our gates, and when happily no backwardness is dis- 
played by any sect in the preparatious for repelling him, it would 
be a strange policy to lay down our arms, and set about investi- 
gating grievances, in order that we may increase the cordiality of 
a small part of our people, by alienating, or at least irritating, all 
the rest. At another time, it would not become Parliament to 
regard the prevailing prejudices which have so long oppressed 
the dissenting interest, more especially in the sister kingdom. But 
in the present critical emergency, all prejudices are to be weighed 
by the proportions of those whom they sway ; and what eur at- 
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thor terms the ‘neglect of the Dissenters,’ is only the salutary 
waving of a discussion, that would certainly estrapge one great 
body of men from the common cause, in whichever way it might 
happen to terminate. 

Hitherto we have only seen our author recommending expedi- 
ents of defence, which are by no means original, unless,in the 
singularity of their application to the actual situation of affairs. 
We now come to his financial scheme, by far the most striking 
ef the whole ; and surely as novel in itself, as extraordinary in the 
moment of its suggestion. Bishop Watson proposes that we 
should take the present opportunity to pay off the whole of the 
national debt.* He urges, in behalf of this bold scheme, a good 
number ef declamatory reasonings; such as, the terror with 
which so grand an operation would strike our enemies, and the 
advantages of lessening the ‘great imposthume growing on the 
body politic,’ before its bursting proves fatal. 

Leaving such vague topics, which we confess ourselves not 
altogether able to comprehend, we wish to examine a few of his 
more plausible arguments in favour of the great.measure. It 
would, he maintains, lessen the luxury of all ranks; it would 
preserve the middle classes of thé people from the ruin, or emi- 
gration, to which enormous taxation Is reducing them; and it 
would save money to all who pay taxes, by freeing them from 
the burdens which are imposed, in order to defray the charges 
of management. 

Of these effects, which our author supposes would follow the 
redemption of the national debt, we may remark, that the two 
last are, in fact, one and the same thing, and are directly at va- 

_riance with the first. If the measure is to lighten the burdens 
' of the middle classes, it can only do so, by freeing their incomes 
' from the operation of that part of the taxes which goes to pay 
the charge of managing the debt; and this is exactly the saving 


* He qualifies the proposal by saying, ‘or, at least, that part, which 
has been added to it by the Seven years war, by the American war, 
by the last war, and by this.’'—But, in fact, more than the debt exist- 
ing previously to the Seven years war (about seventy-two millions 
funded) has been redeemed since the year 1786, by the joint effects 
of the sinking fund, and the sale of the land tax. The latter ope- 
ration has freed the nation from the burden of the interest, as well as 
principal, of above eighteen millions; the interest of the stock pur- 
chased by the former operation continues indeed to be paid, but 
would instantly cease, were all the debt, contracted since the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, redeemed: so that we may consider the payment of 
that debt.as a clearance of every incumbrance, aud. the Bishop’s 
proposal as a project for the redemption of the whole national debt. 
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which our author points out as the third advantage. On the 
other hand, supposing the income of individuals to gain all this 
part which shall thus be saved from the necessary revenue, the 
consequence of more-easy circumstances, or a greater free in- 
come, is not likely to be the diminution of luxury. But we shall 
pass over the obvious inconsistency and confusion that prevails 
in this statement of the argument, and compare the advantage 
which the plan certainly possesses, that of saving the charges of 
management, with the various evils which must necessarily arire 
from its execution, and the unsurmountable difficulties which lie 
in its way. Bishop Watson, it may be remembered, first brought 
the scheme forward, in the excellent Address to the People-of 
Great Britain, which he published six years ago, and of which, 
he informs us, above 30,000 copies were circulated. We take 
our ideas of the plan from that tract, as well as from the present, 
in which, after mature consideration, he has thought proper 
again to urge it. 

Some projects may be considered apart from the means sug- 
gested for their accomplishment ; and we may frequently decide 
hypothetically in favour of a.measure, without examining the 
means proposed for its execution ; because the advantages of the 
end may be very obvious, while the means proposed for its at- 
tainment are exceptionable ; and yet other methods may possi- 
bly suggest themselves afterwards, when the ultimate object is 
allowed to be desirable. But this is by no means the case with 
the scheme now under consideration. It cannot be viewed ab- 
stractedly from the mode of its execution; because, admitting 
all the advantages ascribed to the sudden liquidation of an enor- 
mous national debt, there is only one possible mode of effecting 
it—a heavy imposition upon capital. If the national debt isat 
all burdensome, it must be irredeemable by any taxes which fall 
upon the national income; if it is advantageous to pay it quickly 
off, that rapid payment can only be made by levying contribu 
tions, which must fall upon the capital stock of the country, 
without the possibility of being shifted upon its annual revenue, 

To such a tax it is perhaps a sufficient objection, that it must 
fall permanently and ultimately upon one class only of the com- 
munity—the proprietors of stock and of land. The merchant 
and manufacturer will be assessed in proportion to their capitals, 
the landlord in proportion to his estate, and the cultivator in 
proportion to the stock which he employs in improving the ground. 
All those who live upon income not arising from fixed and realized 
capitals, are necessarily exempted from the operation of such @ 
tax. Of this description are all annuitants and office bearers ; 
labourers, not merely common workmen, whom no ordinary tax 
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ef compulsive operation can finally affect, but those who are paid 
in proportion to great skill and experience, acquired from long 
apprenticeship or the previous expenditure of capital, whose 
profits arise from a stock not actually extant, and who are better 
able than almost any other class to pay their share of ordinary 
contributions; traders on borrowed capital, including dealers‘on 
consignment—perhaps we may add the smaller retail dealers, 
whose profits bear little or no proportion to their capital. It is 
evidently in the highest degree unjust, that these orders should 
be exempted from the operation of a tax which is intended to free 
them, as well as the capitalists from a certain annual burden; that, 
while the capitalist only gains by the measure the difference be- 
tween his share of the old taxes and the profits he might have 
made on the capital which he surrenders, the annuitant should 
gain his whole share of the old taxes ; that one class of the com- 
munity should alone contribute to defray expences formerly in- 
curred for the benefit of the whole. It may be imagined, perhaps, 
that the proprietors of stock will, in some cases, be able, if not 
to shift the payment of the tax from themselves, at least to derive 
from the annuitants, who share in their profits, an addition to their 
income proportioned to the contribution levied on their capital. 
Thus, it may be supposed that the proprietors of capital lent to 
traders, will demand a higher interest for the part which remains 
after payment of the tax; and that the stockholders who allow 
inferior capitalists to derive a profit from commission, will diminish 
that allowance. But a little consideration may easily convince 
us, that this effect never could take place. ‘The rate at which 
atock can be borrowed in any country, depends, it is now under- 
gtood, upon the quantity which the owners have to lend, and the 
extent of the demand on the part of the borrowers. Now, the 
imposition in question, by increasing the income of those who 
are not capitalists has a tendency rather to diminish than to in- 
crease the demand of the borrowers, and, in this way, to lower 
the rate of borrowing. On the other hand, the quantity of stock 
itself not being at all diminished by the mere tranference of it 
from the original owners to the former creditors of the public, 
it is impossible that the lenders can command a higher market 
for it than is naturally fixed by the combination of these two cir- 
cumstances. In like manner, those who formerly traded on com- 
mission will receive consignments tothe same amount either from 
their former correspondents, who will now partly trade on bor- 
rowed capital, or from such of the public creditors as have vested 
their stock directly in business. In the one cese, the former corres- 
pondents pay interest for the loan, and must allow the same com- 
mission; in the other, the consignees have only made a partial 
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ehange of correspondents. If every plantation in Jamaica were 
divided between two proprietors, their censignees in Britain 
would rather receive a igher than a lower commission, because 
the competition of proprietors would be somewhat increased ; 
and if the capital of each merchant who supplies the planters with 
loans were subdivided in the same way, the rate of interest would 
be diminished, rather than increased. The same observations 
apply to all who derive a revenue from labour of any denomina- 
tion. ‘The capital and wealth of the country remaining the same, 
the demand for their services will not diminish The yearly fund 
desti:ied to support them cannot be contracted or diverted, by 
the circumstance of not passing through the hands of government, 
The persons of this class, whose skill and industry are subser- 
vient to the employment of stock, resemble the traders on con- 
signment, with this difference, that their capital cannot be taxed. 
The other persons of this description, who minister to the indul- 
gence or weakness of the rich, may be compared to traders on 
credit, who save indolent or important capitalists the cares of 
managing their returns. All these traders or labourers will con- 
tinue to draw the same income as formerly ; while they are re- 
lieved, without any sacrifice upon their part, from the whole bur- 
den of their present contributions to the government. One 
class of the community will thus become liable for the principal, 
in order to save part of the charges of management, and to free 
all the rest from their share of the interest. 

But this is not the only inequality which necessarily attends 
the operation of such a tax. Capitals of every extent are pe- 
remptorily assessed in the same proportion; the care with which 
middling and inferior proprietors have been spared by all wise 
financiers is at an end; and the burden of the new tribute falls 
upon those who have hitherto been deemed unable to bear a com- 
pulsory diminution of income. Stock of different descriptions, 
too, will suffer in a very different degree by a loss of the same 
proportional part: So that while the landholder may sell part 
of his estate in order to pay the tax, without diminishing the 
rent of the remaining part, the merchant is thrown entirely out 
of his present line of business by any considerable variation in 
the amount of his capital. ‘This grievance will also fall with 
different degrees of weight upon different proprietors of land, 
and merchants in different lines of business: so that scarcely any 
two capitalists will be affected in the same proportion by the 
immediate operation of the assessment, or by the ultimate con- 
sequences of the diminution. 

Hitherto we have supposed that the immediate redemption of 
the national debt would for ever after free the eeuntry from the 
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charges of management. But this is only true in a certain 
degree. The blank occasioned by the transference of capital 
must be, in a great measure, filled up by the creation of private 
debis ; and the expense aitending the management of these must 
bedefrayed by the debtors. Less waste and extravagance would 
unquestionably attend this arrangement; the whole expense, 
too, would be much more limited: and a most important check 
would certainly be given to the influence of the Crown. It de- 
serves, however, to be considered, that the kind of men whom 
this change would enri¢h, are not much more favourable to the 
peace and wealth of the community, than tax-gatherers and pub- 
lic functionaries, against whom such invectives have been poured 
forth. Attornies and pettifoggers, with the whole tribe of money- 
dealers, are exactly that class of the people whoma good citizen 
would wish to see diminish in numbers and importance : and 
of all the kinds of labour which some. writers have denominated 
unproductive, the labour bestowed on litigation is perhaps the 
least bencficial to society. Besides, we confess that, sincere as 
our attachment is to the ancient privileges of the people, we can- 
not contemplate, without some alarm, so sudderra shock as the 
power of the Crown must necessarily receive by the change. We 
can call the projected reduction of patronage by no other name 
than a violent change in the balance of the Constitution; and this 
consideration alone should have no small weight with us, in these 
times when the unhappy experience of our neighbours has so 
strongly recommended to practical statesmen that predilection, 
which every wholesome theory had long before encouraged, for 
the most gradual alterations in political systems. 

The sudden shifting of immense capital which we have now 
been considering, cannot fail to strike every sober reasoner with 
great alarm, independent of the inequality with which the shock 
must operate. ‘The statement of a few obvious circumstances 
may enable us to perceive how carelessly Bishop Watson, and 
the other projectors who so loudly declaim in favour of such 
measures for liquidating the public debts, have formed their 
opinions on this momentous subject. In contrasting with such 
violent schemes, the plan of gradual redemption by a sinking 
fund, we by no means wish to be understood as adopting for a 
model the particular modification of that plan which has been 
introduced into. the financial affairs of Great Britain within the 
last twenty years. Without entering into any discussion of the 
comparative merits of the different sinking funds which have 
been recommended, we shall refer, merely for the sake of illus- 
tration, to that of which experience has exemplified the effects. 

VOL, It. NO. 6, uh 
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The public debt of this country has been contracted during 
seasons of difficulty and embarrassment, when the monied inte. 
rest hada ready market for their capital, and the public revenue, 
including the funds allotted to the payment of the interest, na- 
turally laboured under a greater or less degree of suspicion and 
discredit. Partly in consequence of this distrust, and partly 
from the demand for money, the new lenders have always ex- 
torted much better terms than they could have procured at other 
times by relieving former creditors of their share in the old 
loans, and somewkat better terms than they could have obtained, 
even at those times of difficulty, by purchasing shares in former 
loans. Thus, every sum of money which the public has occa- 
sion to borrow during periods of extraordinary national expendi- 
ture, that is, all the sums which the state ever has occasion to 
raise by loan, are necessarily procured at a very considerable dis- 
advantage, the debtor receiving a premium not only beyond 
what he would have obtained by lending his money at ordinary 
times, but even beyond what he could obtain by vesting his mo- 
ney in the other loans at their present discount. Financiers 
have still further increased this disadvantage, by funding in those 
stocks which bore the greatest discount, and a lower rate of inte- 
rest; and in order to diminish the amount of the taxes required 
for paying the interest of the new debt, they have generally 
scrupled little about making a needless addition to the principal. 
The loans made during the American war are now universally 
allowed to have been negotiated on terms peculiarly injurious 
to the revenue; and it is the opinion of many impartial per- 
sons, that during the last war also, our finances would have suf- 
fered less had the burden of the loans been thrown more upon 
the interest, and had smaller premiums been given inthe form of 
capital. But be this as it may, the fact is undoubted, that when- 
ever the state borrows, a nominal capital of debt is created, 
much greater than the sums received and employed in the pub- 
lic service. So long as the nation is only burthened with the 
annuity payable upon this nominal capital, the interest at which 
it has raised the money is not exorbitant, although the loans 
may have been made at high premiums, because the interest is 
considerably under the market rate when stocks are at par. But 
if the principal of the debt is to be paid at par, the nation loses 
the whole difference between the sums really advanced and the 
capital created which in every case must be very great. Tims, 
during the American war, and for the payment of the surplus 
expenses after the peace, nearly 974 millions were funded in the 
three and four per cents. ; sometimes without any other premium 
than what necessarily arose from the low price of those stocks at 
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the time, sometimes by the grant of a premium in the form 
of short or of long annuities; and, making no allowance on 
account of such premiums, the sum actually received for the 
capital added to the debt, amounted only to 754 millions. If, 
then, this debt were redeemed at par, the nation would lose 
nearly 22 millions, besides a further loss on navy bills, &c. 
funded after the peace. During the last war, the stocks having 
been still lower, and the three per cents. more resorted to in pro- 
portion, the difference between the money received and the capi- 
tal created, was still greater. If we suppose the average price of 
the three per cents. to have been sixty (that is, three per cent. 
higher than the average at which the operation of the sinking fund 
was carried on), the nation would lose above sixty-three millions 
by redeeming at par thestock created in the three per cents. alone, 
previous to the 5th of April, 1801, and independent of the Im- 
perialloan. It is certainly not estinvating too high the whole loss 
which such an operation must occasion, when carried through all 
the branches of the debt now funded, if we reckon the difference 
between the par, and the money advanced, at a hundred millions 
sterling. Nor would it be possible to make any deduction to 
this amount in paying the stockholders ; for, in the first place, the 
constant transference of funded property prevents us from disco- 
vering who are the actual gainers of so enormous a premium; and 
next, though we could get at these, it would be a direct violation 
of the faith upon which they lent their money to govern- 
ment. It has just now been taken for granted, that the redemp- 
tion is made at par. That this will be the case, we cannot enter- 
tain any doubt. ‘The necessary effect of the sudden payment of 
the debt must inevitably be, to restore the par in all the perma- 
nent funds, and to raise much higher than par the stock which is 
not redeemable, as the life annuities, and the long and short an- 
nuities. 

We need scarcely remark, how different the operation of the 
sinking fund isin all these respects. With a peace gradually ac- 
celerated, it encroaches upon the capital of the debt ; and, hardly 
influencing the price of stocks, it silently transfers the property 
from the creditors tothe government. ‘This transference is made 
in small portions, at different times ; so that the lowest fued, or 
the fund which is the lowest in proportion toits profits, may always 
be chosen. During a long war, a vast portion of the debt may be 
purchased by the Commissioners at a lower rate than that at 
which it was funded: so that while the nation is borrowing at a 
disadvantage, it is in the same degree reaping a benefit from dis- 
charging former incumbrances at little cost. After a very great 
part of the stock has been purchased by the Commissioners, the 
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remainder will indeed rise higher than it would have done if the 
same stock had continued in the possession of men who often 
brought it into the market: But the change is so slow, that a num- 
ber of channels, now empty, must be filled, before the difficulty 
of obtaining employment for capital shall occasion a glut in the 
stock market. When aresolution to pay off the debt in four 
years is suddenly formed, 3 per cents. being at sixty, every pro- 
prietor knows that, by holding out, he must gain 40 per cent.; 
while he receives, in the mean time, 5 per cent. of interest, 
When the payment is effected by the slow transference to the 
sinking fund, proprietors know that they cannot force their stock 
upon the Commissioners at par. In the former case, monied 
men will eagerly strive to get a share of the funds before they 
are near par, knowing that, by this purchase, their gain is sure, 
In the latter, they may gain one or two per cent. and then be 
obliged to sell again before the Commissioners choose to pay 
more, It is probable, then, that the effects of the sinking fund 
will be, to displace gradually a part of the capital now vested in 
the national loans, and to restore it to the commerce and agricul 
ture of the country ; while the annuitants, who cannot engage in 
trade, and are anxious for the best security, being the last to sell 
out, will receive the highest price. ‘The debt will thus be re- 
deemed with as little loss as possible ; and when, during a sea: 
son of peace, the revenue of the fund shall be so great as to ren- 
der the speedy completion of the transference certain, govern- 
ment may begin the change, by lightening the national burdens ; 
so that, on the one hand, the enormous taxes required to main- 
tain the process of liquidation may not all at once be repealed ; 
and, on the other the increased rapidity of the process may 
not occasion, towards its conclusion, too sudden a shifting of the 
remaining stock. 

Bishop Watson appears not to have formed a very accurate 
idea of the nature and extent of the sinking fund. He underva- 
lues its powers by not attending to the law of their increase ; and 
he plainly mistakes the constitution of the uniform part of the 
fund. ‘Thus (in his Address, p 2.) he talks of the inefficacy of 
a million a year to save us from bankruptcy. He forgets that 
2110,0001 per annum is also granted for this service ; and that, 
besides the old sinking fund (as it is called), a new one was esta- 
blished in 1793, for the redemption of debt contracted since that 
time. ‘This fund, amounting to | per cent. on all new debts, was 
no less than 1,628,0001. per annum (exclusive of accumulation) 
when Bishop Watson first wrote ; and now, when he repeats his 
doctrines, if amounts to above 34 millions, including the interest 
ofaccumulation. t ought also to be considered, that the profits 
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of both these funds, as well as of the annuities from time to time 
falling into the old one, are, in the strictest sense of the word, sums 
appropriated to discharge the debt. ‘They are raised by taxes, 
which might otherwise have been taken off as the transference of 
stock to the fund went on. The old sinking fund, amounting now to 
above 24 millions, is not indeed to increase beyond four millions, 
sofar as it may be applied to the purchase of debt contracted pre- 
vious to 1793 ; but the surplus may be applied to the purchase of 
stock since funded ; and the new sinking fund has no limitation. 
To redeem our whole debt, then, a revenue of six millions is 
yearly set apart, with its own accumulations ; and being raised on 
the income of the people, by means of taxes, which, except the 
legacy duty, and a few stamp taxes, never can be shifted upon 
capital; it is equally distributed over the different kinds of pro- 
fit which constitute the whole national revenue. The transfer- 
ence of this sum to the fund, sets free a stock equal to the sum 
raised from the people, after deducting the expenses of manage- 
ment. This stock will be employed in the cultivation and com- 
merce of the country ; and, so far from being afraid lest the pro- 
cess of payment went on too slowly, a prudent statesman, sup- 
posing the nation to be at peace, would rather be inclined to check 
the velocity of so powerful an engine, lest it should acquire a 
momentum fatal to the stability of commerce. Some political 
inqguirers have accordingly been alarmed at the extensive action 
of the sinking fund, and have predicted very great inconvenience 
from its final operations. Into the general question of this spe- 
cies of liquidation, we do not mean at present to enter: we are 
only viewing it as contrasted with the proposed liquidation by 
sudden transference of capital. We may however remark, that 
those who have entertained the greatest apprehensions on this 
point, appear to have forgotten how gradually the action of the 
fund increases, how much it is under the control of the state, 
and, particularly, that it can never set free, at once, more than 
the interest ofgthe original incumbrances. We talk of the fund 
accumulating, until in so many years it has increased to so many 
hundred millions ; but its income can never exceed the neat 
amount of the taxes ; and during the last year, when it has reach- 
ed the maximum, it sets free exactly that amount of stock, and 
nomore. If, instead of being raised in taxes, this sum had re- 
mained in the pockets of the people, together with the expenses 
of collection and management, we cannot doubt that it would 
have found employment as easily as the other accumulations of 
profits, wages, and rents. Inlike manner, had the whole revenue 
of the fund from the beginning remained in the possession of the 
vation, a real capital would have been accumulated much greater 
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than the whole debt, which would certainly have found an easy 
vent in the extension of trade, the improvement of waste lands, 
and the cultivation of colonial territories. But if the separation 
of the capita! from its possessors is suddenly made, a stock is ac- 
cumulated in bands unable to employ it, unless by restoring it to 
the space which the tax has left vacant In like manner, if the 
accumulation of a real capital were made, by means of afund over 
and above the amount of the debt (not, of course, by means of 
interest), it would be impossible suddenly to employ it. 

We have hitherto been proceeding upon the admission that it 
is possible to raise, in four or five years, by taxing “ee stock, a 
sum equal to the national debt estimated at par. But a variety 
of circumstances concur .torender this utterly impracticable. Ip 
the first place, Great Britain has had some experience, and, we 
suspect, is soon to have some more, of the ease with which direct 
income taxes are enforced—the willingness of men to disclose 
their private affairs—the alacrity more especially, with which 
traders exhibit to tax gatherers and fellow cilizens the amount of 
their gains—and the honesty which all ranks of men display in 
assessing themselves according to the commands of the law. How 
far the same facilities would attend the execution of an act forin- 
specting a man’s whole affairs, and withdrawing from his manage- 
ment a tenth, perhaps a fifth part of his entire property, we leave 
our author to determine. We know that the example of other 
nations is not perfectly flattering as to this matter, The Dutch, 
for instance, whose capital in proportion to their revenue far ex 
ceeds that of any other people, have at different times been laid 
under contributions intended to bear so great a ratio to the me 
tional stock, that the load must of necessity have fallen on the 
principal. It would appear, however, that they contrived always 
to shift it upon their income ; for when the fiftieth penny wasre- 
quired, it was with great difficulty that the two hundreth could 
be raised ; and this is not much more than one eighth of their re- 
venue; which so frugal and wealthy a people might contrive to 
pay for once, by dividing it between two years. 

But, in the second place, we shall allow that the whole pro- 
prietors of the kingdom are perfectly willing to pay fairly and 
openly. We imagine they would find it very difficult to make 
the payment. 

In February 1501, the funded debt of Great Britain, exclusive 
of that part which was on account of Ireland, and exclusive also 
of the Imperial loan, amounted to above 457 millions; and esti- 
mating the value of long and short annuities at their rate in the 
market about the same time (which is much lower than the rate 
at which thev could be redeemed), we must add 20 millions te 
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the above sum. This capital of 477 millions is exclusive of the 
nominal capital in the sinking fund; and it comprehends, of 
course, the 56 millions charged upon the income tax.* Although, 
then, we should imagine the whole addition for concluding the 
late war to have been only 23 millions, and should set off the 
whole extraordinary expense of the present war against the sur- 

lus occasioned by the first redemptions of the debt, we shall still 
favs a sum of 500 millions to raise in four or five years; that 
is, we shall have 100 or 125 millions to raise yearly, besides the 
present 30 millions of permanent taxes, and the additional sums 
requisite for the most expensive war establishment with which the 
country ever was burthened. We have no hesitation in declar- 
ing our inability to;comprehend how the first year’s payment of 
such a tribute could be effected. ‘ Let every man,’ says Bishop 
Watson, ‘ be assessed in proportion ti his possessions, from the 
owner of an estate worth 50,0001. a year, down to the peasant 
whose house and furniture are not worth 101. We shall pass 
over the consideration, that this equalization of taxes would 
render men liable to a contribution of capital, who have always 
been judged unable to pay even a portion of their income; that 
it would in fact be a tax on the necessaries of the poor, which, 
if they could by any means advance, they would, for years to 
come, levy on the income of the other classes; and we snall 
make no remarks on the singular argument about the relative 
nature of all luxuries, by which bread and a coarse blanket are, 
in page 21, proved to be luxurious superfluities. Our present 
objection to the tax on capital is, that we do not see how it can 
be paid ; that the great landed proprietor, as well as the cottager, 
will find it impossible to raise the sums required ; that there is no 
power in men of suddenly creating a circulating medium, or any 
other moveable property sufficient to pay, in one year, five or six 
times the sums formerly paid with difficulty. Admitting that the 
proprietors of all stock which is capable of subdivision, as mines, 
fisheries, land, and heritable or personal bonds, could immediate- 
jy find purchasers for the amount of the tax, (though, when all 
are obliged to sell, it is not easy to perceive from whence the 
buyers may come), how is money to be raised upon the sale of 
aliquot parts of fixed stock in trade and manufactures, as ware- 
houses, machinery, and dwelling-houses? With respect to farm- 
ing stock, as cattle and implements of husbandry, and the tools 
of labourers, it is absurd to think of raising money by the sale of 
them, and it would not be very easy to borrow on their secu- 


*See Public Accounts for 1801--Resolutions moved by Mr. 
Tierney, June 17, 1801---Ditto by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
June 22. 
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rity. After. the first quota of the tax, indeed, has been paid, 
the same money will do for paying the other quotas; because the 
former funded proprietors will return it, in purchase-money or 
in loans, to the capitalists, according as their stock may be di- 
visible or indivisible. But the first payment must evidently be 
made by the bills or otker obligations of the capitalists ; and 
these bills -beingjtransferred by government to the public credit 
ors, must be redeemed from them by the transference of capi. 
tal, or the constitution of new obligations; so that an immense 
addition will be made to the system of paper credit, and every 
proprietor will bein debt, for a longer or shorter period, to some 
person having a right to demand payment of principal as well as 
interest. At present every man paying taxes may indeed be said 
to be in debt; but he is only indebted to creditors whom he can 
oblige to rest satisfied with an annuity, and who cannot distress 
him for mure than his year’s savings enable him to pay. The 
annual surplus produce of the land and labour of every commu. 
nity—the fund which is yearly added to the capital, and destined 
to increase the income of the people—is the fund out of which 
all taxes ought to be taken. As this cannot suddenly be aug- 
mented in proportion to the public demands upon extraordinary 
occasions, the system of borrowing has been invented; which, if 
kept within proper bounds,and combined with the establishment 
of a sinking fond, equalizes the burthens of the state among the 
different successions of men for whose benefit they are imposed, 
and defers the actual levying of the supplies until the national 
stock shall have gradually accumulated to the requisite point. 
In the therd and dast place, (for it is needless to multiply the 
objections which must occur to every reader), there is a lange 
class of capitalists in a trading country, who are induced, by no 
particular tie, except that of protection for their stock, to remain 
there. ‘The proposed tax must necessarily drive these men to 
some other quarter of the commercial world, or at least their ca- 
pital; for it would indeed be a singular folly in them to defray, 
by advance, a great part of the expenses of the state during 
forty or fifty years to come, when circumstances may in a few 
months render another abode, or another investment of stock, 
more eligible. And let it be observed, that this class compre- 
hends the monied interest, from whom alone it would be casy, 
in other respects, to raise the tax on capital. Bishop Watson 
indeed maintains, that this class should be taxed, although their 
stock is vested in the funds—and this seems to be an essential 
part of the plan: for what could be more unjust, than that those 
proprietors should suddenly be freed from all future taxes, by 
devolving the expense of the debt on the other capitalists? Yet, 
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the direct taxation of the national creditor in proportion to his 
debt, by refusing payment of a certain part of it, is extremely 
like a palpable breach of faith. We are told, however, that so 
long as the creditor is only made to pay in the same-degree with 
the other capitalist in the country, he cannot complain; since, 
if Government pays him the whole principal, it may the next 
moment make him refund his proportion of the contribution ; and 
the retention of that proportion, is only the adoption of an ef- 
fectual plan to prevent the assessment from being evaded. 

But three circumstances render this argument, however plau- 
sible, completely inapplicable to the case. In the first place, it 
is not true that Government could levy the contribution imme- 
diately upon making the full payment which every creditor has 
a right to demand, when he is forced to sell his stock, A great 
part of the stock belongs to foreigners. Before the American 
war, this was supposed to be one sixth or one seventh of the 
whole ;* and the circumstances of the nations of Europe, par- 
ticularly Holland, since that time combined with the low price 
of our funds, must have prevented this proportion from greatly 
decreasing. ‘To tax this funded property, would be an act of 
national profligacy, from which not even the character of Eng- 
land could recover. Second/y, The monied interest, the growth 
of which has been encouraged, if not begun, by the funding 
system, and the existence of which is so essential to every nation 
in the circumstances of Great Britain, has a tendency, and un- 
questionably a right, to shift from one country to another, ac- 
cording to circumstances. ‘The capitalists of this class would, 
therefore, have an undoubted right to withdraw their stock, or 
to remove, altogether, from the operation of the capital tax. Last- 
ly, The easy concealment of money, and the possibility of saving 
it from those very operations of finance which we are now con- 
sidering, forms one of the inducements to hold property in this 
form, rather than in the various other forms which are attended 
with advantages peculiar to themselves. However unfair this 
view may be in the individual, the government, which, on the 
whole, derives benefit by its influence upon the distribution of 
capital, has no right to complain, while Seiad of anticipation or 
funding operations are necessary parts of European finance ; and 
the violation of good faith to which such a complaint leads, 
would only tend to banish entirely from the country a portion of 
the trading capital ; whereas all the arts of the possessors ean 
never prevent both the private and the public revenue from be- 
nefiting by its profits. We have not considered the loss which 


* Pinto on Circulation and Credit, p, 33. 
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the nation must sustain by the payment of the debt owing to fo. 
reigners, and the consequent removal of stock from profitable 
employment. This must be injurious, whether effected by the 
proposed plan or by the sinking fund. 

Every light, therefore, in which we can view the momentous 
subject brought before us by the project of Bishop Watson, dis 
closes the manifold dangers and difficulties with which it is fraught, 
We must repeat our astonishment at his rash unmeasured recom- 
mendation of such a scheme; and our conviction, that his eager 
perseverance in proposing it, can only arise from his graver pur- 
suits having left him little time for political inquiries. With the 
highest admiration of his talents and character, we feel great re- 
spect for the motives to which the present publication owes its 
origin ; and agree with him in wishing that it may have a be- 
neficial effect. But as it is addressed to the nation at large, and 
as its only object must be to rouse the public spirit in the com- 
mon cause, we must take the liberty of suggesting, that, if such 
a thing were wanting, it is not likely to be secured by the descrip- 
tion of military or financial schemes, especially if they resemble 
the projecis aboye discussed. We should be the last of his 
readers to use the silly and insolent sarcasms hinted at in p \4, 
On the contrary. we think that more than one science would have 
suffered, had Bishop Watson paid a strict regard to such narrow- 
minded maxims as those which prohibit men from ever forsaking 
their professional studies. But we may be permitted to regret 
that, in the present deviation from his ordinary pursuits, he has 
not applied bis talents with the same felicity to other objects; 
and that, by changing his tools, he has failed to strengthen or 
adorn the pillars of the State, with such additions as he formerly 
bestowed upon those of the Temple. 


Art. XX. The History of the Wars which arose out of the 
French Revolution: To which is prefixed, a review of the 
Causes of that event. By Alexander Stephens of the Honour- 
able Society of the Middle ‘Temple Esq. 2 vol. 4to. Lon- 
don. R. Phillips. 1803. 


TS rapid progress of improvement in science, arts, and ma- 
nufactures, has furnished topics of exultation to many mo- 
dern writers, who are delighted to discover additional proofs of 
the superior wisdom and attainments of the present age. We are 
afraid we shall be accused of the most perverse blindness fo the 
merits of our own times, if we omit to record the facts of this 
description which fall within our province. To avoid this impu- 
tation, we feel ourselves ealled upon to announce, that the manu- 
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facture of books of every description appears to be daily making 
the most rapid strides towards perfection. ‘The dull authors of 
former ages employed nearly half a century in composing an epic: 
poem, or in collecting and digesting materials for a history. The 
same operations, however, are now performed in one twentieth 
part of the time ; and the authors submit their works, with be- 
coming self-complacency and satisfaction, to the public. Indeed 
it would be no small restraint on a modern writer, if, instead of the 
number of years prescribed by Horace, he was enjoined to keep 
his work out of the printer’s hand for the same number of months. 
A historian of the old cast would probably have taken ten years 
to write a history of the last war; whereas, Mr. Stephens has, 
during the course of the last year, favoured the public with two 
large quarto volumes, bringing down the narration to the 27thday 
of March 1802. 

It might perhaps have been expected, that ina publication com- 
piled with so great rapidity, some observations would be made on 
the inaccuracy to which all recent accounts are liable, and the 
difficulty of reconciling various and contradictory authorities. 
Every person who is accustomed to read history, must be aware 
that the most authentic and important materials seldom appear 
for a long time after the period to which they refer. ‘Those per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the transactions which are car- 
ried on, are generally in no haste to communicate them to the 
public. During the leisure of retirement, or in the decline of life, 
they sometimes compose, for the information of posterity, works 
which they would not have chosen to submit to the judgment of 
their contemporaries. It must however afford great satjsfaction 
to the public to be informed, that Mr. Stephens has got the bet- 
ter of all these difficulties, which in general baffle the greatest in- 
dustry and perseverance. From a singular combination of ta- 
lents, influence, and good fortune, he is enabled to assure the pub- 
lic that all repositories have been laid open to him, and persons 
of every rank have been ready to furnish him with information 
Far from complaining of want of documents, he assures the pub- 
lic that, ‘instead of deficiency, there is a superabundance o! 
materials,’ (Pref. p.4.) In another part of the preface he ob- 
serves, ‘Upon the present occasion | have been furnished with 
abundance of information, and have no where applied in vain ; 
even those with whom | had not the happiness to agree tn re- 
spect to opinions, have favoured me with hints, observations, and 
remarks.’ Mr. Stephens adds, ‘I have also enjoyed the satis- 
faction of acquiring information at the fountain-head ; and chiefs 
who have fought and gained the battles of their country, hav« 
not disdained to read and to correct my account of them.’ 
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{t would be no small degree of presumption upon our part, to 
find fault with the production of an author who has had the ad- 
vantage of deriving his information from’ ‘ the fountain head,’ op 
to question the accuracy of narratives which have been read and 
corrected by ‘chiefs who have fought and gained the battles of 
their country.’ We are deterred from such an attempt, not only 
by this motive, which we are not ashamed to avow, but also by 
the consideration, that if we once engaged in such a task, it would 
prove almost endless, as there were very few parts of the narra- 
tive, indeed, which did not afford some ground for distrust and 
suspicion. Some of our readers tnay however be disposed to 
write a history of their own times as well as Mr. Stephens: We 
therefore feel ourselves called upon to give them some account of 
the mamer in which this work appears to have been compiled, 
that, by following the same receipt, they may be able to mix up 
a history equally long, and not much inferior, in other respects, 
to that which is now before us. 

In the first place, we recommend them io collect, with due 
speed, quantum sufficit of newspapers—gazettes—journals— 
pamphlets— memoirs, &c.; to cut them into different pie 
and arrange them in chronological order. If they have done this 


with sufficient industry, they will find themselves exactly in the 
situation described in the preface—that ‘there is a superabund- 


ance of materials,’ and that ‘ selection rather than amplification 
is required upon thisoccasion.’ ‘The historian has now advanced 
one very important step; but in case he should become intoxi- 
cated with his success, we beg leave to suggest the precaution of 
altering the cant of any of these newspapers or pamphlets, where 
it has become obsolete, or has fallen into contempt. We must re- 
gret that this maxim has not been sufficiently attended to by 
the historian of the late war, and that, in many parts of his work, 
he has inadvertently retained a large quantity of that revolution: 
ary verbiage with which every person of understanding has long 
ago been disgusted. If any future historian shall venture to tread 
the same greund which Mr. Stephens has gone over, we would 
recommend to them io be a little more sparing of the words ‘ty- 
ranny, and ‘ despotism,’ when they speak of the government of 
France before the Revolution. When Mr. Stephens relates that 
the busts of Necker and Orleans were carried about the sfreet in 
iriumph in 1789, he observes that they had each been ‘at differ- 
ent times the victim of despotism,’ (Introd. p. 76.) Carried on 
by the fervour of his eloquence, our author goes even further ; 
for he declares that France ‘ was denied even the sleep of despot- 
ésm,—the only consolation which a people can derive from the 
degradation of servitude.’ 
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After the incipient historian has made the alterations which 
we have suggested, he may congratuiate himself on having got 
over all the serious difficulties of his undertaking. His next ob- 
ject is to impress his readers with a high idea of his penetration 
and powers of observation; or, as Mr. Stephens expresses itn 
his preface, ‘it becomes necessary to vary,by means of episodes, 
the sickening detail of unavailing crimes, and the languid pauses 
occasioned by interminable slaughter.’ Our author furnishes us 
with so many striking instances of this kind, that if we were to 
detail them we should exceed the space we have set apart for this 
article. One of the most important devices of that description, 
to which all historians, ancient and modern, have resorted is, the 
delineation of characters. Our author performs this part of his 
work with singular adroitness ; so much so, that he furnishes in- 
stances of characters drawn in every possible style ;—some 
sketched out roughly with a single stroke ; some curiously finish- 
ed and displayed at full length ; and others in an intermediate or 
half-finished state. As our readers may wish to receive a great 
deal of information in small compass, we quote, as a specimen 
of the first of these styles, the following account of Louis the 
XVth’s ministers ; 

‘ Louis XVI. had by turns employed the frivolous Maurepas, the 
virtuous Turgot, the indefatigable Sartine, the politic Vergennes, the 
weak and Tyrannical Brienne, the faulty but well-meaning Lamoig- 
non, the amiable Malesherbes, the prodigal Calonne, the economical 
Necker, the wily Montmorin, and the impotant Delessart,’_Lutrod. 
p. 124. 


Here the reader has an account of the characters of elevendif- 
ferent ministers of state, in much less space than would be occu- 
pied with an account of the birth and baptism of each. 

The singular character and conduct of the Abbe Sieyes have 
excited no small portion of public curiosity. It is therefore ex- 
tremely fortunate that when Mr. Stephens delivered to posterity 
the characters of the members of the first assembly, which, he 
assures us, ‘possessed a number of distinguished members, and 
a collection of talents scarcely to be surpassed in the annals of 
any nation upon earth ;’ the Abbe Sieyes should appear third in 
the list, and the reader's eye be attracted by a marginal title. 
We shall gratify the eager curiosity of our readers, by quoting 
his character at falllength. It is in these words : 

* Sieyes, a Catholic priest, was at once a profound metaphysician, 
and an adept in logic. 

How very extraordinary, that aman who was a profound me- 
taphysician, should also possess the qualification of being an 
en in logic! But who can wonder, that.a character so obvi- 
ously adapted for public life, should rise into notice as a states- 
man, during a period of unexampled turbulence and faction ? 
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We do not think our author equally fortunate in some of his 
other portraits. In order, however, that our readers may have 
a specunen of his full-length style, we shall quote the character of 
Mirabeau, who is placed at the end of the list. 

‘ Mirabeau was assuredly the first. Possessing wonderful eloquence, 
a gift in him derived from nature alone, he exbibits the rare example 
of a man without any previous study displaying all the readiness, all 
the boldness, all the variety, all the graces, of a veteran and accom. 
plished oratur. Born a noble, but excluded by his own order, he be. 
came a deputy from the third estate, and for some time sustained the 
popular cause, with a fluency that charmed, with a genius that aston. 
ished, with abilities that enraptured, with an enthusiasm that moved, 
animated, electrified, the hearts of all who heard and beheld him, 
Such was the magic of his oratory, that while he spoke his audience 
furgot the scandalous immorality of bis life. Such was his good for. 
tune, that, a few short intervals excepted, he retained his celebrity 
even after he had been cerrupted by the court. Such was his cunfi- 
dence, that, with a voice enfeebled by disease and death, he bequeath- 
ed a legacy of his labours on a new constitution, destined for their 
use, to a mourning, but applauding, people! 

* Asan author, he exhibited more zeal than genius, and more in- 
dustry than talents: he decluimed rather than argued ; he surprised 
rather than convinced: yet, although his time had been devoted to 
licentious pleasures, his writings were ever dedicated to the causeof 
honour, humanity, and virtue. It was as an orator alone, however, 
that he stood unrivalled. But to conceive a just notion of the effects 
he produced, it would have been necessary to have witnessed the 
astonishing bursts of his eloquence on great, or the majestic cadence 
of his language, and the varied intonations of his voice, on ordinary 
occasions. Nor were the features of his face, or the gesticulations 
of his person, although the one was devoid of beauty and the other 
of elegance, deficient in interest, unsuitable to his purpose, or inade- 
quate to his views: for the lowering frown that wrinkled his ample 
forehead was calculated to appal; while the lightning of his eye 
seemed to blast; the thunder of his voice, to terrify; and the ven- 
geance of his uplifted arm, to smite, subdue, and overcome, his 
abashed and intimidated opponents.’ Introd. vol. i. p. 105, 106. 

We are much disposed to doubt the assertion, ‘that Mirabeau 
possessed his eloquence from nature alone,’ and that he was an 
orator without any previous study. It is well known, that Mi- 
rabeau was a man of very great, though irregular, application. 
Most of the speeches he delivered were previously written out ; 
and, during the hurry of business, -he frequently employed dif- 
ferent persons to write out speeches for him; and selected from 
their united labours, the materials of his oration. It cannot be be- 
lieved, that a person who took so much pains to prepare himself 
for each appearance, and whose studies were by no means 8v- 
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rficial, should have entirely neglected the department in which 
fe excelled, and for which he was naturally adapted, Few ora- 
tors indeed are disposed to reveal the studies by which they ar- 
rived at perfection in their art, They in general wish it to be 
believed that they are heaven-born orators. But it must require 
a great deal of faith, indeed, to suppose that Mirabeau had never 
cultivated his talents for public speaking. We do not perfectly 
understand what Mr. Stephens means by saying, that Mirabeau, 
as an author, exhibited more zeal than genius. _ Excepting in his 
speeches, there is very little room in any of his works for the 
display of what Mr. Stephens may reckon genius. 

We regret that we have not room for the insertion of Dumou- 
vier’s character. Mr. Stephens observes, that during one period 
of his life, he ‘ repaired to Italy, where, like the condittori of a 
former century, he offered his sword and his services to any state 
or party that would employ him.’ We here found ourselves 
ebliged to have recourse to our Italian dictionary, where we dis- 
covered that cunditori are the founders of cities. Why General 
Dumourier, for whom our author seems to have no great affec- 
tion, should be compared to the conditort, either of a former or 
of the present century, we are at a loss to discover. We sus- 
pect, that as Mr. Stephens delights in historical allusions, he in- 
tended to have made use of fhe word condottieri, with which our 
readers are well acquainted. 

We have already illustrated the most important points in the 
manufacture of histories. It remains for the historian to shew 
some talent for philosophical disquisition. That, thank God, is 
now a matter of no great difficulty, as the historian has nothing 
to do but to take some authors who have written on the progress 
of civilization from the savage to the hunting state, and to add 
a few remarks upon the feudal system, serfs, villains, i 
the progress of commerce, and the distinction of ranks. This 
may be easily done, as we can recommend, for the perusal 
of our readers, at least twenty authors, from whom a proper 
quantity of this matter may be extracted ; and there is one ad- 
vantage of an introduction of this kind, that it may do for al- 
most any one modern history as well as another. Indeed, a pro- 
vident young man will generally write something of this kind 
while he is at College, which he can afterwards insert in any 
historical composition which he may find it convenient to under- 
take ; or if he minces it into pieces, it may be served up in the 
form of essays. ‘There is one circumstance which adds very 
much to the profundity of such a disquisition, and impresses the 
reader with the highest reverence for the author’s superior know- 
ledge and reading ; that is, to get some uncouth werd, describing 
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some unknown fact, extracted out of travels which nobody has 
ever read. This we think is very successfully done by our au- 
thor in his preliminary observations, when he introduces the 
scallag of the Hebrides, and quotes, in a note, the travels of the 
Reverend John Lane Buchanan, A. M. Missionary Minister to 
the Isles. 

Inaddition to these precepts, we strongly recommend to the 
historian, to deliver his opinion upon every subject with the most 
perfect confidence and decision. If he has occasion to write on 
noilitary affairs, and happens to know nothing about them, we 
advise him to point out, in the most decided manner, all the 
blunders and mistakes which the different military commanders 
have fallen into. ‘This is done by Mr. Stephens very much to 
the edification of his readers ; and it is to be hoped that as he 
has already exposed the mistakes of the Arch Duke Charles and 
other great generals, if he is destined to record the events of 
another war, he will not have to enumerate, among other er- 
rors, the perversity of this natign in neglecting to take the ad- 
vice of a man of his military experience. Upow these subjects, 
we are sensible of our own weakness : we shall not therefore ven- 
ture tocontrovert Mr. Stephens’s opinions. Onsome other to- 
pics, we are less disposed to acquiesce implicitly in what he says, 

Mr, Stephens observes, that although Rousseau was ‘ fond of 
brilliant paradoxes and romantic theories, his pen was uniformly 
devoted to the cause of virtue.’ Is it possible that Mr. Stephens 
has read Rousseau’s works, and can yet say that his pen was wi- 
formly devoted to the cause of virtue? Rousseau himself does 
not appear to have been of the same opinion, when he declared, 
that a woman who read a single page of the novel of Heloise 
was undone, ‘There are certainly some of his other writings 
which are not more favourable to the cause of virtue. 

We are not more inclined to agree with Mr. Stephens in 
his ideas of cirtue, than in his application of that of wis 
dom to the Girondists. He says that Robespierre acquired 
‘little or no influence over the Jacobin Society while the 
Girondists were allowed to give an auspicious direction to its 
labours by means of their wisdom, and to make its walls re- 
echo with their eloquence.’ We are by no means blind to the 
talents which some of the Gironde party possessed ; bat of all 
attributes by which they can be distinguished, that of wisdom, 
which is perhaps the most dignified which the English language 
affords, appears the worst chosen. 

Upon the whole, the volumes before us appear considerably bet- 
ter thanamere republication of newspapers,as Mr. Stephens seems 
‘o have availed himself of most of the popular memoirs which 
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have been published. Such as they are, their value is. much in- 
creased by a chronological and general index which is printed at 
‘the end of the Work, and puts the information which it con- 
tains within the reach of many persons,who mightmot submit to 
the labour of reading through these large volumes. .¢This.work 
can only be considered as a compilation from the most ordi 
materials, which may be consulted with considerable advantage, 
till.we. are possessed of a legitimate history of the interesting 
period it embraces. Some parts of it are not.deyoid of enter- 
tainment and interest. 


Art. XXI. Traité élémentaire de Minéralogie suivant les 
principes du Professeur Werner, Par J. M. Brochant. En 
deux Volumes avec 18 Tableaux & une Planche. A Paris, 
Tome Premier, An IX. ‘Tome Second, An Xt. 1803. 


da French have been justly reproached with their igno- 
rance of foreign languages; they have been with some rea- 
son accused of treating the writers of other countries with con- 
tumelious neglect, and of despising all scierce and literature 
which did not owe its origin to the genius of a Frenchman, and 
was not conveyed in their vernacular tongue. The study of 
other languages secms to have been regarded by them as a loss 
of time, as.an infallible indication of bad taste, and as‘a libel 
against the supereminent excellence of the indigenous literati 
whose works were neglected for the uncouth phraseology, bar- 
barous idioms, and rude conceptions of their half civilized neigh- 
bours. ‘Those who ventured on such investigations, pursued 
them with some portion of the cautious secrecy attached to oc- 
cult sciences; and if their studies were rewarded by discovery 
and information, the source was studiously concealed, while, like 
good citizens, they acquitted themselves of their duty to their 
country by publishing and appropriating their acquired treasures 
of information. Without stooping to panegyrise the patriotism 
that practised this imposition, to concentrate in its own country 
the ime of all the discoveries made by the commonwealth of 
Europe, we may admire the ingenuity which obviated the sus- 
picion of this pious fraud, by vilifying the reputation of the 
authors who were pillaged. 

Could these confederated philosophers have ‘limited literary 
progress to those who united with them, this grand monopoly, 
for which they so patriotically associated, night have been ef- 
fected. Perhaps, like other zealots, they defeated their ends 
by the intemperance of their censures, and excited a wish to ex- 
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amine those writers whose works were bad enough, - of formi- 
dable enough, to warrant such virulence, or to require so despe- 
rate an attack. Those, whose vulgar souls were insensible of. 
patriotism; and the more numerous hosts, on the weak textare of 
whose minds novelty opéfated as the most powerful: incitement, 
eagerly courted the acquaintance of these Tramontane writers, 
and found them less savage, less deformed, less stupid, than they 
had been taught to expect. “The fluctuating tide of public 
opinion now elevated them, and their genius was found to savour 
of inspiration © . 
What now remained for the patriots? Pious frauds would no 
longer succeed, and they could only hope that indifference would ‘ 
follow admiration, and familiarity prove the precursor of cop- 
tempt. To hasten these desirable events, they endeavoured to 
render the acquaintance of the public with their foreign rivals 
more intimate, and to domesticate no small number of the most 
noted authors, by teaching them to speak the language of 
France, and clothing them in a suite of Parisian finery. ‘They 
found jhat their adversaries were only formidable, because re- 
mote situations rendered them difficult of access ; that their ideas 
appeared original and sublime, because conveyed in a language 
imperfectly understood; and that this veil of obscurity operated, 
like the mirage of the desert, to magnify them to preternatural 
dimensions. A simple approach often broke the charm ; anda 
thorough acquaintance generally removed all remaining fascina- 
tion. -No man, it is said. ever appeared a hero to his valet ; and 
preeery: if the truth were told, no author ever appeared su- 
lime to his translator. Next to the contempt of him who trans- 
lates, however, is the indifference of him who reads a tranala- 
tion; and the literati of France found no method so easy and 
certain to counteract the bias of the public taste, as to pall it 
with the translations it so eagerly demanded. ‘ 
The work before us is avowedly a detail of Wernerian opin- 
ions, translated from the best authors M. Brochant could pro- 
cure; and therefore, though a mere compilation, ought to be 
considered rather in the light of a translation, than as an original 
work, and we at first presumed its author to be one of the savans 
commendably employed in diminishing the overweening influ- 
ence of German. Mineralogy. He had heard that Werner had 
effected a revolution in that science—that bis system was ‘the 
standard of authority—and that from his opinion there was no 
appeal ; that, deeply read in the great book of nature, his eye 
could determine the relative antiquities of the families of mine- 
rals—-arrange their claims to precedence with more than he- 
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raldic ision, from ancient granite to upstart lava—and with 
nicé discrimination detect pretenders to antiquity, though con- 
| gregated with primeval formations, and clothed in the most de- 
ceptive garb. Though hailed by universal acclamation the first 
of German. mineralogists, the reputation of Werner has been 
maintained in other countries by little more than theecho of ap- 
ause. ‘His few publications are almost unknown beyond 

imits of Germany, and are only fragments of that vast mass of 
illustration and observation which his lectures contain; and 
though some notion of them is given-by the manuscript notes 
which are circulated, and form the basis of many works, they 
labour under unavoidable imperfection and inaccuracy. 

Enveloped in an obscurity that partook of the sublime, the; 
system, the geology, and the lectures of Werner, were talked 
of in other countries with an affectation of knowledge which 
few possessed, and with a real ignorance whichall were ashamed 
to own. Yet how was this information to be procured? The 
odious toil of acquiring the most repulsive of modern languages, 
produced little advantage ; for it only gave access to books, which 
all assumed the system of Werner as their basis, and all varied in 
their exposition of it. ‘The means of undertaking a journey to 
Freyberg, are possessed by few; and they must be zealous in- 
deed, who would not shrink from such a pilgrimage. ‘To convey 
in a language generally accessible, an accurate detail of Werner’s 
Or yctognosie—to reconcile by an accurate list of synonymes, 
the discordance of various nomenclatures—and. to afford a fair 
specimen of the mede of description which has been so gene- 
rally celebrated, was an undertaking of considerable difficulty 
in the execution, but could not fail to prove eminently beneficial 
when performed. 

Such is the task which M. Brochant has undertaken ; and 
aware of the scanty materials which the industry and accuracy 
of others had prepared for his aid, we presumed that he had 
drained unadulterated draughts of information from the fountain- 
head at Freyberg, and that the stream he presented us with was 
unpolluted, by passing through intermediate channels,. But when 
we had perused the observations that preface his two portly vo- 
lumes, our rising feelings of gratitude were checked, by being in- 
formed that the Professor of Freyberg was only known to him 
through the corrupted mediums of the books which pretend to 
give the substance of his lectures—that he had never been in 
Germany—and had not even enjoyed the conversation of an 
German mineralogist of distinguished eminence. We were al- 
most led to fear that the author before us was one of the fac- 
tion who ignorantly or malevolently tradugethe reputation ef 
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foreign writers, by miscoriceiving their opinions, and mistaking 
their doctrines. A minute examination of the performance, 
however, has convinced us that our suspicions were unfou 

and that we owed M. Brechant a large debt of gratitude, al- 
though we may still regret that he was prevented from seeking 
for more authentic information, from enlarging his views, and re- 
moving. many remaining obscurities by personal interviews, and 
the collation of specimens. 

M. Brochant informs us, that he originally a only to 
exhibit a concise view of the mineralogical principles of Werner, 
accompanied by a list of synonymes; but that, afterwards. con- 
ceiving this mode inadequate to the extent and importance of 
the subject, he determined on compiling a complete treatise, en- 
riched by such geological observations as he was able to collect, 
In preparing for the execution of this extensive undertaking, he 
has examined every systematic German work of eminence ; he 
has extracted from them the most valuable parts of the mass of 
information they contain ; and has frequently displayed no small 
sagacity in selecting from their jarring statements that which 
best assimilated with the known principles of Werner. His ar- 
rangement is copied exactly after that adopted by Werner in the 
lectures delivered during the session preceding the publication 
of the first volume of the work ; his descriptions are compiled 
from the collected authorities of all the authors he has consulted, 
and, in general, are rendered much preferable to the originals, 
by his attention to perspicuity and brevity. The list of synony- 
mes, though in general correct and ample, not unfrequently 
presents instances of the ambiguity and ebscurity which have 
long been the disgrace of mineralogy. M. Brochant has, with 
great judgment, retained the German name, when he found no 
corresponding denomination established in the French language. 
As most of the»German names are significant, the temptation to 
translating them was great, but he has resisted it ; and whoever 
has attended to the subject, must think he acted wisely in not 
adding toa host of appellations which defy the utmost efforts of 
memory to retain them, and which have involved mineralogy in 
an obscurity that hitherto has proved, in many instances, inex- 
plicable. 

Considerable delay having occurred in the publication of the 
second volume, M. Brochant has availed himself of it, to an- 
nounce recent additions and changes, and to detail the discov- 
eries which have led to them. He has also enriched his work, 
by giving accounts of such substances as, from their novelty and 
rarity, had not formerly been incorporated in the system of Wer- 
ner; and he has added a sketch of geological arrangement, i!- 
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lustrated by descriptions of rocks, principally compiled from 
notes taken at Freyberg by M. Daubuisson, whose translation of 
Werner's Theory of Mineral Veing§we have notieed:in a former 
article. Folio, tables of the external characters, expressed in 
French, Latin, and German, accompany the publication. 

It is obvious that the merits of a work of this species must be 
limited to industry in collecting materials, and fidelity in retailing 
them. Both of these requisites M. Brochapt appears to 38 
in a very eminent degree. The structure of his mind, indeed, 
seems rather to partake of German industry and phlegm, than of 
French vivacity and caprice ; and had his edueation given ano- 
ther direction to his views, it is probable that his perseverance | 
would have assured him fame as a classical editor and commenta- 
tor. More gifted with judgment than imagination, and possess- 
ing more industry than genius, he has preveried the collation of 
dull and prolix authors to the delightful recreations of original 
theory ; and has endeaveured to select from the knowledge others 
have accumulated, rather than to expand his ideas by actual ob- 
servation, and speculative research. Possessed of his subject, 
rather than carried on by it, he expounds, with equal. coolness, 
Werner’s incredulity as to the composition of the diamond, and 
the impogtant consequences of Haity’s crystallographic discove- 
ries. - en he ventures a remark, it is of illustration only, and 
he abstains with impartiality from the expression of applause or 
disapprobation. He has wisely considered his work as the mere 
vehicle of Wernerian dogmas, and has left the mineralogists of 
France to determine onthe merits of the system he has expounded. 

Such remarks as we might have offered on this celebrated sys- 
tem, have been ina great degree anticipated by our observations 
on part of the new edition of Emmerling’s Mineralogy. Though 
that work is deformed by many errors peculiarly its own, yet so 
many of qur remarks are susceptible of a more general applica- 
tion, that.we shall not intrude on the attention of our readers, 
what could amount to little more than a recapitulation: It is 
equally unnecessary for us to point out the particular passages to 
which we.allude, as the application must be obvious to all who 
examine this treatise. _M. Brochant informs us, that he considers 
the geologic observations as a mere sketch, added in order to 
render his,work more generally useful ; but by no means intend- 
ed to supersede a more detailed treatise on a subject of such ex- 
treme importance, and towards which the powerful talents of 
Werner have been solongdirected.. We shall therefore suspend 
all observations on this subject, till we have before us a more 
complete work, and conclude, by thanking M. Brochant for 
what he has successfully performed, rather than complain of kim 
for what he has left unaccomplished. 
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AGRICULTURE. ; 

Observations on the Utility of cutttug Hay and Straw, apd bruis. 
ing Corn, for Feeding Animals, elucidated by Agricultural Practice ; 
with a deseription ofthe best machines fur thal purpoce ; also, a new 

Discovery, of the uffnost importance to the Agricultural World, by 

which may be separated the more outritious parts of straw, for feed- 

ing Animals, from the Refuse to be used for Litter. By W. Lister, 

Farmer and Engineer, 8vo. with cuts 
The Farmer's Magazine, a periodical Work, exclusively devoted 

to Agricultural and Rural Affairs— 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803. 4 vols, 

8vo. boards. Fifth Edition, 

The design of the Farmer’s Magazine, is to disseminate rural know- 
ledge aod to bring forward the mass of Information aecumylated 
by the agriculturists of-the British Isles, which, without some 
such medium, might have been confined within the breasts of the 
possessors, orat best only circulatedamong immediate friends and 
neighbours, _The Work is constructed upon a plan different from 
any other agricultural work hitherto attempted ; and perhaps its 
success may, in a great measure, be attributed to the gouduess of 
the plan adopted. It is divided into three branches. TY. Miscel- 
lancous Communications: aud in this branch many valuable pa- 
ae have appeared: 2. Review of Agricultural Publications; 

ere the Reviewer covfi.es himself to an examinativo of facts sta- 
ted, or opinious offered, leaving language and composition to be 
tried at other tribunals; 3. Agricultural Intelligenee, from al- 
most every district in Scotland, and various districts nm England, 
This branch is perbaps mo-t interesting to thegreat body of prac- 
tical farmers, containmg extensive information concerning the va- 
lue of produce in almost every market, besides mavy bints connect- 
ed with husbandry, which of themselves might not be of such im- 
portance as to formovaterials fora regular paper. It is in the twe 
last branches that the Magaziue chiefly difters from other periodi- 
cal agricultural works. 

The principles upon which the Work is conducted are of a popular 
cast, and well calculated to secure the approbation of practical 
agriculturists. The utility of leases; the propriety of giving the 
farmer a longer portion of discretionary management thas hither- 
to entrusted to him; and the necessity of removing every obstacle 
to improvement, are subjects much insisted upou. Want of room 
in this place prevents as from giving a more enlarged view of this 
Publication ; but it will probably be taken up at an after period, 
when its merits shall be more accurately investigated. 

ANTIQUITIES 
Anecdotes of the E:glish Language, chiefly regarding the Local 
Dialect of London ; whence it will appear, that the Natives of the 
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Mitidpots have not corrapted the Lar oftheir Ancestors. B 
Samuel Pegge; Esq. F.S. A. 8vo. hoards. y 
The Fourtéenth volume of the Arcilee- z 4. 


ASTRONOM®. sy 

Anaccount of the Astronomica! Discoveries of Kepler, inclading a 
Historical Review of the Systems which had successively prevailed be- 
fore his time ; elucidated by Eleven Plates.. By R. Smail, D. D. 
F. B.S. Ed. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauty of the H 8 Displayed ; in 
which the various beautiful Appearances to be oDsetved every Even- 
ing in the Heavens, during the Year 1804, are described ; and several 
Means of Amusement within Doors are pointed out, by which the 
Time of Young Persons may be innocently, agreeably, aud profitably 
eniployed. By W. Friend, Esq. M. A. Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 12mo. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Robinson, written by herself; a new edi- 
tion. 2 vols, 12mo, 

The Revolutionary Plutarch, exhibiting the most distinguished 
Characters in the recent Annals of the French republic, including the 
whole of the Consular Family, with the Generals and Admirals em- 

loyed to invade England. ‘To which is added a Reprint of the ce- 
ebrated Pamphlet “Killing no Murder.” 2 large vols. 12mo, 

The Lifejof Geveral De Zieten, a distinguished Commander un- 
der Frederick the Great, Colonel of the Royal Prussian Hussar Life 
Guards, &c. By Madame de Blumenthal, First Lady of the Bed 
Chamber to H. R. H. the Dowager Princess Henry of Prussia. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. B. Beresford, D.D. 2vols. 8vo. 

Public Characters of 1803-4. The Sixth Volume. 

A short Account of the late John Marriott of Reedyford ; includ- 
ing Extracts from his Letters. ‘To which are added, some of his 
Poetical Productions, Foulscap 8vo. . 

Plays of William Shakspeare, with the Corrections and Hlustra- 
tions of various Commentaries. To which are added, Notes by Sa- 
muel Johnson and George Stevens. The Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Augmented by Isaac Reed, with a Glossarial Index. 21 vols, 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Education of those who imitate the Great, as af- 
fecting the Female Character. 

Lessons of Fenelon, late Archbishop of Cambray; selected from 
his Works, for the instruction of Youth, by M. de Levizac; trans- 
lated from the French. 12mo, 

FINE ARTS. 

Heads, from the French Pictures of Raffaelto in the Vatican. By 

Richard Duppa. Imperial Folio. 
DRAMA, 

King Henry the Fifth ; or, the Conquest of France; a Play, by 
Shakspeare ; altered by J. P. Kemble, and printed exactly as repre- 
sented, ; 

Raising the Wind ; a Farce; as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covept Garden. By James Kenney. : 
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The Wife of Two Husbands; a musical Drama; as now performing 
at the Theatre Royal, Druzy®Lane. Written by James Cobb; Esq. 

A Wife with Two H s, a melo-drama— From the French of 
Guilbert, ‘Pixerecoart. “7 

Hearts of Oak, a comedy, as performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane- written by J. T. Allingham. 

Barker's complete List of Plays, from the commencement of 
Theatrical Performances to 1803. ‘To which is added, a Continua- 
tion of the Theatrical Remembrancer, shewing collectively each Au- 
thor’s Works, “"" 

The Caravan ; or, the Driver and his Dog. 

Une Folie, a Comic Opera, in two Acts; being a Translation from 
the original of Love Laughs at Locksmiths, a piece performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. 

EDUCATION. 

The Guardian of Education, Number X VIL. being the First of the 
Third Volume, with au increased quantity of Letter-Press, torbe con- 
tinued Quarterly. 

Av Essay on the Beauties of the Universe, selected from the most 
eminent Authors; with Notes, containing the choicest Thoughts of 
the English Poets. To which are added, suitable Reflections, de- 
signed for the Instruction of Youth. 12mo. 

The Juvenile Tourist; or, Excursions through various Parts of 
Great-Britain; including. the West of England, the Midland Coun- 
ties, and the County of Kent. Inierspersed with Historical Anec- 
dotes, and Poetical Extracts, for the Improvement of the rising Ge- 
neration. By John Evans, A.M. 8vo. 

A Key to R. Geodacre’s Arithmetic. 

Preludes to Kuowledge ; or, amusing and instructive Conversations 
on History, Geography, &c. interspersed with Stories, moral and en- 
tertaining. By Elizabeth Somerville. 12imo, 

Elements of French Conversation. By Bellinger. 

LAW. 

A Treatise of Captures in War. By Richard Lee; a new Edition, 
with Additions. 8vo. 

An Exposition of the Act for a contribution on Property, Profes- 
sions, Trades, and Offices, with a List of the Officers for carrying 
the Act into effect. 

A Compendium of the Statute Laws and Regulations of the Court 
of Admiralty, relative to Ships of War, Privateers, Prizes, Recap- 
tures, and Prize-money; with Notes and Precedents. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne. 

The Trial at large of Robert Emmett, Esq. for High Treason. 

An Appendixto Montesiore’s Dictionary; containing Abstracts of 
all the. Mercantile Laws which have been enacted since the Publica- 
tion of the Work. 

A compendious Law Dictionary ; . containing an Explanation of 
the Terms, and the Law itself. By Thomas Potts. 12mo. 

A Digest of the Laws of England respecting Real Property. By 
William Cruise, Barrister, vols, 1. &2. 8vo. 
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Reports of Cases Determined in the Court. of King’s Bench, in 
Trinity Term 1803. By Edward Hyde’Earl. vol. 4. part 1. 

The Present Practice and Costs in thesHigh Court of Chancery, 
with Practical Directions and Remarks for the Guidance of the Soli- 
citur, in the conducting of a cause, from the commencementto the 
close. By. Samuel Turner, Solicitor. Third Edition, consi 1 
Enlarged and Improved, By Robert Hinde Venables, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo, 

Av Epitome of the Practice of the High Court of Chancery, By 
S. Turner, Svo. Sed 
MATHEMATICS, ~)" 

A Course of Mathematics, designed for the Use of the. Officers and 
Cadets of the Ruyai Military College. By J. Dalby, Professor of 
Mathematics in the said Coliege, Vol. I. 

MECHANICS. 

The Cabinet Dictionary ; containing a Display of useful pieces of 
Furniture; as Chairs, Beds, Tables, &c. &c. on engraved Copper- 
plates, with printed Descriptions. By T. Sheraton. In 15 numbers, 
at 2s. 3d. each; or the set 32s. 8vo. boards. 

MEDICAL. 

Instructions for the Vaccine Inoeulation. By the Medical Council 
of the Jennerian Suciety. 

Facts and Observations concerning the Prevention and Cure of 
Scarlet Fever ; with some Remarks on the Origin of acute Contagion 
in general. , By William Black burne, M. D. 

A Treatise on the Cow Pox; containing the History of the Vac- 
cine Inoculation, with Instructions for Practice. Part H. By 
John Byng. 8vo. 

The London Practice of Midwifery ; in which are included the 
Treatmeat of Lying-in- Women, and the Diseases of Children. 12mo. 

Anthropology ; or, the Natural History of Man; with a compara- 
tive View of the Structure and Functions of Animated Beings in ge- 
neral, By William Blair, A. M. Surgeon of the Lock Hospital and 
Asylum, &c. 

Practical Rules for the Management and Medical Treatment of 
Negro Slaves in the Sugar Colonies. 8vo. 

Elements of Galvanism, or Theory and Practice ; with a. View of 
its Histery. Containing also, Practical Directions for constructing 
the Apparatus, and Instructions for performing the Experiments. 
By Charles H. Wilkinson, Surgeon ; with Copperplates. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of Strictures of the Ure- 
thra, and on the Csophagus. By Everard Home, Surgeon. Vol. Ii. 

A Letter to the Voluuteers of the United Kingdom, on the impor- 
tant Subject of Sel/-preservation from the Effects of Wounds too 
generally fatal, With a Description of the Diseases, (most likely to 
occur during the approaching Season, and the mode of Prevention. 
By P. Travers, Surgeon to H. R. H. the Duke of Kent. 

The Medical and Physical Journal; conducted by T. Bradley, 
M. D. R. Battey, M.D. and A. A, Noehden, M. Dy, eVol, X. From 
July to December 1803, 
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A Plate, engraved from a very accurate Drawing by Kirkland, ex- 
hibiting the Bivod-Vessels of the Head, with ther Names and Refer- 
ences. Coloured Folios). 

Observations onthe Antiphthisical properties of the Lichen Islan- 
dicug, or Iceland Moss; comprehending directions for making and 
using such preparations of the herb which experience bas proved best 
adapted te the eure of Palmovary Consumptions. By Rich. Reece, 
Surgeon 

ay of t gress and Present State of Animal Chemistry. 

B. Johns . B. 3 vol. 8vo. 

ie Remarks on Fever, with the view to explain the Origiv and 
Nature of the Fever which lately appé&red in Newcastle. By James 
Wood, M. D. 

The Anatomist’s Vademecumn ; containing the Anatomy, Physiol. 
gy, Morbid Appearauces, &c. of the Human Rody; the Art of Mak 
ing Anatomical Preparations, &c. To which are now added, Anato- 
mical, Physivlogical, Medical, and Surgical, Questions for Students. 
The Fifth Edition, very closely printed, aud considerably enlarged, 
By Robert Hooper, M.D. Small 8vo, 

“John Goitieib Walter's Plates of the Thoracic and Abdominal 
Nerves, reduced from the Oviginal, as published by order of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin; accompanied by coluured 
Explanations, and a Description of the Par Vagum, Great Sympa- 
thetic, and Phrenic Nerves. 4to. 

A Treatise on Cheltenham Waters and Bilious Diseases; to which 
are prefixed, Observations on Fluidity, Mineral Waters, and Water 
ing Places. By Thomas Jamesun, M. D. Member of the College of 
Physicians of London and Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Tropical Diseases, on Military Operations, and on 
the Climate of the West-ludies. With various Enlargements on the 
Maladies of Camps, Fleets, aud Armies, in every part of the world; 
with a Dissertation concerning the Influence of the Moon on Fevers, 
Crises, Apoplexy, Palsy, Epilepsy, Nerves and Animal Spirits, Peri- 
odical Hemorrhagés, Births, extreme Old Age, and Deaths. 4th 
edition. By Benjamin Mosely, M.D. Physician to his Majesty's 
Royal Military Hospital of Invalids at Chelsea, &c. &c. 8vo. 

The Soldier's Friend ; containing familiar instructions to the Loyal 
Volunteers, Yeomanry Corps, and Military Men in general, on the 
Preservation and Recovery of their Health ; including the following 
subjects: Wounds, Casualties, and the Tourniquet ; Camp and Bar- 
rack Arrangements ; Personal Cleanliness; Exercise; Intemperance 
and Dissipation; Military Dress; Weather ; Diet and Refreshment ; 
Cookery ; Nursing and Hospital Regulations ; ; the Prevention of Dis- 
eases, &e. A tiew Edition, considerably Enlarged and Illustrated 
by Engravings. By William Blair, A-M. 12mo, 

Fyfe’s Compendium of Anatomy, Vol. 1V. containing Views of the 
most important Parts of the Human Body, with concise explanations. 

MILITARY. 

A Treatise on the Art of War ; containing the principles of Offen- 

sive aud Defensive Operations ; with Rules for carrying on the War of 
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oats, and the Method «f Attack and Defence in Sieges; extracted 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica, with Plates. + 

Instructions for the Use of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps of Ca- 
valrv. By Colonel Herries. ws 

The Volunteer’s Guide, two parts; ist, The Soldier’s Assistantite 
the Manual and Exercise; 24, The Officer's Guide through a Review, 
Maneeuvres, &c. By Janies Keith of the Loyal North Britons. 

Extracts, describing the Ancient Manner of placing the Kingdom 
in Military Array; the Modes of Defence in periods a Danger; and 
the Evidence as to the Natioual Charaeter and B of the Eng- 
lish. Taken from Original State Papers, hitherto inedited. 4to, 

The Volunteer’s Guide; or, Complete Military Instructor. 

England's Egis; or, The Military Energies of the Empire. By 
John Cartwright, Esq. 

Rules and Regolations for the Field Exercise and Manceuvres of 
the French Infantry. Translated from the French. With Explana- 
tory Notes, and Jilustrative References to the Prussian and British 
Systems of Tactics, vc. By Joha Macdonald, Esq. F. R. Slate Lieu- 
tenaut Colovel of the Clanaipine Regiment. 

Martial Biography, or Memoirs uf the most eminent British Mili- 
tary Characters. 18mo. 


MISCELLANIES. 
Swiftiana; or, Bon Mois, Anecdotes, Fugitive Observations, and 
Facts, connected with the Life, Times, and Contemporaries, of Dean 


Swift. In two volumes, foolscap Svo. with Plates. 

Remarks on Mr. Maithus’s Essay on the Priuciples of Population; 
or, A View of its present and past Effects on Haman Happiness, 

Paris as it was, and as it is; or, a Sketch of the French Capital, il- 
lustrative of the Effects of the Revolution, with respect to Sciences, 
Literature, Atts, Religion, Education, Manners, and Amusements. 
Also, an Account of the most remarkable National Establishments 
and Public Buildings. 2 vol. 8vo. 

A new periodical Paper, entitled, ‘The Man inthe Moon; (pub- 
lished every Wednesday and Saturday). 

A_ Discourse ocvasioned by the Death of Walter Taylor, Esq. who 
bad the Contract for making Pumps and Blocks for the British Navy ; 
delivered at Southampton, May 1803; by Daniel Lancaster, A. B. 

Cobbett’s Annual Register (vol. 111.) from January to June’ 1803; 
containing, among other things, a complete Parliamentary Register 
for the said time, and a Collection of Public Papers relating to the 
Dispute between England and France. 

Vox Celorum; a religious Almanack for 1804; comprising, be- 
side the usual matter, a great variety of useful Information and reli- 
gious linprovements ; with an Explanation of all the Saints’ Days, 
Astronomical Terms, &c. By Theophilus Sage, Esq. 

Mrs. Crespigny’s Letters of Advice to her Son upon important Da- 
ties, 8vu. 

A new Edition of the works of Francis Bacon, Lord Viscouat Ve- 
rulam. 10 vol. 8vo. 
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Lord Bacon’s Fables; embellished with Engravings on wood. By 
Austen, and a portrait ofthe Author. ‘ 

An Apology for believing in the Metallic Tractors, with some Ac- 
count of the Perkinean Institution. 

The Patriotic Clarion; or Briton’s Call to Glory; original Songs 
written on the threatened Invasion. By J. Bisset, author of the Or. 
phan Boy, &c. 

Letters on a Course of English Poetry, addressed to a Young La. 
dy. By J. Aiken M. D. 

The Port-Folio. By Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 2 vols. royal 4to, 

An Abridgment of the Laws of the United States; withan Ap. 
pendix, containing all exieting Treaties, Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, Rules for the Government of the Army, 
&c. &c. By William Graydon, Esq. 8vo. 

Polyavthea; or, A Collection of interesting Fragments in Pros 
and Verse; consisting of Original Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, 
Dialogues, Characters, &c. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. 

The Royal Kalendar ; or, Complete Annual Register for England, 
Scotland, lreland, and America, for the year 1804; including a List 
of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain, upon a new and more 
extensive Plan than any hitherto offered. 

The English Olive Tree; or, A Treatise on the use of Oil, and 
the Air Bath; also, a Chemical Analysis of the Barnet Well waier. 
By the Rev. W. M. Trinder, M. D. 

A Companion to the Royal Kalendar; corrected to Nov, 19, 

The Necessity of the Abolition of Pluralities and Non-Residence, 
with the Employment of Substitutes by the beneficed Clergy, demop- 
strated in an Inquiry into the Principles and Consequences of the 
Establishment of Curates. 8vo, 

Correspondence between his Majesty, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, and Mr. Addington, on the Offer of Military Service 
made by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

The Causes and Consequences of the Neglect of the Clergy ; and 
the Condition of the Clergy as it relates to his present Majesty. 8vo. 

Letters of a Mameluke; or, a Moral and Critical Picture of the 
Manners of Paris. From the French of Joseph avallée: with Notes 
by the Translator. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Modern Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes and Prices, and the 
Names of the Publishers; containing the Books which have been, 
published in London since the year 1792, and such as have been 
altered in Size or Price since the London Catalogue of 1801. 8vo. 

A Companion to the Almanack ; containing an Explanation of the 
Saints’ Days and Holidays, with Biographical Sketches of the Per- 
sons, and Historical Accounts of the Events, on whieh the Festivals 
are founded. . To which is prefixed an Introduction, explaining the 
Chronological and Astronomical Terms, and the general Contents 


of Modern Almanacks ; with a brief Inquiry into their Origin. By 
John Audley, 
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A General Index to the first twenty volumes of the British Critic ; 
in two parts, Part I. A List of all the books reviewed. Part). An 
Index to the extracts, criticisms, &c, > “Bx 

The New Annual Register, or General, Repository of History, 
Politics, and Literature, for 1802. . 8vo, 97 

The East India Register and Directory for 1804. 

The History of Free Masonry, drawn from authentic sources of 
information ; with an Account of the Grand Lodge of Scotiand, from 
its institution in 1736 to the present time, compiled from the records ; 
and an Appendix of original papers. By Alexander Laurie. 

A Treatise on Ancient and Modern Literature; illustrated by 
striking references to the principles and characters that have distin- 
guished the French Revolution. From the French of Baroness Stael 
de Holstein. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. IV. 12mo. 

Indian Recreations ; consisting chiefly of Strictures on the Domes- 
tic and Rural Economy of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. By the 
Rev. William Tennant, LL. D. M. A. S, and lately one of his Majes- 
ty’s Chaplains in India, 2 vols. Svo. 

The Works of Plato. Translated by Thomas Taylor, 5 vols, 4te. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Description of the Genus Pinus; illustrated by figures, direc- 
tions relative to the cultivation, and remarks on the uses, of the seve- 
ral species, By Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq. F. R. S.. PF. A. S. 
Vice-President of the Linnean Society. 


Testacea Britannica ; or, Natural History of British shells, marine, 
land, and fresh water, including the most minute ; systematically ar- 
ranged and embellished with figures. By George Montagu, F. L. S. 

The British Museum of Natural History; comprising fishes and 
insects. 12mo. Vol, III. 


NAVAL. 

Plans of the principal Harbours, Bays, and Roads, of the coast of 
Wales, and including Dublin, with the soundings and instructions for 
sailing into each, from surveys made by the late Lewis Morris; now 
published from corrections and.re-surveys made by his sou ; to which 
is annexed, a general Chart. 

The Seaman’s Preceptor; consisting of the scholastic rules and 
exainples for the student’s progress in navigation. By William Ger- 
rard, Master of the Naval and Military academy, Ormond-house, 
Chelsea. 8vo. 

NOVELS. 

Alvar and Seraphina; or, the Troubles of Murcia. By J. Canton. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Edwin ; or, the Heir of Ella ; an Historical Romance, 3 vols, 12mo. 

Essays. on the art of being happy. 2 vols. 12mo. 

St. Clair of the Isles; or the Outlaws of Barra; a Scotish Tradi- 
tion. By Elizabeth Helme. 4 vols. 

The Tourifications of Malachi Meldrum. By Robert Cowper, 2 vols. 
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Syr Reginalde ; or, the Black Tower; a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. With Tales, and other poems; with : ugravings, 

The Catastrophe, a Tale founded ov Facts. Translated from the 
French of the Chevalier de St. Aubigné. By J. Byerley. With frop. 
tispiece; foolscap 8va,5, 

St. Clair; or, the Heiress of Desmond. By S. O. 12mo.) 

Nature; or, a Picture of the Passions; te which is prefixed, ap 
Essay on sovel writing. By J. Byerley. 4 vols. 12mo. 

Mount Pausilyppo ; or, a Manuscript found at the Tomb of Virgil, 
Translated from the French of F. L C. Mountjoye. 5 vols, 12mo, 

Adolphe and Blanche; or, Travellers in Switzerland. By E, F, 
Lantier. Translated from the French. 6 vols. 12mo. 

Human Frailties. By the Author of Montrose, 3 vols, 

Harry Clinton, a Tale for Youth. Extracted from the Fool of 
Quality. 

Village Annals; or, Scenes in Domestic Life. By Anne Le Noir, 
2 vals. 12mo. 

Tales from the Russian. By Nicholas Karamsin. 8vo. 

Hell upon Earth. By the Author of Pizarro, &c. 2 vols. 

The Two Marillos; or, the Mysterious Resemblance. By Mr. 
West. 3 vols. 

The Pride of Ancestry. 4 vols. 12mo. 

A Peep at the World, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Fate; or, Spong Castle. 

Light and Shade. 4 vols. 12mo. 

The Cave of Cosenza, a Romance. Altered from the Italian, by 
E. N. Bromley. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Boccacio’s Decameron, or One Hundred Novels. Witha Lifed 
Boccacio, by the Author of Old Nick. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Swiss Emigrants, a Tale. Foolscap 8vo. 

Malvina; from the French. By Miss Gunning. 4 vols. 12mo. 

The Mother aud Daugbter. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Watch Tower; or, the Sons of Ulthona. By T. I. H. Cur- 
tis. 5 vols, 12mo. 

Village Anecdotes. 3 vols. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Practical Grammar of the Aucient Gaelic ; or, Language of the 
Isle of Man, usually called Mank. By the Rev. John Kelly, LL. D. 
4to. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Sixth Part of the New Cyclopedia; or, Universal Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. Formed upon a more enlarged plan 
of arrangement than the Dictionary of Mr. Chambers; comprehending 
the various articles of that work, with additions and improvements ; 
together with the new subjects of biography, geography, and history: 
adapted to the present state of literature and science. By Abraham 
Rees, D.D F.R.S. Editor of the last edition of Mr. Chambers’s Dic 
tionary ; with the assistance ef eminent professional Gentlemen, Illus: 
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trated by new plates, including maps, designed and engraved for this 
Work by some of the most distinguished artists, “% 

The Second Part of the Philosophical Transactions of the\Royal 
Society of London for the year 1803. 

The Philosophical Transactions of the Society of London, abridged 
by Charles Hutton, LL. D. George Shaw, M. D. and Richard Pear- 
son, M. D.. Vol. I. & H.—part 1, 2. 4to. 

An Introduction to Philosophical and Physical Geography ; with 


appropriate plates. 
POETRY. 


The Suicide; with other Poems, By the RevCHarles Wicksted 
Ethelston. 8vo. ‘ 

The Invasiov. By Joseph Reade, M. D. ; 

The Poetical Magazine; or, Temple of the Muses. (To be conti- 
nued Monthly.) 

The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, for the 
Year 1802. (To be continued Annually). Large 8vo0, 

Britannicus to Bonaparte, an Heroic Epistle, with notes, By Hen- 
ry Tresham, F. R. S. 

Armine and Elvira, a Legendary Tale, a new edition, with other 
Poems. By Edmund Cartwright. 8vo. 

Scenes of Infancy, descriptive of Teviotdale. By Jobn Leyden. 
12mo, , 

The Royal Convert, a Sacred Drama. By Jobu Bentley. 

The Press, a Poem, published as a specimen of Typography. By 
J. M'Crerey. 4to. With Engravings. . 

Petrarca. A Collection of Sonnets from various authors, With an 
Introduction on the origin and structure of the Sonnet. 8vo. With 
Engravings. 

The Pleasures of Nature, and other poems. By D. Carey, - 

Gebirus, Poema; scripsit Savagius Landor. 12mo. 

Christ raising the Daughter of Jairus, a Seatonian prize poem. By 
the Rev. William Cockburn, M. A. 

Johnson’s Poets by Aikin. Vol. X. and XI. With five plates en- 
graved by Mr. Heath, from pictures, painted by R. Smirke, Esq. 
R, A. and T. Stothard, Esq. R. 4, Handsomely printed on fine pa- 
per and hot-pressed, in foolscap 8vo, 14s. And on large paper, with 

f impressions of the plates. 11. 4s. 

The Works of Samuel Butler, with a Preface, biographical and eri- 
tical. By Sam. Johnson, L. L. D. And Remarks by J. Aikin, M. D. 
The Judge, a poem in three books, with an elegaut frontispiece. 
POLITICAL. 

Re ‘Essay on the Funding system, with a View to determine its 
imits. 

Observationson a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The Question, Why do we 
ge to war?’ temperately discussed, according to the official corre- 
spondence. 

The Speech of Lord Minto in Parliament, June 6, on Resolutions 
of Censuré on the Conduct of Ministers, moved by Earl Fitzwilliam; 
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to which is added, his Lordship’s speech at a general meeting ort 
county)of Roxburgh, 15th August, on moving an address to his © 
Majesty. § 

The Reason Why; in Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, « Why " 
we go to war?’ 

An Appeal to the People against the insatiable Ambition of Bdeak 4 
parte; preceded by a Vindication of their character, with oo. 
to the peace of Ariens. 

An Address to the British Nation on the present State of Pa 
Affairs, intended t:premote the union and defeace of the count 

The National Defence, a Sermon preached at Wainfleet, All-Saiats, 
and Thorpe, 7th August, 1803. By the Rev. Peter Bulmer, A. B 

A Serious Address to the Public upon the present times, bate, 
particularly to the religious part of it. 8vo 68 pages. 

An Authentic Dialogue between the First Consul and his Ministef, 
on the Address presented by Duree. 8yo. 29 pages. 

A Friendly Address to the Volunteers of Great Britain, 

A Loyal Tribute to the Virtues of our Sovereign, offered ina Ser 
moun preached at Navestock, Essex, on a day appointed to enrol 
volunteers.” By J. Filkes, Vicar. 

An Examination of the Necessity of Sunday. Drills, and of the 
probable effects of that measure op the interests of religion. By the 

tev. Edward Cooper. 

Senuacberib defeated, and his army destroyed ; a Sermon preach 
ed at Wanstead. By the Rev. $.G lasse, D. D. inscribed loth: ia 
Voiuuteers, and intended to be the Soldier’s manual, : 

Britain's. Duty on the Prospect of a French Invasien; a Sermon 
preached August 11, in the Church of St. Mary le Port, Bristol, 
the opening of'a weekly evening lecture on the perils and duties 
ihe present times. By the Rev Ricard Hart. 

The Duty of defending our Country; a Sermon preached at Bx 
eter, By Edward Drewe, L. L. B. 

An Antidote'to the Alarm of Iyvasion ; a discourse delivered at the 
Meeting-house in the Old Jewry, October 19, being the 7 
fas st day By Abraham Rees, D, D, F. R. S. 

A Sermon preached at Gillingham, July 31, on occasion of the. 
united exertions of the people being called forth by the king 7 
ihe threatened invasion. By William Chafy, M. A. 

Advice addressed to the lower Ranks. of Society, useful at all Times, . 
more especially in the present. By William Burdon, Esq. , 

The Duty of Britons at the present awful Crisis; a Sermon preach- 
ed August 7. By John Overton, Rector of St. Margaret's, &c. York: 

A Sermon upou the present State of our National Affainss 
ed August 28, in the Protestant Dissenting Meeting-house,) Enfield. |” P 

3y Thomas Taylor. 

A short Exhortation from the French in England to the Freach in 
France, in which is shewn how the present danger may be aoa 
Fdited-by J. King. a 
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A Sermon preached at the Drum-Head, Sept. 22, to the First Re~ 
giment of Surrey Volunteers. By the Rev. Henry Cox Mason. 

A Sermon preached before the Royal Westminster Volunteers, on 
the Presentation of their Culours, Sept. 8. By the Rev. Joseph Jef- 
ferson. 

The Duty of every Briton at the present perilous Moment; a Ser- 
mon candied on the late Fast Day ; to which is added, an Account 
of the Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By John Evans, A. M. 

A brief Answer to “ A few Cursory Remarks on the present State 
of Parties.” By a Near Observer. 

Courage and Union in a Time of National Danger ; a Sermon 
preached October 9, 1803, at the Unitarian Chapel, Essex-street. 
By the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 

Vain Boastings of Frenchmen, the same in 1386 as in 1803, being 
an account of the threatened Invasion of England by the French in 

the 12th Year of Richard IT. 

Observations occasioned by the Pampblet called Cursory Remarks ; 
or, A Comparative Glance at the Political Merit of the Right Hon. 
H. Addington and the Right Hon. William Pitt. 

Fitz-Albion’s Letters to the Right. Hua. William Pitt and the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington on the subject of the Ministerial Pamphiet, 
«* Cursory Remarks on the State of Parties. By a Near Observer.” 
Now republished, revised, and corrected, with the addition of Notes. 

Plan of National Improvement, pointing out the means of render- 
ing Great Britain independent of supplies of Corn from Abroad ; to 
extend the British Fisheries, and augment the Military and Naval 
Strength of the Empire, without expence or inconvenience. To which 
are added, Remarks on the several attempts to Invade the British 
Islands; and an Exposition of Bonaparte’s Project to conquer Great 
Britain, &c. 4to. 

The safe Result of the opposite Opinions delivered in the House 
of Commons on the subject of the Volunteer Establishment, 

Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Castlereagh in the House 
of Commons, upon the Army Estimates. 

A Sermon preached October the 16th before the Officers of the 
Surrey Volunteers. By Robert Dickinson, Curate of St. Mary, New- 
ington. 

The Parallel between England and Carthage, and between France 
and Rome, examined. By a Citizen of Dublin. 

A plain Answer to the Misrepresentations and Calumnies contain- 
ed in the Cursory Remarks of a Near Observer. 

The Substance of a Speech intended to have been spoken in the 
House of Lords, November 22d. _ By the Bishop of Landaff. 

A Letter to William Cobett; beiug an Answer to his Second Let- 
ter to Mr. Sheridan; containing Remarks on Mr. Cobett’s Observa- 
tions with regard to the Annihilation of the National Debt, the Vo- 
lunteers, and the Subscription at Lloyd’s ! 

The Benefits of Wisdom and the Evils of Sin; a Sermon preached 
before the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Iun, Nov.6, 1803. By 
the Rev. Robert Nares, 8vo, 28 pages. 

VOL, 111, N@. 6, Kk 
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The Sword of the Lord and of Gideon; a Discourse preached at 
Epsom. By the Rev. Robert Gutch. 8vo. 29 pages. 

A Sermon on the Duties and Obligations of the Military Character, 
in Application to the present Times ; preached before the Tunbridge. 
Wells Volunteers, October the 2nd. By Martin Benson, A. M, 

An Address to the Grand Jury at the Liverpool Sessions, October 
the 11th, on the present Crisis of Public Affairs. By Francis Har- 
grave, Esq. Recorder. 

Elements of Opposition. 

A Second Letter tothe Volunteers. By Lieutenant-Colonel Hope. 

Reflections on the Invasion of Great Britain by the French, on the 
Mode of Defence, and on the useful Application of the National Le- 
vies. 

The Situation, the Prospects, and tl.2 Duties of Britons in the pre- 
sent Crisis ; represented ina Discourse delivered on the Fast-Day to 
the Unitarian Congregation at Hackney. By Thomas Belsham. 

A Reply te the two Answers to a Pamphlet entitled, * Why do we 
goto War? One called, ‘The Reason why?’ the other, ‘ Obser- 
vations.’ 

Hints to the People of Great Britain, on the present momentous 
Crisis: and some interesting collateral subjects. By William Dick. 
son, LL.D. 8vo. 55 pages. 

Major-General Money’s Letter to the Officers of Volunteer Corps ; 
also, an Address tothe Norfolk Farmers. To which are added, Ob- 
servatiuns on the use of Pikemen. 

British Liberty considered, with respect to its Origin, its Progress, 
and Defence; a Sermon preached on the Fast-Day. By N. Philips, 
D. D. 

A Sermon preached before the Blandford Volunteers, By the 
Rev. Joseph Godfrey Sherar, Vicar. 

The Rightand Duty of Defensive War ; a Sermon preached before 
a Society of Unitarian Dissenters at Sheffield, on the Fast-Day. To 
which are added, Observations on the French Preparations for Inva- 
sion, and on the mode of National Defence. By Benjamin Naylor. 

A Discourse delivered on the Fast-Day, before the Volunteers com- 
manded by the Right Hon. William Pitt ; and also before the Minis- 
ters and Members of the Protestant Dissenters who form the East 
Kent Association, October the 26th; and afterwards addressed to 
the Volunteers of London, assembled with the Author’s own Congre- 
gation in Carter-Lane. By Johu Rippon, D. D. 

The History of the French Consulate under Napoleon Bonaparte. 
To which is prefixed, a sketch of his Life; interspersed with Anec- 
dotes, and a faithfal Statement ef interesting Transactions, until the 
Renewal of Hostilities. By W. Barre, late First Interpreter to the 
French Government. Large volume 8vo. 

A serious Address to the Public upon the present Times. : 

Honest Apprehensions; or, the Unbiassed and Sincere Confession 
of a plain, honest Layman. 
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A Letter to the Committee for regulating the Concerns of the Stock 
Exchange, London; comprising a Scheme formed in the Year 1797, 
for raising Ten Millions of Money, by which the credit of the Coun- 
try would be materially strengthened, and Taxation considerably al- 
leviated. 

A Friendly Address to the Labouring Part of the Community, 
eoncerning the present State of Public Affairs in Church and State. 

The Causes and Consequences of the Neglect of the Clergy, and 
the Condition of the Clergy as it relates to his present Majesty 

The Loyalist ; containing Original and Select Papers, intended to 
rouse and animate the British Nation during the present important 
Crisis, 8vo. 

Sir Johu Harrington’s Nuge Antique; with Additions by Mr. 
Park. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Beauties of England and Wales; or, Delineations, Topogra- 
phical, Historical, and Descriptive of each County, embellished with 
Engravings. 

THEOLOGY. 

A New Translation of the Bible. An Attempt to preserve the Ho- 
ly Scriptures from their disrepute with Free-Thinkers, and their mis- 
application to certain Tenets, by a new and correct Translation of 
the Cohtroverted Passages. Illustrated with Notes, and the Opini- 
ons of the Ancients. By Robert Tomlinson, Esq. 8vo. 

Trust and Confidence in the Universal and Soverigan Government 
and Constant Providence of God ; a Sermon preached in the Unita- 
rian Chapel in Essex-Street, on the 19th of October, being the Day 
appointed for a General Fast. By John Disney, D. D. 

The Christian Panoply ; aSermon preached on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 19, being the Day appointed for a General Fast. By William 
Mavor, LL. D. 

Letterswritten by the late Samuel Fothergill, Minister of the Gos- 
pel among the People called Quakers, 12mo. 

An Exhortation to the due Observance of the National Fast. By 
Edward Pearson, B. D. 

Infant Baptism vindicated ; or, an attempt to shew that Anabap- 
tism is unnecessary, and Separation from the Church of England on 
that Account unlawful. By a Clergyman. 

A Sermon preached at an Ordination held at Chester, September 
25. By the Rev. H. V. Bayley. 

Primitive Truth and Order vindicated from Modern Misrepresenta- 
tions, with a Defence of Episcopacy, particularly that of Scotland, a- 
gainst an Attack made un it by the late Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, 
in his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History ; and au Address to the Epis- 
copalians of Scotland. By the Right Rev. John Skinner. 8vo. 

Sermons on several Occasions. By the Rev. R. Shepherd, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. 

The Concordatum explained. 12mo. 

A Sermon, on Occasion of the General Fast, entitled, David's 
Choice; or, successful Invasion a sorer Evil than Pestilence or Fa 
mine. By John Lettice, D, D. 
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Causes of the Ineflicacy of Fasts; ina Sermon, preached on the 
last Fast-Day, at Bath. By J. Gardiner, D. D. 

A Sermon preached on the Fast-Day, at Bristol and Bath. By 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph. 

Reformation of Life, Trust in God, and vigorous Exertion recom- 
mended ; a Sermon preached at Berwick, on the Fast-Day. By Sa- 
muel Butler, M. A. 

A Sermon preached at Peterborough, on the Fast-Day. By the 
Rev. Spencer Madan. 

Divine Meditations, with a Daily Directory. By the Hon. Charles 
Hore, Esq. 12mo. 

The Control of Providence over the Actions and Purposes of 
Men; a Sermon preached at Bristol, ov the Fast-Day. By John 
Rowe. To which is prefixed, a Prayer delivered on the same Occa- 
sion. By Jobn Prior Estlin. 

Confidence in God the Bulwark of a Nation; Christianity the 
Solid Foundation of Patriotism and Courage. A Discourse deliver- 
ed at the Dissenters Chapel, Brentford, Butts, on the Fast-Day. By 
N. T. Herreken. 

A Sermon preached at the Church of All-Hallows, London-wall, 
on the late General Fast-Day. By the Rev. William Belloe. 

A Sermon preached on the Fast-Day to a Congregation of Protest- 
ant Dissenters, at York. By Charles Wellbeloved. 

A Sermon preached on the Fast-Day, at Chatham Church, By 
James Lynn, M. A. 

A Letter to the Bishop of London ; suggesting a farther Consider- 
ation of a Passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

The Sentiments proper to the present Crisis ; a Sermon preached 
on the Fast Day. By Robert Hall, A. M. 

A Discourse delivered in the Dissenting Chapel at Lympston, on 
the Late Fast-Day. By the Rev. Thomas Jervis. 

The Tears of Peter, a Sermon, translated from the original French 
of Peter Du Bosc, Pastor of the French Church at Rotterdam. 

An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer; im which are comprehended, 
an Account of the Origin of the Prayer, an Explanation of its seve- 
ral Petitions, and a Demonstration that it contains a complete Sum- 
mary of Christian Doctrine; with illustrative Notes, By the Rev. 
Joseph Mendham, M. A. Crown 8vo. 

Sacred Hours; or, Extracts from Private Devotions and Medita- 
tions ; comprehending the Psalms, classed under various Heads ; with 
Prayers, Hymns, &c. chiefly selected from Scripture. 8vo. 

The Influence of Religious Principle upon the present State of the 
Nation; illustrated from a Review of the Cause of the French Revo- 
lution. 8vo. 50 pages. 

Sermons, preached on particular Occasions. ‘To which are added, 
Three Original Discourses, taken in Short-hand ; and a Funeral Gra- 
tion, delivered at the Interment of Mrs, S. Birley, By Robert Re- 
dinson. 
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A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. George, Hano- 
ver-square, on Wednesday, October 19, 1803, being the Day ap- 
pointed by his Majesty for a Public Fast. By Robert Hodgson, 
A. M. Rector of that Parish. 4 

The English Diatessaron ; or, the History of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
From the compound Texts of the Four Holy Evangelists, according 
to the authorised English Version. With Notes, illustrative and ex- 
planatory, historical and topographical. Accompanied by a brief 
Harmony of the Gospels, a Map of the Holy Land, and copious In- 
dexes. By the Rev. R. Warner. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached on the Fast-Day, at All-Hollows, Barking, by 
Heury White, A. M. 

Marriott's Elements of Religion. 4 vol. 12mo. 

TRAVELS, &c. 

Travels from Hamburg through Westphalia, Holland, and the 
Netherlands, to Paris. By Thomas Holcroft. 2 vol. 4to. 

Keates’s Account of the Pellew Islands. Fifth Edition, To which 
is added. A Supplement, compiled from the Journals of the Panther 
and Endeavour, two Vessels sent by the East-ladia Company to those 
Islands in 1790. By I. P. Hockin, of Exeter College, Oxford, M. A. 
Ato. 

N. B.—The Supplement is published separately. 

Golberry’s Travels in Africa during 1785, 1786, 1787, in the 
Western Countries of the Continent. 2 vol. 12mo, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of London for 1804; a New Edition; illustrated with 
a large modern Map of London, and another Map of the Environs, 
and with several Views, 

The Two First Volumes of the History of Cornwall. By the 
Rev. R. Polwhele. 4to. 

A Companion and useful Guide to the Beauties in the Western 
Islands of Scotland, and in the Hebrides. To which is added, A 
Description of Part of the Main-land of Scotland, and of the Isles 
of Mull, Ulva, Staffa, Columbkill, Tiri, Coll, Egg, Skye, Raza, and 
Scalpa. By the Hon. Mrs. Murray. 8vo. 

Journal of an Excursion among the Swiss Landscapes made in 
1794. 12mo, 

Anthroplanomenos ; being an Account of some very extraordinary 
Incidents which occurred ina pedestrian Route through Part of the 
Highlands of Scotland in the Year 1801. By John Bristed, of the 
Inner-Temple. 2 vol. 8vo. with a Frontispiece. 

The Cheltenham Guide; containing av Account of the Principal 
Amusements of Cheltenham, its Rides, Walks, and of the Country 
around it; also a specific Detail of the Virtues of that celebrated 
Spa. To which is added, A concise History of the Cities of Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Cirencester, and the adjacent Country. 8vo. 

An Account of the Native Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra 
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Leone ; to which is added, An Account of the present State of Me- 
dicine amoagthem. By Thomas Winterbottom, M. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Select Views of London and its Environs, a periodical Work in 
Monthly Numbers, containing Three exquisitely engraved Plates, 
by Storrer and Creig, with appropriate Descriptions. 4to. 

VETERINARY ART. 

A new System of Farriery, including the improved mode of Treat- 
ment recommended by the Veterinary College in Diseases of Difficult 
Management ; with Plates, shewing the exact proportions of a Blood- 
Horse, and a Description of all the Defects that tend to impede 
Velocity ; with Directions for ascertaining the exact Age of a Horse, 
and the Method of Curing the Epidemic Diseases to which Cows, 
Sheep, &c. are subject. By Joho Feron, Veterinary Surgeon to the 
13th Regiment of Dragoons. 4to. 

A Treatise on the Cavalry and Saddle Horse; with Remarks on 
Facing and Leaping, Observations on Breeding, &c. By George Orr, 
Esq. late of the Fencibie Cavalry 12mo. 

The Veterinarian’s Pocket Manual; a Treatise on the Diseases of 
Horses, particularly the Glanders. Translated from the French of 
La Fosse. 
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d4frica, Mahometan inhabitants of, contrasted with the Pagan, p. 359. 

Agen, account of a shower of stones near, 390. 

Agnesi, Donna, Du Brosse’s account of a conversation with, 402— 
contents, &c. of her Analytical iustitutions, 404, 

Air, fixed, experiments relating to, by Dr. Black, 14. 

Allodial, probable etymology of the word, 364. 

Amadis de Gaul, inquiry who was the original author of, 110— 
prose Amadis of Lobeira probably preceded by a metrical ro- 
mance, 111—the work originally in French, 112—sketch of the 
story of, 127 —remarks on the characters in, 131. 

Argument, vew, for the immortality of the soul, 95. 

4rk of Noah, the prototype of naval architecture, 426—description 
of, 428. 

Athenaus, what his professed objects in his work, entitled, ‘ The 
Deipnosophists,’ 181—some particulars of his life, 182—only a 
single copy of, escaped the ravages of time, &c. 183-—editions 
of, 184——specimens of Schweighuser’s emendations on, 187. 

Australasia, limits assigned to, by Mr. Pinkerton, 75. 

Authors, German, M. Lichtenberg’s description of a certain class of, 
348. 

, principal, consulted by the writers of the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod of English history, 360. 
B 


Baffin’s Bay, existence of, doubtful, 79. 

Balance of trade, remarks on the theory of, 236. 

Barclay, Dr. general outline of his plan of anatomical nomencla- 
ture, 105. 

Baudry’s Voyage d Louisiane, general character of, 81—his plan for 
improving the Freach West India colonies examined, 87. 

Benares, shower of stones in the neighbourhood of, 391. 

Black, Dr. Joseph, some account of, 3--commencement of his ac- 
quaintance with Professor Robison, ib.-~sketch of his character, 
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6—of his merits as a lecturer, 7—prominent feature in his charac: 
ter, 8-—his death, 10—importance of his discoveries, 1 1—-extract 
from his history of the discovery of fixed air, 14—from his con- 
cluding discourse on heat, 15—merits of lis lectures considered, 
16—attempts to rob him of the fame of his discoveries, 19. 

Brochant, M. task he has undertaken in his Traite de Mineralogie, 
495—of his character as a writer, 497. 

Brunanburgh, inquiry concerning the scene of the battle of, 367. 


Cc 


Cambridge, Richard Owen, his character as an author, 57—sketch 
of his life, ib.—specimens of his poetry, 59. 

Character of Louis XVI. 224—of some of his ministers, 489—of the 
Abbé Sieyes, ib.—of Mirabeau, 490. 

Chemistry, first principles of, far from being known, 17—advantages 
expected from the application of the principles of, to medical sci- 
ence, 411. 

Clarke's Progress of Maritime Discovery, summary of the contents 
of, 433. 

Coin, British, committee appointed to investigate the state of, 452— 
result of their experiments, 453. 

Commerce, foreign, what the nature of, according to Mr. Wheatley, 
240. 

Compass, mariver’s, known to Noah, 427. 

Cotton, animal, how produced, 89. 

Courtesy, barbarous, instance of 357. 

Cretins, found only in Tibet and Switzerland, 79. 

Crimea, great decrease in the population of, 148—Tartar inhabi- 
tants of, how divided, 149—productions, 150—impediments to 
the prosperity of, 151—irregularity of the seasons in, ib.—manu- 
factures, &c. 152. 

Cromwell, remarks on the conduct of, 171. 

Cush, migrations of the family of, after the dispersion, 429. 

Cynocephali, who they were, 431. 


D 


Danes, their numerous fleets at an early period, 362—size of their 
vessels, ib.—motive of their invasion of England in the time of 
Alfred, 363. 

Debt, national, effects of paying it off at once, 473. 

Diabetes mellitus, cases of, 412—propositions of Messrs. Nicholas 
and Gueudeville concerning, 414—examined, 415—their method 
of treating, 420. 

Directions for writing history, 488. 

Dort, great inundation at, 71. 


E 
Edinburgh, conjectures concerning the etymology of the name, 208. 
England, remarks on the Anglo-Saxon period of the history of, 361. 
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F 
Forests, spontaneous, of cold countries, how propagated, 359. 
Foxes, Icelandic, singular device to rob the crow’s nests, 340. 
French literati, their ignorance of foreign languages, 493—disin- 
genuously avail themselves of the discoveries of their neighbours, 
ib—their method of depreciating the works of foreigners, 494. 
Fund, sinking, gradual operation of 479—inaccuracy of Bishop 
Watson’s idea of the nature of, 480. 
G 


Garnet, table of the analyses of varieties of, 304. 

Gassendi, is witness of the fall of a stone from the heavens, 387. 

Geddes, Dr. parentage and education of, 376—accepts the charge 
of a Catholic congregation in the county of Baff, 377—causes of 
his removal from thence, ib.—is appointed Chaplain to the Impe- 
rial Ambassador at London, 378—publishes a prospectus of his 
translation of the Bible, 381—his death, 382—general remarks 
on his translation, ib.—his character by Mr. Good, 384. 

Genitive case, Latin, on the ancient form of, 65. 

Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, expectations raised by the title of, 437 
—disappointed ona perusal, 438—scanty information concern- 
ing the proper subject of the work, ib.—device of the author to 
swell out his volumes, ib.—remarks on the execution of the plan, 
443—of the sty!*, 450. 

Gold, effects of different alloys in destroying the ductility of, 453—- 
specific gravities of, when alloyed with different metals, 454— 
changes produced in the bulk of, by different mixtures, ib.— 
general conclusions, ib.—comparative effects of friction upon, 
455. 

Geography, attractive and popular nature of the science of, 67—- 
little cultivated on the Continent, ib. 

German literature seldom fairly appreciated in our country, 343—= 
causes which formerly obstructed its progress, 344. 

Giants’ Causeway, M. Pictet’s description of, 291. 

Gibbon the historian, defects of his style, 373. 

Gmelin, route of his journey through the Russian Empire, 147. 

Government, upon what principles founded, 176. 

—, republican, in what circumstances of a state it is most 
suitable, 169. 

Guldenstaedt, route of his travels through the Russian dominions, 

147. 


Happiness, method of measuring the quantity of, enjoyed, 293. 

Haiiy, M. his investigation of the rhomboidal figure of the frag- 
ments of calcerous spar, 45—his distribution of minerals, 49— 
innovations on the nomenclature, &c. of mineralogy, 50—induce- 
ments to, examined, 51—general character of his work, 56. 

Heat, \atent, a discovery of Dr, Black’s, 11—unjustly claimed by 
De Luc, 21, 
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Hernia, Dr. Monro’s definition of, 138. 
History, English, remarks on the Anglo-Saxon period of, 361. 
» modern, directions for writing, 488. 

Holland, progressive geography of, 71. 

Humour, ee Millar's definition of, 179—why not productive 
of the same degree of respect to the possessor as wit, 180—to 
what the great exuberance of humour in English writers is to be 
ascribed, ib. 

Hunter, Dr. specimens of his talents for annetation, 61—disserta. 
tion on the ancient form of the Latin genitive case, 65. 


Iceland, anciently a seat of learning, 335—temperature of the 
weather, ib.—diseases, 336—houses, ib.—food of the inhabitants, 
337—employments and amusements, 338—grand natural scenery, 
339—curious device of the foxes to rob the crow’s nests, 340— 
general character of the inhabitants, 341—agriculture, ib.—de- 
cay of population, 342. 

Idiots formerly kept by great men for the sake of diversion, 179. 

Ilverevalle, or roaring mountain, a natural curiosity in Iceland, 341. 

Insanity, notional, nature of, 282. 

Iron, account of the descent of a mass of, from the heavens, in the 
East Indies, 397 —part of it forged into asabre, &c. ib, 

K 


Karamsin, Mr. one of the class of sentimental travellers, 321—cur- 
sory sketch of his tour, 322—reflection on a mad _ philosopher, 
320. 

Keir, Mr. first observes the rhomboidal figure of the fragments of 
calcareous spar, 45. 

L 

Labour, mechanical, effects of the subdivison of, 175. 

Lally, Tolendal, M. anecdote of, 58. 

Language, change in that of any science when rendered necessary, 99. 
Lavoisier, M. conduct of, towards Dr. Black, 21—objections to his 
doctrine concerning the extrication of light and heat, &c. 24. 
Laws, in the infant age of society teach economics, 338—exempli- 

fied in the Icelanders, ib. 

Learning, once cultivated in Iceland, 335. 

Levé, a stupendous work of antiquity in France, described, 77. 

Lichtenberg, M. some account of, 346—his description of a certain 
class of German authors, 348—sentiments with regard to phy- 
siognomy, 349—on the German mode of education, 351-—on the 
philosophy of Kant, 352. 

Lisle, M. le Abbé de, inquiry into bis merit as a poet, 26—in what 
respects he has deviated from the common style of French poetry, 
28——of his ‘Malheur et Pitié,’ 31—extracts from, 33. 

Loans, Government, negociated at a disadvantage, 478. 

Lopetchin, route by which he travelled through the Russian do- 
minions, 147. 
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Louis XVI. letters of, 217. ; 
Luc, M. de, claims the discovery of the existence of latent heat, 21. 


Mahomet, proof of the superiority of his doctrines to the African 
superstition, 356. 

Manners, refined, alterations which have taken place by the intro- 
duction of, 179. : 

Masquerading, whence the practice of, arose, 179. 

Materialism, what class of authors chiefly supporters of the doc- 
trines of, 278. 

Metuphysician, labours of, compared to those of the grammarian, 
276. 

Mice, their manner of crossing rivers in Iceland, 340. 

Millar, Professor, merits as a lecturer and an author compared, 154 
—distinguishing feature of his intellect, 155—a leading principle 
of, 157—-his political opinions, 158—curious extract from his 
works with regard to the Scotish Parliament, 103—remarks on the 
character of the Scots, 166--to what circumstances of a state a 
republican government is best adapted, 169—character of James 
VII. 172—eulogium on the Prince of Orange, ib. 

Mineralogy greatly improved by the discoveries in chemistry, 42. 

Mirabeau, character of, 490. 

Moon, possibility of bodies being projected from, within the sphere 
of the earth’s attraction, 400—principal objection to, 401. 

Mythology, heathen, discoveries made in, by Messrs. Bryant and 


Clarke, 430—their curious plan of analyzing, 431. 
N 


Nature, sublime appearances of, in Iceland, 339. 
Newton, chief characteristics of, as a philosopher, 5—remarkable 
analogy between, and Dr. Black, 6. 
Nomenclature, advantages of a systematic plan of, in science, 100. 
, changes in that of the new edition of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia, 462. 


Oceans, Indian and Pacific, limits assigned to, by Mr. Pinkerton, 74. 

Odin, the northern hero, conjectures concerning the wra, &c. of, 
$64. 

Ordeal, curious species of, practised among the Africans, 359. 

Orthography, ancient Scotish, some remarks on, 204. 


Pallas, Professor, route of his travels through the Russian domi- 
nions, 147-—-abstract of his account of the Crimea, 148. 

Pharmacopeia, Edinburgh, when first published, 457—subsequent 
editions of, ib,—advantages and disadvantages of its frequent re- 
publication compared, 458—list of simples rejected from the 
late edition, ib.—of those added, 459—changes, additions, &c. 
in the preparations, 460—in the arrangement, 461-—in the no- 
menclature, 462. 
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Philosopher, Scotish, idea entertained of by the learned in England, 
156. 

Philosophy, inductive, whether capable of being applied with a4. 
vantage to the science of mind, 272. 

Phenicians, the earliest maritime nation, 432—extent of their m. 
vigation, ib, 

Physiognomy, remarks on, by M. Lichtenberg, 349. 

Pictet, M. what the object of his travels, 287—cursory view 
288—instances of the kindness and generosity of the Scots, 289. 
soliloquy on being about to cross over to Ireland, 29 1——deserip. 
tion of the Giant’s Caseway, ib.—visit to Mr. Edgeworth, 292 
mode of measuring happiness, 293. 

Pinkerton's geography, topics discussed in, 69~-progressive geogn. 
phy of Holland, 71—chief historical epochs of Switzerland, 73 
—in what respects he has deviated from the plan of former geo. 
graphers, 73--limits assigned by him to the Indian and Paci 
Oceans, 74---to Australasia and Polynesia, 7 5---omissions and en 
rors he has fallen into, 76---causes assigned for the decrease of 
population in Spain disputed, 77, 

Piracy, anciently not dishonourable in the northern nations of Ey. 
rope, 370. 

Plan fora compendium of modern discovery, 431. 

Poetical extracts, from De Lisle’s ‘Malheur et Pitié,’ 33---from th 
works of Mr. Cambridge, 59---from Warton’s history of poetry, 
113---from Amadis de Gaul, 118, &c.---from Dr. Cririe’s Scotih 
scenery, 329, &c. 

Polynesia, proposed as the general name for the islands in the Pa 
cific, 74---limits assigned to, Mr. Pinkerton, 75. 

Population, causes of the decay of, in Iceland, 342. 

Preparations, lists of those omitted, added, &c. in the new edition 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, 460. 

Proteus, arguments for bis being the same with the Joseph of Scrip- 
ture, 320. 

Publications, new, quarterly list of 253, 498. 

Purra, society in Africa, accuunt of, 359. 


Quartz, Mr. Emmerling’s description of, 298. 
R 

Reid, Dr. some accounts of his life, 269---in his youth admitted the 
opinions of the sceptical philosophy, 270---character of, by Mr. 
Stewart, 285. 

Republic, in what cases that form of government may be most éli- 
gible, 169. 

Robison, Professor, how his acquaintance with Dr. Black com- 
menced, 3---his sketch of the Doctor’s character, &c. 6. 

Romance, earliest tales of, written in verse, 112---when begun to be 
composed in prose, 113---in what particulars the metrical differed 
from the prose romances, 116-«-coarse style of the early ro- 
mances, 121, 
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S 
Scotish philosopher, idea entertained of, by the learned in England, 
6. 
sutlend, curieus passage concerning the Parliament of, 163—deli- 
neation, &c. of the national character, 166, 

Schweighauser’s emendations of Athenzus, cursory view of, 187. 
Shem, supposed the progenitor of the Indians, 429. 

Sidonians, origin aud gradual progress of navigation among them, 


432. 

Sierra Leone, method of clearing the lands in the neighbourhood of, 
$56—instance of barbarous courtesy among the natives, 357— 
trade, dress, &c. 358—Mabometan and Pagan inhabitant contrast- 
ed, ib.—curious species of ordeal, 359—account of the Purra so- 
ciety, ib. 

Simpl, lists of those rejected from, and introduced into the new 
edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, 458. 

Sneddon, or Snowden, an old name of Stirling Castle, fanciful ety- 
mology of, 207. 

Soul, new argument for the immortality of, 95. 

Spain, reasons assigued by Mr. Pinkerton for the decrease of popu- 
lation in, 77—north-west corner of, inhabited by a race of people, 

distinct, &c. from the other inhabitants, 75. 

Spar, calcareous, rhomboidal figure of the fragments of, observed by 
Mr. Keir, 45—investigation of, extended by M. Huiiy, ib. 

Stones, fall of, from the heavens, a popular belief in most countries, 
$87—instances of, authenticated by Gassendi, ib,—at Emesham 
and the neighbourhood of Verona, 388—near Pont de Vesle, 389 
—at Lucé, ib. near Agen, 390—in Yorkshire, ib.—near Benares, 
in the East Indies, 391—near Bordeaux, 392—general conclusions 
from thence, ib.—analysis, &c. of several of the stones, 395— 
analogy between them and the masses of native iron found in some 
countries, 396—inquiry into their probable origin, 398—objec- 
tions to their being formed in the earth by lightning, or projected 
by volcanoes, &c. ib.—a more plausible hypothesis, 399. 

“y 


Taliessen, said to be bard to the king of Scandinavia, 363—reasons 
for doubting the truth of, ib. 

Tartars, character of the different classes of, in the Crimea, 149. 

Titan, etymology of the name, 317. 

Tournaments, wera of their invention, 369. 

Travellers, sentimental, remarks on, 321. 

Turgot, M. saying of, 271. 

Turner, Mr., plan and arrangement of his history of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, 363—conjectures concerning the wera, &c. of Odin the north- 
ern hero, 366 —attempts in his style to imitate Mr. Gibbon, 372— 
example of the defects of, 373. 

V 


Venetians, conjectures concerning their origin, 369. 
Firgil, emendations of some passages of, 61. 
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W 

Water, uses of, in the economy of nature, 15—adapted to its varioy 
ends by the operation of heat, 16. 

Watson, Bishop, exordium of his speech intended to have been spo. 
ken in the House of Lords, 468—plan for raising a great military 
force examined, 470—expedient to conciliate the Irish Catholics, 
471—proposal for paying off the national debt examined, 473, 

Wheatley, J. geveral character of his remarks on currency and com. 
merce, 232—his objections to the leading doctrines of the mer. 
cantile theory examined, 233—on the balance of trade, 236, 

Williams's, Miss, correspondence of Louis XVI, inquiry into the av. 
thenticity of, 211—merits of the translation, &c. examined, 213 


—extracts from, 217. 
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